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Grantmaking and Research in the US, 

1933-1983* 

Introduction 

Stanley N. Katz 

Class of 1921 Bicentennial Professor of the History of American Law and Liberty, 

Princeton University 



It is fitting that the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, which for more than fifty 
years has made grants in support of re- 
search, should have sponsored a symposium 
devoted to the history of the phenomenon 
of grantmaking. Curiously, the finance of 
basic research has been recognized as a sub- 
ject worthy of independent investigation 
only during the last generation of scholar- 
ship. Perhaps it is a sign of intellectual ma- 
turity that a nation which has nurtured in- 
stitutions devoted to scientific and human- 
istic research for two hundred years, has now 
begun to analyze the ecology of research 
itself. 

Public rhetoric in all fields of intellectual 
inquiry holds that research is good in itself, 
and that indeed it is the responsibility of the 
nation to support basic research. In private, 
however, researchers talk a different lan- 
guage. They are committed to particular 
fields of research and research methodolo- 
gies; they have firm value hierarchies in 
comparing the several research sectors; they 
do not believe that all research is worthwhile. 
The national research community is intensely 
competitive, despite the politeness of annual 
meetings such as those of APS, each be- 
lieving that its own sector is the most de- 
serving of funding. 



• Symposium 10 November 1983. 



What has made the American research 
process more or less unique in comparison 
to that in other cultures is its privitization. 
In Europe, especially, higher education is 
generally administered by the state itself. In 
the United States, from the beginning, a ma- 
jor portion of science and education has been 
lodged in what we now call the private sec- 
tor. Even the massive governmentalization 
and nationalization of education and re- 
search in the post-World War II period has 
left Americans with a complicated mixture 
of public and private control of the educa- 
tional process. Even where government in 
fact controls, our liberal ideology compels 
us to stress the citizen contribution to the 
determination of policy. Thus, we have 
boards of trustees or regents for state uni- 
versities, while NSF and NEH require "peer 
review" of grant applications. The official 
rhetoric is both liberal and meritocratic — we 
believe that the "invisible hand" is at work 
in culture as well as in the economy; there 
has been no statist control of research policy, 
for in our culture the "best" researchers will 
receive funding. 

The new history of philanthropy shows 
that this stereotype is not descriptive of real- 
ity. Historians, sociologists and economists 
have begun to analyze methods and patterns 
of research funding in order to relate the 
funding process to the development of par- 
ticular fields of knowledge. We now begin 
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to understand the impact of Abraham Flex- 
ner and the General Education Board on the 
reform of American medical education in 
the 1920s, the creation of modern molecular 
biology by Warren Weaver and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in the 1930s, and the 
transformation of "area studies" by the Ford 
Foundation in the 1950s. We can specify 
what researchers have always known: that 
major trends in research are ordinarily the 
result of funding decisions; that these de- 
cisions might well have gone another way, 
with quite different intellectual conse- 
quences; that sets of funding decisions con- 
stitute intellectual policies. To understand 
the history of research, that is, we must an- 
alyze the systematic behavior of funding 
agencies, whether they be governments, 
universities, philanthropic organizations or 
corporations. 

The three brief papers which follow are 
intended to do no more than sketch the out- 



lines of the problem: how has funding in- 
fluenced research? Taken together, they 
suggest that we must be attentive to the pol- 
icies implicit and explicit in funding deci- 
sions, since these policies shape our cultural 
world. The difficulty in understanding the 
larger problem of research funding is that 
in the United States we have so many sources 
of policy, and they are frequently in conflict 
with one another. There is no central control, 
for instance of medical research policy, de- 
spite the apparently disproportionate level 
of NIH expenditure. Liberals and pluralists 
that we are, most Americans applaud this 
phenomenon. The question for research on 
research, however, is what the specific con- 
sequences of pluralism have been. Does the 
"invisible hand" work better in science than 
political economy? Do we need a national 
research policy? How should such a policy 
be formulated? Should we continue to mud- 
dle along? 
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The Short and Simple Annals of the Poor: 
Foundation Funding for the Humanities, 

1900-1983 



Kathleen D. McCarthy 



Consultant, National Endowment for the Humanities 



In comparison with other, seemingly more 
compelling priorities, the humanities 
have traditionally been viewed as the 
poor relations on the grantmaking scene. 
Prior to 1930, when medical, scientific, and 
social science grantmaking had already be- 
come well established, private support for 
humanistic endeavors was still erratic and 
limited at best. The plight of the impover- 
ished humanist improved somewhat with 
the development of area studies programs 
during the years bracketing the Second 
World War, and the subsequent creation of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation in 
the 1960s. However, most public and private 
grantmaking has been directed to fields be- 
yond the humanist's realm. In times of eco- 
nomic stringency, federal retrenchment, and 
congressional inquiries, programs for the 
humanities are often among the first to feel 
the impact of public scrutiny. 

The plight of the humanities is rooted in 
the nature of twentieth-century philan- 
thropy. Modern foundations date from the 
Progressive Era at the turn of the century, 
a period steeped in growing reverence for 
scientific and technical expertise. Progressive 
reformers surveyed the landscape of Amer- 
ican philanthropy and found it sadly want- 
ing. In lieu of alms and advice, they urged 
philanthropists to base their programs on 
research, flexibility, a working partnership 
with professionals, and a commitment to 
fundamental social change. In effect, the 



Progressive dictum argued that philanthropy 
should strike at the root causes of social ills, 
test programs, turn the most successful over 
to government, and move on to fresh fields. 
This was a paradigm far more suited to sci- 
ence and social reform than to the human- 
ities. Unlike campaigns to control hook- 
worm, increase crop yields, or build world- 
class universities in developing nations, 
programs in the humanities eluded quantifi- 
able measurement, and rarely offered a sub- 
stantive cure. 1 

Nor did they readily lend themselves to 
the development of public policy. In some 
of the most incisive work yet written on the 
history of foundations, Barry Karl and Stan- 
ley Katz argue that private foundations as- 
sisted the government in the development 
and implementation of national public pol- 
icies, thereby paving the way for the rise of 
the welfare state and the creation of a na- 
tional managerial elite. 2 Although some pro- 
grams, like the social science work done un- 
der Beardsley Ruml at the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, clearly reflected this 
model, many early humanities programs 
did not. 

Of limited use in redressing fundamental 
social ills or fostering federal policymaking, 
humanities programs also bore the taint of 
elitism. Scholarly pursuits are lonely en- 
deavors, which are often poorly understood. 
Although the work of a Perry Miller or a 
John Rawls may ultimately help recast the 
way in which Americans view themselves 
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and their society, the relevance of humanistic 
inquiry may be only faintly grasped by the 
average citizen. As a result, humanities 
grants make convenient fodder for foun- 
dation critics. During the Cox investigations 
of the 1950s, references to Communism were 
singled out from Langston Hughes's poems 
as an example of misplaced foundation sup- 
port. Cox's successor, Texas Congressman 
Wright Patman, who spearheaded the in- 
vestigations of the 1960s, had an unerring 
eye for unusual humanities grants. Seizing 
upon a Bollingen Foundation study of me- 
dieval tombstone decoration, Patman de- 
clared the foundation's mission to be "the 
development of trivia into nonsense." 3 Ac- 
cording to populists such as Patman, foun- 
dation money was funding diverted from 
the public till to private hands. Freed from 
the restraining influence of public scrutiny, 
philanthropoids were at liberty to spend the 
money according to their whims, even for 
the most arcane types of humanistic inquiry. 
The message from Capitol Hill was loud and 
clear. Humanities programs were subjective, 
poorly understood, little appreciated, and 
politically volatile. Unlike medical or agri- 
cultural work, the humanities were not safe. 

Patman's gospel was anticipated by half 
a century in the initial programs of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie 
Institution. The early emphasis of Rocke- 
feller's programs was molded by Baptist 
clergyman Frederick T. Gates, who had won 
Rockefeller's confidence, and with it the for- 
midable task of systematizing the million- 
aire's far-flung philanthropic concerns. A 
shrewd man, Gates realized that the Rock- 
efeller name could make the foundation a 
convenient lightning rod for public censure. 
In order to avoid potentially damaging con- 
troversy, he insistently steered the Foun- 
dation toward public health. As he ex- 
plained, disease "is the main source of almost 
all other human ills, poverty, crime, igno- 
rance, vice, inefficiency, hereditary taint, and 
many other evils." 4 In the best Progressive 
tradition, effective health work offered con- 



crete solutions to visible ills, and as such was 
likely to generate little criticism. Unlike the 
humanities, its findings were not as open to 
debate. 

The trustees of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington (1901) came to somewhat the 
same conclusion, but for different reasons. 
Despite its present scientific bent, during its 
infancy the institution tested, and ultimately 
rejected a number of humanities programs. 
In addition to a Department of Historical 
Research chaired by J. Franklin Jameson, the 
Institution also funded a number of early 
archaeological programs designed to pro- 
fessionalize activities in this field. Both ul- 
timately proved unsatisfactory. Jameson's 
department succumbed amid growing crit- 
icism of its emphasis on producing research 
tools rather than primary research. The ar- 
chaeological digs were phased out after the 
director, Robert Woodward, visited one of 
their projects at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome and found it to 
be "somewhat of the character of an inter- 
national tea." As a result, he concluded, it 
"does not lead to research." 5 Woodward's 
prejudices were further fortified in 1909, 
when the institution conducted a survey of 
thirty "distinguished authors" to determine 
what else might be done in the humanities. 
Not only did the respondents not agree about 
possible programs — they failed to concur 
about what the humanities were. Once 
again, the message was clear: the humanities 
were subjective, and therefore of less value 
than practical, technical, more readily de- 
finable skills. 

Like the Carnegie Institution, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation began its humanities grants 
in a classical vein, with an initial donation 
to the American Academy in Rome in 1913. 
The pace of funding accelerated somewhat 
under the auspices of Rockefeller's General 
Education Board in the 1920s, with assorted 
grants for art history, classics, and archae- 
ological work, which remained the primary 
focus of humanities grants until 1932. 

The initial chapter in foundation human- 
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ities support was marked by caution, skep- 
ticism, and open disdain on the part of many 
policymakers, all of which reflected the Pro- 
gressive bias toward science and social ac- 
tion. Beginning in the mid- 1920s, however, 
a number of disparate humanities programs 
began to appear, each cast in the image of 
its creators' personal concerns. 

The Guggenheim Foundation, for exam- 
ple, was shaped in large measure by the 
family's attorney, a former Rhodes scholar. 
The Carnegie Corporation's campaign to in- 
crease public appreciation of the fine arts 
and art history was the pet project of Cor- 
poration president Frederick Keppel, who 
was himself the son of a prominent New 
York print dealer. Mary Conover Mellon's 
commitment to the Jungian aspects of the 
humanities was equally intense. She and her 
husband joined the ranks of the psycholo- 
gist's disciples in the 1930s. A decade later, 
they created the Bollingen Foundation to 
make his and related works available to the 
American public. Bollingen's efforts were 
markedly humanistic from the outset, re- 
flecting Mary's fascination with Jungian in- 
terpretations of myth, symbol, and ritual. 

Rockefeller also reshaped its humanities 
program and placed it on a more permanent 
footing during these years. Skeptics like 
Gates had passed from the scene by the 
1930s, ceding their places to internationalists 
such as Raymond B. Fosdick, who assumed 
the foundation's presidency in 1936. Fosdick 
and David Stevens, a former University of 
Chicago English professor who was brought 
in to head the humanities division in 1932, 
rechanneled the foundation's humanities 
grants from the classics into more contem- 
porary concerns. A term as under secretary 
of the League of Nations had convinced 
Fosdick that cross-cultural understanding 
was the key to world peace. Accordingly, 
the new program stressed language study, 
translations, area studies, and foreign library 
and archival development. 6 

The events of the Second World War 
combined with this new sensitivity to con- 



temporary international concerns to raise the 
humanities from the vacuum of personal in- 
terest to the center of the policymaking 
arena. Wartime needs revealed a critical lack 
of trained analysts capable of interpreting 
the cultural implications of foreign affairs. 
At war's end, it became increasingly clear 
that Americans were equally misunderstood 
overseas, judged primarily in technological 
and materialistic terms. In order to redress 
these ills, Rockefeller, Carnegie, and later 
Ford initiated a variety of programs to foster 
the development of area studies centers in 
American universities and spread the gospel 
of U.S. culture abroad. 

The increasingly intimate alliance between 
government, foundations, and the human- 
ities is illustrated in the early work of the 
State Department's Division of Cultural Re- 
lations, and its Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter- American Affairs (CIAA), founded in 
1938 and 1940, respectively. In one instance, 
Stevens, Keppel, and Henry Allen Moe of 
the Guggenheim Foundation were sum- 
moned by CIAA officials to distribute 
$100,000 in Inter- American fellowships. 
Plans were also made to send University of 
Chicago anthropologist Robert Redfield to 
China to survey the state of Chinese social 
sciences, ostensibly with Social Science Re- 
search Council funding, but with Rockefeller 
Foundation and State Department backing 
as well. A 1941 Princeton conference for- 
malized the foundation/government part- 
nership, mapping joint initiatives for the 
popularization of Latin American studies in 
the United States. 7 

There was occasionally even a direct in- 
terchange of personnel. Charles Burton Fahs, 
for example, left his position as a Japanese 
desk officer at State for the Rockefeller 
Foundation, where he became the director 
of the humanities division in 1949. Under 
his guidance, the division embarked on a 
broadened program of linguistic study, 
internationally-oriented historical inquiry, 
translations, travel grants, and development 
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of foreign research centers and American 
studies programs. 

Ford also developed humanities programs 
in conjunction with its international activi- 
ties. The Gaither Report, which undergirded 
the Foundation's rise to national and inter- 
national stature after 1949, emphasized the 
wartime need for intelligence data and the 
nation's lack of foreign cultural expertise as 
reasons for humanistic support. As the report 
explained, "our hopes for peace rest upon 
the deep understanding which will come 
from such knowledge, and not in the erection 
of Maginot lines, however formidable." 8 In 
keeping with the report's recommendations, 
area studies, linguistics, and cultural pres- 
ervation have remained among the staples 
of Ford's international work. 

Policymaking considerations such as these 
coupled with growing public interest to lift 
the humanities to a more respectable level 
among foundation priorities after the war. 
Postwar Americans lived longer, worked 
shorter hours, and retired earlier than pre- 
vious generations, and the democratization 
of leisure generated profound fears about 
how this additional free time would be spent. 
As the Gaither Report pointed out, medical 
and scientific advances were continually 
lengthening lives, but "to what purpose?" 
Like the arts, the humanities seemed ideally 
suited to fill what was termed "the abyss of 
leisure" in a constructive way. 9 

While popular attitudes and postwar im- 
peratives gave added glamor and legitimacy 
to humanities support, the range of potential 
patrons was growing as well. Among the big 
foundations, Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Ford 
were joined by the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation in 1969. The 1960s also wit- 
nessed the creation of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities under the Johnson 
administration. Signed into law in 1965, the 
endowment lifted humanities patronage to 
a new scale. It differed from its private coun- 
terparts in several respects. First, there is the 
sheer size of its budget, which (despite the 
determined efforts of the current adminis- 



tration) is still greater than that of the Ford 
Foundation. Backed by these sums, the range 
of the endowment's programmatic interests 
is broad enough to accommodate almost any 
humanities topic. 10 

The impact of the endowment's creation 
on private funding priorities is more difficult 
to assess than the scope of its activities. Three 
areas, in particular, have attracted donors' 
attention in the postwar decades: profes- 
sional needs (including fellowships), inter- 
disciplinary studies, and public outreach. 
Mellon, Rockefeller, Ford, and NEH funding 
for fellowships, research, training, archival 
and library development, and curricular re- 
form brought the combined resources avail- 
able for professional development and hu- 
manities research to an all time high in the 
decades after the Second World War. The 
Mellon Foundation's programs, for example, 
were marked by a variety of funding initi- 
atives for university presses, faculty, and li- 
brary development, scholarly editions, re- 
search centers, area studies, and university 
chairs. More recently, Mellon appropriated 
$24 million for pre-doctoral fellowships de- 
signed to ensure that talented graduate stu- 
dents will continue to pursue humanities 
degrees. 11 

Interdisciplinary projects have proven 
particularly attractive in recent years. The 
upheavals of the 1960s brought a variety of 
new topical specialties to the fore, including 
multi-disciplinary studies of women, blacks, 
cities, and ethnic enclaves. The campaign to 
rewrite history and literary trends from the 
bottom up received substantial backing from 
foundations such as Rockefeller and Ford, 
which viewed the new scholarship as a 
means of democratizing and enriching per- 
ceptions of the nation's cultural heritage. 
Sensitivity to these issues was enhanced, in 
part, by changes in personnel. Pressures 
generated by the women's movement and 
the civil rights campaign caused some foun- 
dations to reconsider the composition of their 
staffs, programs, and boards. As women and 
minorities began to appear in policy-making 
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positions, new programs were devised which 
reflected their concerns, changes which 
helped to shape the course of humanities 
grantmaking. The Rockefeller Foundation, 
for example, helped to launch the Berkshire 
Conferences, the first graduate women's 
studies program, and the collection and dis- 
semination of the writings of noted feminists. 
Similarly, the Ford Foundation poured mil- 
lions of dollars into the development of Afro- 
American, Mexican- American, Puerto-Rican, 
and American Indian studies during the early 
1970s. 12 

At the other end of the spectrum, a grow- 
ing measure of public and private support 
has been funneled into public outreach ac- 
tivities such as television programming, mu- 
seum exhibits, and local activities. Moreover, 
the Perkins Commission on language study, 
the Rockefeller-funded Humanities Com- 
mission report (1980), and recent studies by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching have helped to focus at- 
tention on humanities courses in the nation's 
elementary and secondary schools, which 
also promises to attract a broad mix of public 
and private support. 

Yet despite the growing popularity of hu- 
manistic endeavors, there is still something 
to be said for the Gaither report's conclusion 
that the "history of philanthropic support 
for the humanities may bear the subtitle, 
'The Short and Simple Annals of the 
Poor'." 13 Only a small minority of the na- 
tion's estimated 22,000 foundations regularly 
support the humanities as a specific pro- 
grammatic goal. Estimates from the year 
1982 placed individual, corporate, and 
foundation donations to the arts and hu- 
manities at $5 billion, or about 8.2 percent 
of American largesse. However, most of 
these donations were for the performing arts 
rather than the humanities, which tend to 
be most amply funded within the educa- 
tional arena. A more modest study of grant- 
making patterns among 214 private and cor- 
porate foundations between 1977 and 1979 
estimated that slightly over 8 percent of their 



grants to colleges and universities were spe- 
cifically allocated for humanistic ends. 14 

Corporate humanities support has focused 
primarily on highly visible projects, such as 
television programming, exhibitions, and 
gifts to local historical societies. Programs 
with a more scholarly bent, such as that of 
the Exxon Education Foundation, are clearly 
the exception rather than the rule. Corporate 
giving, which is the fastest growing sector 
of American philanthropy, is therefore also 
the least promising for the humanities. 

Although some private foundations gen- 
erously supported these activities, their 
numbers are few, and their humanities con- 
tributions are generally dwarfed by their 
donations to other fields. Estimates place the 
Ford Foundation's expenditures for human- 
ities scholarship at approximately $75 million 
between 1950 and 1977, or about 1.6 percent 
of the foundation's total expenditures during 
these years. 15 The Rockefeller Foundation 
has steadily whittled its humanities alloca- 
tions. Prior to 1962, the foundation's ex- 
penditures for these fields totaled almost 20 
percent of its budget. After the humanities 
and social sciences divisions were merged 
in that year, humanities grants dropped to 
8 percent of the total. Although the division 
was reinstituted in 1974, its budget dropped 
again, to 6 percent. As one observer ex- 
plained, "the freewheeling days when the 
Rockefeller Foundation was funding trans- 
lation projects, indigenous drama in Nigeria, 
(and) creative writing in Mexico" had come 
to an end. 16 

There are problems in the public realm as 
well. NEH's budget has grown steadily since 
it began with a scant $2 million in 1965, and 
has proven remarkably resistant to Reagan- 
omics. Indeed, the 1984 appropriation was 
$140 million, or approximately the same 
level it attained under the Carter adminis- 
tration. However, recent debates have clearly 
demonstrated that many still view the hu- 
manities as luxuries in times of economic 
duress. For better or worse, public funding 
is always subject to political vicissitudes. 
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The humanities won whatever legitimacy 
they have achieved within the funding com- 
munity through a slow and arduous route. 
Regarded with condescension during the 
heyday of Progressive social activism, grant- 
making in these fields was initially cast in a 
classical, and often highly personal mold. 
The need to bolster wartime research ca- 
pabilities brought these fields closer to the 
center of the policymaking arena, drawing 
widespread foundation support for the first 
time. After a laggardly start, wartime im- 



peratives finally knit the humanities into the 
traditional foundation/governmental poli- 
cymaking alliance. After the war, the de- 
mocratization of leisure and the need to en- 
hance the nation's cultural image abroad 
gave the humanities added stature. Yet de- 
spite their growing appeal as objects of public 
and private largesse, the humanities continue 
to play a tenuous role on the grantmaking 
scene, eclipsed, as always, by pragmatic 
biases and changing political and social con- 
cerns. 
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Since about 1930, individual research 
grants have been the most common 
form of philanthropic support for 
university science. In the post-World War II 
period, they became the principal vehicle for 
support by federal agencies such as the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the National 
Institutes of Health. Individual research 
grants now serve a broad range of functions 
in the academic science community, includ- 
ing training of scientists and particular mis- 
sion researches. The ever-increasing over- 
head on grants supports the tenure system 
of "publish or perish" by making resources 
available for routine research on a vast scale. 
We see all this as quite normal and appro- 
priate to the needs of science. However, his- 
torians of science looking back from the 
twenty- first century may think it a somewhat 
curious arrangement. To get perspective on 
our own habits and assumptions, it may help 
to look at the origins of the research grant 
system among private foundations in the 
1920s and 1930s. 

Efforts to link private philanthropy and 
university science up to 1920 relied on in- 
dividual research grants, with very mixed 
results. As a mechanism for linking donor 
and client institutions, such grants did not 
serve philanthropic reform missions and in- 
truded on prerogatives of private science. 
Philanthropists found it difficult to manage 
large numbers of individual grants. They 
feared that their lack of technical expertise 
would force them into a passive role of sup- 
porting routine research by individuals who 
were primarily teachers and who selected 



research problems by just following their 
noses. The Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington had the only large extramural grant 
program prior to 1920, and the experience 
of managing it permanently soured the in- 
stitution's president, Robert S. Woodward, 
on academic scientists. Voluntary health as- 
sociations and the large endowed founda- 
tions, most notably the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, deliberately steered clear of scientific 
research, leaving it to the endowed research 
institutes. 

In the 1920s, a few large foundations be- 
gan to sponsor research in the natural and 
social sciences on a large scale, most notably 
the Rockefeller group. They did not under- 
take large programs of individual research 
grants, however, but relied on substantial 
block grants to groups of scientists or to de- 
partments in a few leading centers of re- 
search and graduate training. These group 
research grants were sometimes buttressed 
by grants for facilities, research endowment 
and graduate fellowships. The aims of these 
grants were to encourage a more organized, 
cooperative style of research, and to build 
regional or national centers of training sci- 
entific manpower. 

These programs constituted a deliberate 
and systematic experiment in community 
development, on a rather grand scale. The 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, led by 
Beardsley Ruml, dispensed $20 million to 
centers of research and training in the social 
sciences. Other Rockefeller Boards undertook 
investment on a like scale in the natural sci- 
ences. The International Education Board 
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and the General Education Board, under 
Wickliffe Rose, invested $20 million or so in 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, and biology. 
In 1919 the Carnegie Corporation gave $5 
million to the National Research Council, to 
support their activities in community de- 
velopment. Acting as a kind of trade as- 
sociation for science, the NRC developed 
markets for Ph.D.'s in industry, created 
communication networks, undertook public 
relations campaigns and encouraged coop- 
erative research projects. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration gave an additional $8 million or so 
to a variety of institutional projects, some 
managed by the NRC. The Rockefeller 
Foundation invested a comparable sum in 
the famous system of graduate and research 
fellowships administered by the NRC. These 
fellowships played a major role in enabling 
American scientists to participate as equals 
with Europeans in virtually any field of sci- 
ence. All in all, foundations invested some 
$100 million in science between the World 
Wars, mainly in universities — a massive in- 
fusion of growth capital. 

The idea behind these large programs was 
a conception of "community development." 
The phrase was not used by philanthropists, 
but the idea captures the spirit of philan- 
thropic activities in public health, education, 
and social welfare generally. My point is that 
the large foundations extended their tradi- 
tional interests in community health and so- 
cial service to the community of science, and 
applied the same strategies of organization 
and demonstration. They saw their special 
mission as improving the communal orga- 
nization and infrastructure of science. Foun- 
dations were interested in investing in the 
careers of young persons who would create 
future elites of science, imbued with a sense 
of the cultural and economic roles of science 
in society. They were interested in improving 
communication networks, and in building 
demonstration centers of training and re- 
search, just as voluntary agencies had or- 
ganized community demonstrations in health 



or cultural uplift. These centers in turn stim- 
ulated other institutions to adopt similar 
practices of training and research, and at- 
tracted financial support from local sources. 

Wickliffe Rose concentrated IEB funds in 
a relatively small number of centers, with 
the deliberate intention that they would in- 
spire and uplift all of academic science. 
Beardsley Ruml's program in the social sci- 
ences at the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial displayed the same underlying strat- 
egy of developing regional centers of training 
and manpower supply and best-science 
practices. Rockefeller and Carnegie support 
of the National Research Council was a con- 
scious investment in the nation's scientific 
community. 

Philanthropies did undertake some indi- 
vidual research grant programs in the 1920s. 
However, they were plagued by the same 
problems that had limited such programs 
before World War I. For example, a program 
of grants in human biology, initiated by Ed- 
win Embree in 1924, never became a co- 
herent scheme and was terminated by the 
Rockefeller Foundation's Board in 1927. 
Scattered small grants by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration were phased out at about the same 
time. The Carnegie Institution's new presi- 
dent, John C. Merriam, hoped that the in- 
stitution's extramural grants might be a 
means of developing strategic research 
problem areas, but they proved difficult to 
mold into a coherent program. Professional 
societies continued small grant programs but 
could not attract philanthropic funds. Such 
societies were not visibly devoted to public 
service, and support of individuals' research 
did not square with the foundations' tra- 
ditional communitarian, service ideals. 

Endowed foundations and voluntary 
health agencies grew out of Progressive era 
charity organization societies, denomina- 
tional education reform agencies, and agri- 
cultural and public health demonstrations. 
Philanthropists' training and experience 
were in social organization and institution- 
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building. Their preference for similar strat- 
egies when they turned to science in the 
1920s was a natural extension of their his- 
torical missions. Philanthropists applied their 
expertise as institution builders to institutions 
of science, at a moment in history when sci- 
ence enjoyed unusual visibility and prestige, 
and seemed the key to post-war recovery 
and progress. 

The results were perhaps the most effec- 
tive of any period in the history of science 
patronage. International centers of science 
appeared in America for the first time. The 
ability of American universities to compete 
as equals with older centers in Europe was 
in part the result of foundations' conscious- 
ness-raising and their strategic investments 
in facilities for research and training, fellow- 
ships and communication networks. Even 
large-scale programs of individual research 
grants could probably not have had the same 
effect as concentrating resources in relatively 
few centers, and using research as a vehicle 
for training a new generation. 

This system began to change around 1930, 
and by 1940 individual research grants had 
become the principal form of private support 
of academic science. Accompanying this 
change in strategy was a marked shift in 
philanthropic programs from natural sci- 
ence to biomedical science. The Rockefeller 
Foundation made a deliberate decision in 
1928 to give up the large-scale block grants 
of the IEB and LSRM, and concentrate on 
research grants in experimental biology and 
"psychobiology." This change was engi- 
neered by Raymond Fosdick, RF trustee and 
chief adviser of the Rockefeller family. Fos- 
dick conceived this idea in the last two weeks 
of October 1927, following a conference with 
Beardsley Ruml and Edwin Embree. Fosdick 
shared his contemporaries' faith in science 
as a vehicle of cultural uplift, but internal 
politics were perhaps a more important rea- 
son for adopting biological research as the 
Foundation's central mission. 

Fosdick headed a committee whose charge 



was to reorganize the five Rockefeller Boards 
and unite the feuding, competitive, and 
expansive baronies. The advancement of 
scientific knowledge resolved these internal 
organizational problems. Research was a 
limited commitment: more manageable fi- 
nancially than general education, public 
health demonstrations, or medical education; 
less well-worked by philanthropists, and less 
likely to engender operating bureaucracies. 
Collegiate and medical education and public 
health had far outstripped the fixed resources 
of endowed philanthropies. Programs of in- 
dividual research grants in selected areas of 
the biomedical sciences appealed to philan- 
thropists. It was investment in constructive 
social action; it furthered traditional philan- 
thropic aims in a new and affordable way. 
Fosdick's personal activities as a reformer 
also played a role in his choice of "psycho- 
biology." Long active in movements to con- 
trol prostitution and venereal disease, reform 
police systems, and improve mental health 
care, Fosdick simply shifted his strategy from 
social action to advancement of knowledge 
of human health and behavior. 

Other medical foundations shifted from 
delivering information and services in the 
field to advancing biomedical knowledge in 
the laboratory. For most, however, the 
change was gradual and evolutionary — the 
Commonwealth Fund for example. The 
Commonwealth Fund had deliberately de- 
cided in 1921 not to invest in medical re- 
search, but rather to concentrate on com- 
munity demonstration projects in health care 
delivery and child welfare. A few grants for 
research were made to institutions like the 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene and 
the New York Neurological Institute, but 
these were minor adjuncts to the fund's large 
programs in community health. Around 
1927, however, the fund's records show a 
gradual increase in requests for research 
grants, initially in areas related to childrens' 
diseases. Gradually, research became a le- 
gitimate part of an integrated health pro- 
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gram. One grant led to another: interest in 
rheumatic fever in children, for example, led 
to a program of grants for research on heart 
physiology. A program of grants in radiation 
biology was an offshoot of previous work 
on standardizing x-ray technology in small 
hospitals. As word of these grants got around 
the clinical research community, the number 
of applications increased, and the fund was 
drawn further in. For a decade, the research 
grants were more-or-less ad hoc. In 1937, 
however, Edward Harkness gave the fund 
an endowment of $5 million to capitalize 
the grants program, and medical research 
had become a philanthropic end in itself, 
not just an adjunct to other ends. By 1940 
the Commonwealth Fund was spending half 
a million dollars a year on research, plus 
supplementary fellowships and capital 
grants for facilities. Numerous other medical 
philanthropies also got into the research 
grant business, most of them on a small scale. 
In contrast to the Rockefeller Foundation's 
concentrated development of psychiatry and 
molecular biology, most medical foundations 
were eclectic and dispersed over a wide array 
of biomedical specialties. 

Why, then, did foundation leaders turn 
from community development to individual 
research? The chief reasons, I think, are his- 
tory and economics. Medical philanthropies 
in the 1920s had invested vast sums of 
money in medical schools, medical fellow- 
ships, and hospitals. By 1930 private phil- 
anthropies were no longer able to make an 
impact on the system with their fixed income. 
They needed a more limited mission, and 
research seemed timely and fitting. Research 
was cheaper than large capital grants; it 
made use of facilities that had been built, 
manpower trained, and networks cultivated 
in the preceding decade. The Depression 
made it all the more imperative to keep 
medical investigators working. In the "sci- 
ence holiday" years, medical research was, 
in a sense, a surrogate for industrial R&D, 
helping people rather than putting them out 



of work. Aid to individuals thus came back 
into philanthropic fashion after thirty years 
of concentration on institution building. 
Hundreds of medical foundations followed 
the leaders into research in the 1940s and 
1950s, doling out their modest funds to wor- 
thy supplicants. 

The record of accomplishment of individ- 
ual grant programs in the 1930s is mixed. 
The great success story is, of course, Warren 
Weaver's program in "molecular biology." 
Weaver did not invent the field, but he cer- 
tainly did a great deal to make a group of 
research specialties into a fashionable sci- 
entific movement. Weaver's role as a patron, 
indeed as a partner, in the scientific enter- 
prise is well known. Weaver was a rather 
special case, however. He had scientific 
judgment as well as real organizational ge- 
nius. He developed the role of a manager 
of science in a way that few others were 
able to do. Elsewhere in the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Alan Gregg's effort to develop 
a scientific basis for psychiatry was a good 
deal less successful. No other major foun- 
dations took up science as their mission, in 
part, I suspect, because of the real problems 
of organizing and managing individual grant 
programs effectively. Natural scientists were 
obliged to bootleg their projects as medical 
research. Some, like Ernest Lawrence, did 
so with great success, but bootlegging also 
encouraged opportunism. Few medical 
foundations concentrated resources in a 
particular area of research. Most were eclectic 
in the extreme, and though all the facts are 
not in, it looks as if they may have had little 
constructive effect on the medical research 
community beyond making it bigger. 

All this increases my respect for the ideals 
and accomplishment of the community de- 
velopers — the Rumls and the Roses. It also 
leads me to question our own reliance on 
individual research grants as a way of sup- 
porting scientific communities. There has 
been little research on the effects of this sup- 
port system on the organization and practice 
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of science. The system of peer review has 
been intensively and repeatedly scrutinized 
for signs of corruption, and none has been 
found. As a mechanism for allocating re- 
sources, peer review of individual grants 
works very well. The more important ques- 
tion, however, has not been asked: has re- 
liance on such grants strengthened the com- 
munity structure and mores of science? Here 
we have as yet only anecdotal evidence. I 
recently asked the chairman of a leading de- 
partment of chemistry what effect he thought 
the individual research grant had had on his 
specialty, organic chemistry. He thought it 
had enabled individuals to pursue their own 
problems in isolation from everyone else. 
The effect, in short, was to atomize science 
and atrophy the collective, cooperative 
functions which are so essential to the con- 
tinuing vitality of science. As a former or- 
ganic chemist myself, I was struck by the 
truth of that observation. 

If the support system is indeed eroding 
the vital communal character of science, then 
there are serious problems in store. We 
should, perhaps, think less about short-term 
output and more about long-term devel- 
opment of scientific communities. Com- 



munity development was once a most ef- 
fective strategy for science patronage, and 
it seems to me that some of its principles 
may be relevant to us now. The partnership 
between philanthropic or government pa- 
trons and scientific researchers might well 
be more reciprocal, with program officers 
exercising a more active role in identifying 
priorities, not as bureaucrats and accoun- 
tants, but as partners. Patrons might en- 
courage communication and cooperation on 
problems of large significance by making 
more use of grants for group projects, or by 
developing centers in which research is in- 
tegrated with innovative training or social 
services. Science is an inherently communal 
activity, and its vitality depends upon an 
intensely interactive community. Someone 
needs to make it his business to look after 
these community functions. Philanthropists 
of the 1920s took on this role. Their aim 
was to develop institutional contexts that 
encouraged creative research by individuals 
and small groups. That purpose seems no 
less relevant to us today. The achievements 
of Beardsley Ruml, Wickliff e Rose, and War- 
ren Weaver offer lessons relevant to a science 
policy for today and tomorrow. 
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I have deliberately entitled my remarks 
"Philanthropy and the Social Sciences" to 
emphasize the rather peculiar role played by 
American social science as the link between 
the tradition of philanthropy and the emer- 
gence of the modern foundation. American 
social science had, in many significant re- 
spects, developed out of the social reform 
enthusiasms of the Jacksonians, enthusiasms 
that emphasized the utility of scientific re- 
search and the promises such research held 
for the Utopian future. Elsewhere in the 
western world modern social science re- 
mained far more closely tied to the philo- 
sophical speculations about perception, psy- 
chology, human biology, and the various 
forms of rebellion against religious institu- 
tions and beliefs that had been part of the 
scientific revolution. 

Since American culture was, in part at 
least, a product of the English Protestant 
rebellion against some of those same insti- 
tutions and beliefs, American social science 
retained its attachment to the Victorian moral 
commitments that were far more character- 
istic of the relation between philosophy and 
social policy in Britain than on the continent. 
The pessimism about human perfectibility 
that had always been an element in Euro- 
pean social thought had never taken root in 
the New World. The modern American 
foundation and American social science thus 
grew from similar philosophical roots, which 
makes it possible to argue that our social 
sciences, even more than either the natural 
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sciences or the arts, were given their special 
character for much of this century by the 
common values they shared with those who 
created and managed the first foundations. 

The relation between private philanthropy 
and the social sciences in the years since 
1933 provides contrasts and comparisons 
with the earlier, formative years that are re- 
markably and fascinatingly complex. The 
creators of the nation's first foundations ap- 
peared to agree with the traditional relation 
between philanthropy and government 
enunciated so clearly by President Franklin 
Pierce when he vetoed an effort to establish 
a national program for mental institutions. 
His statement that government intervention 
would dry up the wellsprings of charity 
turned out to be considerably more immortal 
than his presidency. Indeed, to the extent 
that American philanthropy's interest in the 
emerging social sciences of the Progressive 
era parallels the arguments that favored 
government intervention in social policy in 
other parts of the western world, it shared 
the view that the serious dislocations visited 
upon the working populations of industrial 
society were a responsibility society as a 
whole would have to face. Such arguments 
served as the base for the surge of socialist 
debate that had also been part of the period 
and that threatened the economic and po- 
litical values of the new American philan- 
thropists. They posed themselves and their 
new foundations as alternatives to govern- 
ment intervention. 

By the 1920s the relation between social 
science and philanthropy had come to in- 
clude a somewhat more sympathetic view 
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of government, a sympathy generated in part 
by working relationships established in the 
First World War. While one could argue that 
the depth of the sympathy depended on the 
brevity of the association, the experience 
nonetheless seemed to spur an enthusiasm 
for what was called "voluntarism," by which 
proponents meant, now, not the activity that 
once took place in the absence of govern- 
ment, but an activity in which government 
might also be engaged. The partnership be- 
tween public and private endeavors, while 
in some senses an old one habitually part 
of the way local communities governed 
themselves, now became a new kind of sys- 
tematic ideal. 

It is important to point out that the in- 
stitutions for establishing that system had 
been organized during the 1920s by a coali- 
tion of academics and younger foundation 
executives who seemed to see the wartime 
experience in agencies like the War Industries 
Board, the Committee on Public Information 
and the Inquiry as offering a new range of 
options for public service. The creation of 
the Social Science Research Council, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, the 
Brookings Institution, and Howard Odum's 
social science research group at Chapel Hill 
were all very different but also importantly 
similar responses to a collection of needs. 
While their agreement on the character of 
social science and its most appropriate form 
of application to American social conditions 
was extremely limited, they were all engaged 
in the same basic search for definition. For 
the older foundations and the newer phi- 
lanthropists looking to the foundation 
framework as their answer to the problem 
of managing their wealth responsibly, the 
new organizations promised a more direct 
access to social science research than their 
previous support of academic institutions, 
university institutes, and the like had al- 
lowed. The nagging issue of support for in- 
dividuals versus support for institutions 
could be begged by considering the new or- 



ganizations as new types of institution, but 
institutions now controlled by research 
academicians themselves rather than by tra- 
ditional university administrators. For the 
academicians, the new organizations rep- 
resented a freedom from institutional dom- 
ination that promised direct control of the 
research process. 

Herbert Hoover's use of the system, both 
as Secretary of Commerce and as president, 
was extraordinary. But it also reflected the 
Utopian ideals he shared with the community 
of American academics. Chief among those 
ideals was the belief that social science re- 
search, adequately funded from private 
sources, could meet the needs of government 
for an effective system for designing the so- 
cial programs required by an industrial so- 
ciety. Hoover's conviction that the programs 
themselves would be privately funded is 
what tied him to the tradition established 
by Franklin Pierce; but it by no means sep- 
arated him as much from the New Deal as 
either his critics or his defenders have some- 
times been inclined to insist. He not only 
continued to call on private philanthropy 
and policy research groups to help cope with 
the Depression but asked government agen- 
cies to survey the nation's public and private 
organizations to document systematic plans 
for everything from public works construc- 
tion to care for children, the aged, and the 
indigent. 

At least part of his problem lay in his 
overestimation of the nature and the quality 
of social science research and public policy 
planning, an overestimation which was 
aided and abetted by some of the social sci- 
entists themselves. Convinced that answers 
to society's most serious social problems lay 
within the reach of scientific research, 
American social scientists promised goals 
that did not seem to them unrealistic. The 
reform thrust of the Progressive era, plus 
the seemingly vast infusions of money rep- 
resented by the creation of the first foun- 
dations, in the aftermath of the establish- 
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ment of research universities and institutes 
had given them reason to believe that great 
improvement, if not Utopia itself, lay ahead. 

The experience with economics during the 
war years had impressed business leaders 
like Hoover who were now willing to look 
to economists as scientific advisers rather 
than radical critics; but not all areas of social 
science were equally attractive. Political Sci- 
ence was dangerously close to politics until 
thoughtful progressives began to talk of 
Public Adrninistration. Sociology reflected a 
similar ambivalence. The one area in which 
technical knowledge had made the greatest 
advance in the war years, labor statistics, 
was not always appreciated by Hoover, who, 
like many of his contemporaries, mistrusted 
statistical sampling, particularly when it re- 
vealed greater unemployment than he found 
politically useful. The fact that that mistrust 
also included Roosevelt's views, suggests 
that social scientists who are the bearers of 
bad tidings suffer the fate of all such am- 
bassadors. 

The role of social science in the New Deal 
has received sufficient attention by historians 
to make reiteration here unnecessary. The 
question of whether or not it was useful and 
used has tended to obscure the question of 
who funded it and why. Roosevelt's use of 
an ad hoc collection of separate agencies in 
various departments of government as 
sources of social science advice had neces- 
sarily to be governed by methods of hiding 
that use from suspicious congressmen who 
associated social science with everything 
from radicalism to efforts by Rockefeller fi- 
nanced business elites to take over govern- 
ment. Again, organizations with neutral 
names like the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House and the Institute for Public Ad- 
ministration joined the SSRC, NBER, and 
Brookings in channeling private money into 
research projects that, it was hoped, would 
ultimately provide government with basic 
research for policy programs. The National 



Resources Planning Board was the center of 
a New Deal effort to institutionalize that 
public-private relationship by mixing gov- 
ernment funding for government specialists 
with the employment of private specialists 
whose funding came from traditional and 
new philanthropic organizations. 

Although the entire relationship can be 
traced back well into the Progressive era, the 
New Deal seemed to stamp it as dangerous, 
particularly during the war years when 
Congress hectically set about abolishing all 
of the New Deal agencies. The beginning of 
a populist hysteria which labeled social sci- 
ence as a dangerous brand of social control 
goes well into the late New Deal years, cer- 
tainly; but even Congress finally acknowl- 
edged some kind of fundamental necessity 
when, in the Employment Act of 1946, it 
created the Council of Economic Advisors. 
The debates spelled out congressional in- 
sistence, however, that the members of the 
council be practical businessmen, not econ- 
omists, and amendments specifically sought 
ways of excluding anyone who had ever 
worked for the NRPB. The effort, in fact came 
to nought. Former NRPB specialists had 
helped design the Employment Act itself, 
and the CEA took over many of the working 
programs of the NRPB as well as, ultimately, 
some of the staff. 

The postwar years witnessed an interest- 
ing and important transformation, not only 
as a result of the emergence of new foun- 
dations like Ford, but in the transformation 
of some of the interests of the older foun- 
dations. Two effects of the war years can be 
cited briefly to indicate at least the direction 
of that transformation. The first is the mi- 
gration of European refugees who brought 
significant transfusions of European social 
thought to American academia, not always 
happily, to be sure, but with a resulting in- 
ternationalization of American social thought 
on a massive scale. The other was the result 
of America's newly perceived role as the 
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leader of the free world, the interest in un- 
derdeveloped areas, the complex racial re- 
lationships that marked the new upheavals 
in India and Africa, and of course the grow- 
ing conflict with the Soviet Union. 

The intense hostility that forced the hiding 
of philanthropic involvement in public policy 
formulation and social research in the New 
Deal became virtually systematized as a pro- 
cess in the two decades after World War II 
as foundations not only funded foreign re- 
search interests of American social scientists 
but provided the federal government with 
policy-making personnel that extended even 
up to the office of Secretary of State. Foun- 
dation presidents could look to possible cab- 
inet positions as a way of utilizing their ex- 
pertise and influence in the national interest. 

Although reasonable quantities of ink 
have been devoted to discussing the Central 
Intelligence Agency's provision of funds to 
foundations for various programs the agency 
believed to be important to American inter- 
ests abroad, less has been devoted to the 
reasons that underlay such funding: the un- 
willingness of Congress to provide that kind 
of research support and the eagerness with 
which Congress launched attacks on foun- 
dations for their supposed radical interests. 
Many of the programs initially supported by 
the CIA reflected the needs of an American 
academia urgently requiring access to intel- 
lectual life abroad, particularly in Eastern 
Europe, an access Congress looked on with 
suspicion. The era is too complex for simple 
analyses. 

By 1960 a seemingly happy network had 
evolved that reached into the White House, 
where it had been welcomed or endured off 
and on for years, and in the very halls of 
Congress. While critics of the Eisenhower 
administration are able to remember his 
farewell warnings about the power of the 
military-industrial complex, some of them 
tend to forget that he also included scientists 
and academicians as a new and potentially 



troublesome breed of influentials. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1957 had, 
almost by accident, extended federal funding 
for science and math to virtually every area 
of academic interest. Cold War competition 
had already served as the motivating lan- 
guage behind the Smith case of 1953 that 
empowered corporations to give to private 
educational institutions to serve the larger 
national interest rather than the traditional 
corporate interest to which they had pre- 
viously been restricted. The perceived in- 
tellectual threat from the Soviet Union in 
every area from physics and engineering to 
ballet, plus the inexorable demographic fact 
of the maturing baby boom had combined 
to require more research degrees. Founda- 
tions escalated their funding of social science 
training programs and with them, a lot of 
social science research. Today, of course, we 
can argue the folly of the expansion that 
followed, but that is itself a kind of folly. 
It might be akin to insisting that the periods 
of efflorescence that produce great epochs 
in art — like renaissance Italy or Eizabethan 
England — are somehow wrong because it 
took too long for anyone to recognize the 
objective quality of the work as distinct from 
the reasons for paying the artists to produce 
it. The period between 1957 and 1977 was 
a remarkable one in American social science, 
whatever one says about the motives used 
to justify its funding. 

In any case, the period from 1964 on is 
a distinct period in American philanthropy 
and its relation to social science research. As 
the federal government moved into greater 
funding of social science research, founda- 
tions began to turn their interests toward the 
more obviously practical issue of social policy 
closer to home. The Civil Rights Movement 
was certainly part of that turning, but not 
the only part. By 1970 major questions about 
the relation between social policy and social 
science were being raised by a whole range 
of intelligent observers who were looking at 
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the consequences of social programs based 
on social science research and questioning 
their effectiveness. 

Coupled with such questioning was the 
economic crisis that began with the oil 
crunch and has continued into the present. 
While it is difficult at this range to talk in 
historically realistic or precise terms, one can 
nonetheless see a set of doubts about the 
sciences of social policy-making that are 
more serious and more widespread, perhaps, 
than at any point in the last century. In vir- 
tually every one of the social sciences there 
has been a period of rethinking which has 
led at times toward examinations of the re- 
cent history of the discipline as well as to- 
ward internecine disputes about the validity 
of the range of approaches to analysis avail- 
able to the discipline. Some of these disputes 
have begun to reflect ideological divisions 
which appear to be bringing American social 
scientists closer than they have ever been to 
the ideological differentiations which have 
marked social science in other parts of the 
world. The openness of the disputes must 
be maintained if the tradition of pluralist 
debate is to continue. 

Where philanthropy is concerned, the 
problem has two prongs to it which I think 
can be pointed out, even if we cannot claim 
to understand them. First, the dispute which 
eventuated in the Tax Act of 1969 was based 
on two issues, one so obvious that it obscures 
the other. Foundations had been supporting 
the Civil Rights Movement, and specifically 
the voter registration activities which were 
central to that movement and obnoxious to 
many American political leaders. Less ob- 
vious, however, is the fact that foundations 
had helped government programs in vir- 
tually every area of American life from 1964 
on. Programs in music and the arts had laid 
part of the base of the government foun- 
dations in the arts and the humanities. The 
interactions between private programs and 
government programs, their interests, their 



personnel, their advisory systems in the ac- 
ademic community had helped stimulate a 
sense of an elite leadership guiding policy. 

Whether or not it was true, the perception 
that began in fact with the Kennedy presi- 
dency reached a kind of dramatic climax with 
the appearance of McGeorge Bundy before 
the congressional committee investigating 
foundations. Representing the Ford Foun- 
dation which he then headed, he also came 
to embody, for friend and foe alike, the hu- 
bris of the American academic community, 
the foundation managers, and the best and 
the brightest of the generation that had 
emerged out of World War II. It was one of 
those moments out of which great dramas 
are made — or ought to be made. 

While all of the various indications of de- 
cline in the funding of social science over 
the last decade are still open to interpretation, 
several points seem to me to be important 
for whatever conclusions we ultimately de- 
cide to reach. 

First, the relation between philanthropy 
and social science has always depended on 
the funder's sense of the utility of social sci- 
ence to whatever reform interests were cur- 
rently at the top of a general list of social 
needs. 

Second, American social scientists have 
always shown a willingness to respond to 
that same list, not primarily because the 
money was there, but because they shared 
the same commonality of concern. 

Third, the entry of government funding 
is not as easy to explain as we have some- 
times been inclined to think. The emergence 
of administrative bureaucracies in govern- 
ment shares with the history of modem phi- 
lanthropy a role in the American under- 
standing of social management and demo- 
cratic individuality which makes it encum- 
bent upon us to trace their relationship. It 
has been a fruitful one when it has been 
fruitful, and a troubling one, indeed, when 
it has been troubling. 
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The modern transformation I have been 
attempting to outline is important, not simply 
as a transformation, but as a way of seeing 
those central elements that brought modem 
American philanthropy and American social 
science into their present form. For American 
philanthropy and American social science 
share a heritage of interrelationship which 
is not easy to understand. That understand- 
ing has been complicated even further in 
recent years by the growth of corporate phi- 
lanthropy with its special interests in the state 
of the national economy, the quality of the 
work force, and the fundamental conditions 
of American social life. The relation of those 
interests to the tradition of philanthropy is 
only beginning to be examined; and the re- 
lation to the social sciences as sciences of 



society in general rather than sciences of 
consumer interests and needs is only on the 
threshold of a new and possibly troubling 
formulation. One must also point to the de- 
velopment of philanthropic interest in sup- 
porting programs and ideas designed to 
counter programs and ideas funded by ear- 
lier philanthropic interests. The ideological 
splits which have always been part of the 
debate over the role of foundations in the 
creation of social policy research are now 
being institutionalized within the foundation 
community itself. Exactly what this will 
mean is not clear, but that it will be inter- 
esting to historians of philanthropy certainly 
is. We need to be prepared to study it as 
carefully and, one hopes, as dispassionately 
as we have tried to study the previous era. 
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A presidential election is such a vast 
mosaic of issues, people, and events 
that it almost forces the media to 
fall back on the simplest interpretations. The 
sweep and complexity of the mosaic lead to 
a kind of pack journalism, with one com- 
mentator following another in looking at a 
few tessera tile that are thought to be im- 
portant or in searching for patterns in the 
same small but modish part of the mosaic — 
to the dismay of the academic analyst. 

Therefore your Society's request to put 
the 1984 election in a broader context was 
an offer I could not refuse. I will start with 
what the surveys found about the partisan- 
ship of individual voters as the survey meth- 
odology swept across political science a gen- 
eration ago, develop from this some ways 
of looking at the behavior of the electorate 
as a whole, note the sources of a profoundly 
important change that has marked recent 
presidential elections, including the election 
we have just seen, and say a word about 
the way the changing role of political issues 
has complicated the problem of governing 
and the institution of the presidency itself. 

There is a touch of irony in my drawing 
on the results of interview studies — indeed, 
in having once earned my living from re- 
search of this kind — since an early encounter 
with this methodology gave me a lifelong 
sense of its frailties. My experience of survey 
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research began at the age of 16, when I be- 
came a respondent in Dr. Alfred Kinsey's 
study of sexual behavior in the human male. 
In later years my children missed few op- 
portunities to take Dr. Kinsey's book down 
from the shelf, open it to one of his more 
vivid tables, and decide which row and col- 
umn daddy must be in — with or without the 
advice of their mother. My own impressions 
of this interview were summarized by a Kin- 
sey respondent who is quoted by the phi- 
losopher of science, Abraham Kaplan, in his 
book on The Conduct of Inquiry. The re- 
spondent said that "no matter what answer 
I gave, the next question was always 'how 
many times?' " 

Let me begin with certain of the findings 
about individual voters. Despite the civics- 
text vision of the citizen as listening to the 
appeals of the candidates with an open mind 
and reaching a choice based on the issues, 
it was immediately clear from the survey 
studies that millions of voters have what is 
essentially a "standing decision" — a long- 
lasting party attachment, to which they ad- 
here with no more than occasional lapses 
over a number of elections. 

It was also clear that millions of voters 
first developed these decisions in the child- 
hood home, in response to partisan influ- 
ences, often implicit, that are well illustrated 
by an exchange with one of my daughters 
when she was in the first grade in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. That was the year George Romney 
was a candidate for governor of Michigan. 
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Some may remember Romney only as the 
presidential candidate who dropped through 
the trap door when he confessed to having 
been "brainwashed" on a trip to Vietnam. 
But in 1962 he was an attractive, youngish, 
square-jawed candidate for governor. When 
my six-year-old girl was heard to remark at 
the dinner table that Romney looked pretty 
good to her and her grade school friends, I 
said, "But don't you know what George 
Romney is?" She looked a little uneasy and 
said, "No, daddy, what?" And I said, "Why, 
he's a Republican!" And she said, "No!" 

The survey studies also showed that the 
psychological rewards of holding these 
standing party ties reinforce them in millions 
of voters as the years go by. The ethic of 
participation — a sense of citizen duty — 
obliges many people to act toward a remote 
and complex realm of affairs, where they 
would need vastly more time and infor- 
mation to sort out the issues in any full sense. 
Here again, the complexity of the mosaic 
induces the simplest response, and many 
voters limit the costs of reaching a decision 
by falling back on their party ties. Each time 
they reap this benefit the tie is strengthened. 
But these ties are also reinforced over a series 
of elections by external influences — as con- 
sistent partisan information flows to the in- 
dividual voter from the neighborhood and 
school, the workplace, and the partisan 
press. 

These facts about the individual voter, 
when summed across the electorate as a 
whole, highlighted two key phenomena. 
One was the movement of political gener- 
ations through the electorate. The youngest 
part of the electorate is the most impres- 
sionable, and the voting studies showed how 
clearly the cohort entering the electorate re- 
flects the political tides that are dominant at 
the time. Thus, despite the reams of news- 
paper copy about the natural liberalism or 
radicalism of youth, the youngest voters 
were on balance Republican in the Eisen- 
hower elections, just as they have on balance 



been Republican in the Reagan elections. But 
the youngest cohort is never so plastic again 
and tends to hold to these early ties as they 
move upward through the age structure. 
Thus, despite the reams of newspaper copy 
about the natural conservatism of the aged, 
the oldest cohort in the electorate was for 
much of this year's campaign shown by the 
polls to be on balance Democratic, reflecting 
the party loyalties they developed during 
the Great Depression and Roosevelt New 
Deal. The secret to understanding these pat- 
terns by age is to ask not how old the voter 
is but when it was that the voter was young. 

This dynamic view led the early research 
to a second key phenomenon, the aging of 
political alignments. A strong set of issues 
that divides the country over a series of elec- 
tions can create a partisan alignment that 
lasts for decades. Such an alignment was 
created by the powerful issues of secession 
or union, of slavery or abolition, of economic 
interest of the South or North that divided 
the country in the Civil War and its after- 
math. But the longer an alignment lasts — 
the farther the issues that create it recede 
into the past — the more it depends on the 
secondary processes of the cloning of par- 
tisanship in the childhood home and the 
reinforcing effect of neighborhood, school, 
workplace, and press. 

An alignment that is in this sense old is 
more easily displaced by a powerful new set 
of issues dividing the country. This is what 
happened in the 1890s, when most of the 
generation that fought the Civil War had 
gone to the grave, and a new generation of 
voters was divided by the issues that sep- 
arated a modernizing, protectionist, busi- 
ness-oriented Republican Party, strongly 
centered in the Northeast and Midwest, from 
a traditional, low-tariff, agrarian and big-city 
Democratic Party, centered in the South and 
West. The sharp sectional realignment of the 
1 890s created a Republican ascendancy that 
lasted, with only the Wilson aberration, until 
the Great Depression, when Franklin Roose- 
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velt created a new alignment from class- 
based issues and a new definition of the role 
of government. 

The Roosevelt alignment was still intact 
two decades ago in the sense that no pow- 
erful new set of issues had divided the elec- 
torate on a lasting basis. But the alignment 
was old, and was increasingly dependent on 
the secondary processes I have noted. What 
has happened since should be described less 
as the rise of a new alignment than as a 
process of dealignment — a general weak- 
ening of party ties in the electorate. The 
marks of this dealignment can be seen in 
the falling fraction of interview samples of 
the electorate that describes itself as strongly 
partisan. But it is also reflected by the rising 
volume of split-ticket voting, by the far 
greater swings between the parties, and by 
the long-term fall in turnout, since party 
loyalty has always been an important force 
in drawing people to the polls. 

Several factors have fueled this dealign- 
ment. One is rising education, since a more 
highly educated electorate more easily ob- 
tains and uses information about politics — 
and has less need to fall back on party loy- 
alties to simplify a baffling choice. A second 
factor is the greater mobility of the electorate. 
The highly stable and mutually reinforcing 
environments of an earlier era are steadily 
eroding as we range more widely in our 
choice of where to study, where to work, 
where to live. The solid South was broken 
up by an invasion of Yankee voters, but the 
local and regional political consequences of 
greater mobility are visible everywhere. 

A third factor encouraging dealignment is 
a marked change in the mass media. A half 
century ago Americans read a strongly par- 
tisan press. I was a boy of thirteen in Phil- 
adelphia in 1940 when Franklin Roosevelt 
faced his third Republican opponent. On 
election day the staunchly Republican Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer carried the headline "Na- 
tion Defends Third-Term Tradition Today," 
while the even more staunchly Democratic 



Philadelphia Record carried the headline 
"America Rallies to Roosevelt as Dictators 
Seek His Defeat." Today in Philadelphia 
only the Inquirer remains — and has to cater 
to the interests of its Democratic and In- 
dependent, as well as its Republican, readers 
as do so many of the other metropolitan 
papers that are alone in their markets. Their 
editors and proprietors fear they will lose 
even more of their readers to television if 
they take anything like as strong a political 
stand as they did in the heyday of the par- 
tisan press. This year's election-day headline 
in the Inquirer was "95 million expected at 
polls today." 

This trend has been strongly reinforced 
by the rise of the broadcast media, which 
were legally obliged to present a more bal- 
anced and neutral coverage of politics. 
However biased the Spiro Agnews may find 
the network news, the plain truth is that 
radio and television have made it vastly eas- 
ier for most voters to be exposed to political 
messages from both sides — as they were to 
a spectacular extent in this year's television 
debates — rather than to be wired only into 
the strongly angled news and editorial col- 
umns of a partisan press. This phenomenon 
is by no means limited to our own country. 
A main reason for the rising strength of the 
Communists in Italy since the War is the 
astonished discovery by all parts of the Ital- 
ian electorate that the Communist leaders 
they saw on television, especially the enor- 
mously attractive Mr. Berlinguer, had neither 
horns nor a tail. 

A final influence that has weakened party 
alignments, one that is closely linked to the 
rise of television, is the fondness of the rival 
parties and candidates for a type of issue 
appeal quite different from the classical po- 
litical issues. I come here to a distinction that 
is hard enough to grasp that it has never 
made its way into popular interpretations of 
elections. All of the great alignments of the 
past have been formed by what we may call 
position issues. An issue of this sort divides 
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the country into at least two issue positions, 
such as extending slavery into the western 
territories or keeping these territories free. 
The rival parties or candidates differentiate 
themselves and compete for the electorate's 
support by advocating one or another of 
these positions. 

But there is a very different kind of issue, 
one which can be enormously influential 
with the electorate but which has a radically 
different structure. This second type is il- 
lustrated by the issue of economic well- 
being. The country is not divided between 
two or more positions on prosperity. We do 
not have a part of the electorate that wants 
good times and a part that wants bad. In 
general, everyone wants economic prosperity 
and no one wants economic distress. The 
rival parties and candidates differentiate 
themselves and compete for popular support 
on such an issue not in terms of what po- 
sition they advocate but by associating them- 
selves more closely in the public's mind with 
the goal or condition everyone wants — and 
their rivals more closely with the goal or 
condition no one wants. Success goes to the 
contestant who is better able to form these 
bonds or valences in the public's mind. 

I should emphasize that it is an empirical, 
and not a logical, matter which are position 
issues and which are "valence" issues. We 
can certainly imagine an electorate that is 
spread out along a preference dimension ex- 
tending from prosperity to adversity. As I 
organized my comparative studies in Britain 
at the beginning of the 1960s, I found a few 
doctrinaire socialists who felt that Mr. Harold 
Macmillan's prosperity was morally wrong, 
and one of my interviewers came across an 
aging pensioner in Poole who said, "It's aw- 
fully good to have to get along on less, isn't 
it?" If some versions of the "small is beau- 
tiful" ideology had captured the public's 
imagination, there might be more diversified 
views on prosperity and adversity. Or if the 
tradeoff between growth and price stability 
that is so evident to governments and their 



economic advisers became visible to their 
electorates, the economy might present a 
genuine position dimension, with voters de- 
ciding whether they cared more about 
unemployment or inflation. 

But the evidence of the interview studies 
is clear that the economy enters the elec- 
torate's mind overwhelmingly as a valence 
rather than as a position issue — and prob- 
ably has done so since the time Martin Van 
Buren was driven from office in the after- 
math of the panic of 1837. Everyone wants 
both high employment and stable prices, and 
the rivals differentiate themselves and seek 
the electorate's support not by advocating 
good times or bad but by bonding themselves 
more closely in the public's mind with the 
condition everyone wants and their rivals 
with the condition no one wants. Valence 
issues involve a politics not of advocacy but 
of image-making. 

It is clear that a politics of valence issues 
is ideally suited to a television age. It is very 
difficult to make an old-fashioned political 
speech in a general election campaign and 
say nothing about position issues. But it is 
very easy to avoid position issues in a sixty- 
second television spot, and the flood of po- 
litical commercials to which we are all ex- 
posed — both the positive and negative 
kind — are almost a pure exercise in the for- 
mation of issue valences. 

One reason the campaign managers have 
such a taste for valence issues is that they 
can be pure gravy. A candidate who takes 
a stand on a position issue that divides the 
country can expect to win some votes but 
to lose others. In an earlier day you could 
not gain the support of the part of the elec- 
torate that wanted slavery extended to the 
western territories without losing the support 
of the part of the electorate that wanted these 
territories to remain free. But a contestant 
who is seen as the candidate of good times 
will not lose the votes of those who favor 
bad times, because there are practically none 
of them to lose. 
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I will use this framework to offer three 
additional observations about our current 
politics. The first is that the gravitation of 
the parties and their candidates toward va- 
lence issues has greatly widened the role of 
single-issue groups in our political system. 
The position issues that are latent in our 
society — and our political discourse — do not 
simply go away because our political leaders 
increasingly avoid them. These issues — 
whether abortion or ERA or prayer in the 
schools or property tax relief — have increas- 
ingly been captured by interest groups fo- 
cused on a single, or a very few, position 
issues. This process is carried to an extreme 
at the state level where the single-issue 
groups are directly wired into policy deci- 
sion-making via the electoral referendum, a 
device that further relieves party leaders of 
the need to deal with the position issues that 
divide the country. 

My second observation is that the wider 
role of valence issues in modem campaigns 
has helped to produce the cycle of high ex- 
pectations/low realization that has so beset 
our recent presidents. Eisenhower is still the 
last president to serve two full terms. A can- 
didate who is highly skilled in bonding him- 
self to an array of highly positively valued 
goals or conditions is almost bound to fall 
short of these expectations in office. Jimmy 
Carter was an absolute genius at valence 
politics in his drive for the Democratic nom- 
ination, as anyone who heard his "My name 
is Jimmy Carter and I'm running for presi- 
dent" speech will recall. Already he was in 
some trouble when he began to be pressed 
by Gerald Ford on some of the hard position 
issues of the day in the general election cam- 
paign. But the sense of disappointed expec- 
tations became monumental when he had 
to deal with the realities of governing, buf- 
feted as he was by an unkind fate. When it 
came to hard luck, Jimmy Carter almost in- 
vented it. 

But the observation is a more general one. 
In an earlier day position issues put a ceiling 



over the popularity to which a successful 
presidential candidate could aspire, since he 
had little hope of winning over to his cause 
those who opposed his stand on the position 
issues that were the bedrock of party loyalty. 
But these issues also put a safety net under 
the free fall in popularity of a president 
whose fortunes were in the decline. Now- 
adays there is almost no limit to the depths 
to which an unpopular president may sink. 

The final observation is one that inspires 
the title of my talk and has to do with the 
difference between the situation of a presi- 
dential candidate and of a president-elect or 
president. Valence issues are peculiarly ser- 
viceable in attracting the votes that carry a 
candidate to office. But position issues are 
much of what is involved in governing, 
especially in driving a program through 
Congress. For this reason even candidates 
who are brilliantly successful at valence 
campaigning have strong motives for dis- 
covering after the fact that it was a position- 
issue mandate they sought and received. 

The discovery of this mandate by Ronald 
Reagan as president-elect four years ago is 
a very instructive case in point. It would not 
be right to say that Mr. Reagan mounted a 
campaign free of position issues in that year. 
But recall his summing up in the television 
debate with Jimmy Carter. Mr. Carter came 
first. Thinking he was opposed by an im- 
providently right-wing candidate Carter told 
the television audience that it faced a choice 
between two positions on a liberal-conser- 
vative dimension. He said, essentially, that 
I am the mainstream candidate of the main- 
stream party and my opponent is the right- 
wing candidate of the right-wing party. If 
you belong to the American mainstream you 
should, he said, vote for me. 

But when it was Mr. Reagan's rum to sum 
up he told the television audience the choice 
they faced was nothing like that. What the 
voters should rather ask themselves was 
whether they were better off four years ago 
than they are today, whether the country 
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was more respected abroad or better led at 
home. If your answer to these questions is 
yes, you should, he told his listeners, vote 
for Jimmy Carter. But if your answer to any 
of these questions is no, you should consider 
another course. His summing up was the 
capstone of a wonderfully skillful valence 
campaign. 

What was most striking four years ago 
was, however, what happened next. Once 
Mr. Reagan's victory was won, the two par- 
ties completely switched sides in their in- 
terpretation of the choice the country had 
faced. Particularly as the president-elect and 
his lieutenants geared up for the drive to 
put their program through Congress, they 
claimed the electorate had given the new 
president a broad ideological mandate to 
shrink the role of government, limit the do- 
mestic social programs, build the military, 
take a harder line with the Soviets, and a 
great deal else. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, were now the ones to say that the 
electorate had rendered a judgment nothing 
like that and had simply said they were not 
as well off as they had been four years before 



and thought in other respects that Jimmy 
Carter's leadership had failed; a judgment, 
in other words, in valence terms. 

It will be interesting to watch the same 
process at work this year. Mr. Reagan was 
again elected on a mix of position and va- 
lence issues. But it is a position mandate he 
is likely to discover in the period ahead. What 
element he accents will itself be interesting 
to see. One of his clearest strategic decisions 
four years ago was to downplay the so-called 
social issues as he moved on taxes and the 
budget. Whether he will do so again remains 
to be seen. 

But it is clear that the president will have 
a strong motive to see a position mandate 
of some kind in his great victory. Barring an 
unforeseen mishap he will do this with 
charm and skill and once again illustrate 
what appears on the surface a paradoxical 
contrast: the tendency of our political leaders 
to invite support in valence terms and then 
to accept this support in the very different 
terms of a mandate based on position issues, 
when the electorate's verdict is in. 
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Is there really something to understand 
about industrial research? Is it really so 
different from academic research with 
which we all have a comfortable degree of 
understanding and familiarity? It is certainly 
true that most industrial researchers are 
originally trained as academic researchers. 
Isn't industrial research basically academic 
research in a new setting? 

Certainly, at a very basic level, there are 
similarities. Both academic and industrial re- 
search require very good people and are 
enormously sensitive to the degree of skill 
and insight and technical excellence of the 
people involved. There is the characteristic, 
not true of many occupations, that one out- 
standing person can do more than many who 
are merely good. Although there are many 
important and basic similarities like these, 
there are also major differences and it is these 
I want to discuss. 

Before addressing the unique character- 
istics of industrial research, there are two 
points to be made: first, I will discuss only 
research work carried out by an industrial 
firm in order to benefit from the work in 
some fairly direct sense. It is not work carried 
out to gain prestige, improve the firm's im- 
age, do better recruiting, et cetera. This kind 
of motivation, although sometimes impor- 
tant, can be only a subsidiary one for any 
research organization that expects to have a 
long life in a competitive industry. Second, 
I need to fit industrial research into the in- 
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dustrial setting and explain what I mean by 
the term "Industrial Research," which is 
certainly not completely self-explanatory. 

We know that manufacturing is actually 
building the product, a computer, for ex- 
ample. Behind this is product development, 
the process of designing, prototyping (i.e., 
building an example) the next computer, 
testing the prototype, debugging it, correct- 
ing its flaws, and finally redesigning it or 
otherwise modifying so that it is manufac- 
turable — preferably in large quantities. 

Industrial Research is doing technical 
work that lays a foundation of knowledge 
which is usable later in product development 
or manufacturing. In the computer setting 
it could be a study of the design of computers 
to understand the bottlenecks of the present 
approach and suggest modifications that 
would make a computer run faster, or per- 
haps work on an entirely new design that 
would run faster still. 

The point is that, unlike product devel- 
opment, one is creating a knowledge base 
to be used later. This knowledge could also 
be a new process that improves transistor 
performance or even fundamental new in- 
formation about semiconductor surfaces and 
interfaces that will ultimately lead to better 
transistors. 

Now to some differences from academic 
research. First, in industrial research it is 
possible to be too early or too far ahead. 
Normally in research one worries about 
being behind, having someone else discover 
first and publish first; but, although this 
worry surely persists in the industrial setting, 
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there is also the real problem of being too 
early. For example, and I take one that has 
a certain inherent simplicity, some years ago 
transistors were being worked on in man- 
ufacturing at the 4 micron level, and in de- 
velopment at the 3 micron level. We, in Re- 
search, leaped far ahead using electron beam 
fabrication techniques, studied and pub- 
lished on many aspects of one micron tran- 
sistors. It was not, in fact, possible to create 
a complete one micron manufacturing pro- 
cess. 

Our work was good, and it looked very 
advanced to the technical community. But, 
many years were to pass before one micron 
was a practical manufacturing technology. 
In these years a lot happened: (a) the knowl- 
edge we obtained was generally diffused, (b) 
most of what was needed was developed 
gradually by the practitioners in their gradual 
advance from 4 microns to 3 microns to 2 x k 
microns, etc., including what we had 
learned, and (c) some of the surrounding 
circumstances changed, that is, electron- 
beam was deemed unnecessary, optical ex- 
tension was thought to do the job. So some 
of the work and insights became irrelevant. 

The learning of the advanced content 
through evolutionary advance, the changing 
circumstances over many years that make 
some of the work beside the point, and the 
impossibility of keeping secrets over such a 
span of years, these are general phenomena. 

A related but distinct observation is that 
one's technological lead in an industrial set- 
ting is not the time it takes you to do some- 
thing, or even how much in advance you 
start or finish your research or your tech- 
nology, but it is never greater than the time 
it takes to copy. Many good ideas are easily 
copied and although the copy time can 
sometimes be extended through artificial (or 
legal) means, that is, patents or copyright, 
there are many domains and circumstances 
under which these extenders don't apply. 
Such an advance will likely be a contribution 



to the world, but not a competitive advan- 
tage. 

On the more positive side, in this com- 
petitive picture, is the observation that it pays 
to learn to do things that are genuinely dif- 
ficult to do. A storage device based on a non- 
obvious understanding of the structure of a 
silicon oxide layer may be difficult to du- 
plicate even after the fact of its existence is 
known. A fabrication process for a thin film 
head may call for an advanced plating tech- 
nique, which makes its replication difficult. 
Knowledge of these techniques then, has a 
double payoff: it enables one to see the pos- 
sibility of fabrication, thus obtaining an ini- 
tial lead, while difficulty of the technique 
and the necessity for relatively esoteric ex- 
pertise lengthen the copy time. 

One way to make competitively advan- 
tageous progress, then, is to do hard things 
that relate to key aspects of technology. This 
is helped by a detailed knowledge of one's 
own product. Although I have used hard- 
ware rather than software or design and ar- 
chitecture examples, the analogous software 
or systems examples do exist. So one comes 
to the conclusion that one way to make 
progress is to do hard technical things and 
drive the technology ahead. A basic research 
capability in appropriate subjects may be 
precisely the sort of capability that fits into 
this scenario. 

In addition, a second fit for this capability 
may be through instrumentation rather than 
through subject matter. A surface physicist 
may not deal with the surface of magnetic 
tape as subject matter, but the delicacy of 
his or her instrumentation technique gives 
the physicist an unparalleled virtuosity in 
dealing with such a surface in times of tech- 
nical crisis. I have seen this happen repeat- 
edly. 

Another, very nontrivial aspect of dealing 
with basic research in industry relates to the 
complexity gap between the simplicity of 
what we can deal with scientifically and the 
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complexity of what we would like to un- 
derstand in technology. We can deal with 
individual atoms alighting on a nickel sur- 
face, but we need to understand a silicon 
surface exposed to a gas plasma and inter- 
acting with it chemically. Choosing areas of 
work that are scientifically alive, but in which 
the complexity gap between scientific un- 
derstanding and the technical problem is not 
too great, is part of the task of getting the 
great power of basic research to function 
effectively in an industrial setting. It is a spe- 
cifically industrial problem. 

Much of what I have said appears to relate 
to a world of micro-innovation in which the 
strategy is to solve tough technical problems 
rather than introduce totally new and simple 
ideas or new technologies. This sounds up- 
side down, but it is, in fact, the usual, rather 
than the exceptional situation. It seems up- 
side down because in general, the cumulative 
effort of steady technical progress is usually 
underestimated relative to that of the more 
spectacular "breakthrough." 

The transistor was a breakthrough and it 
defeated all attempts to incrementally ad- 
vance CRT tubes or magnetic cores, but since 
its introduction, incremental advances from 
1 transistor/chip to 1 million have in turn 
warded off every attempt to introduce bold 
new technologies such as optical logic or 
cryogenic logic. In technology the most novel 
technology usually is not always the best, 
in fact, if the in-place technology is moving 
rapidly a novel technology has a hard time. 
So we realize then in technology the most 
innovative is not always the best. This carries 
over into products. It is not always true that 
the most innovative product is the best one. 
Often it is defeated by incremental improve- 
ments in the old. 

Perhaps I have said enough to convince 
you that industrial research, affected as it is 
by a need to produce competitive products, 
has certain characteristics of its own. I have 
also omitted much. For example, I have not 
discussed the problem of dealing with or 



trying to foster truly radical innovative 
events. The subject is truly complex, and it 
is interesting to note that like many complex 
subjects, it is being paid the compliment of 
myth. John Kennedy said, "The great enemy 
of the truth is very often not the lie — de- 
liberate, contrived, and dishonest — but 
the myth — persistent, persuasive and un- 
realistic." 1 

Although we don't usually associate myth 
with science and technology, it is there. One 
of the heroic and appealing aspects of Chris- 
topher Columbus is that he championed the 
present scientific belief in a round earth and 
triumphed over his opponents who believed 
he would sail west only to topple off the 
edge of a flat world. 

This is pleasing stuff. The "good guy" has 
the modern and scientific view and the 
"baddies" are dead wrong. However, the 
reality was different and not nearly as wish 
fulfilling. All parties to the dispute about 
Columbus's voyage knew the earth was 
round; the dispute was about how large the 
earth was and hence how far it was to China 
and Japan. Columbus argued for a small 
earth with Japan, therefore, not far to the 
west. In fact, he argued that only 2,400 
nautical miles separated the Canary Islands 
from the coast of Japan. Ten thousand is 
right. The court advisers had a much more 
correctly sized earth and said it was too far — 
he'd never get there. They were right. In the 
end it didn't matter, the myth has stepped 
in to improve the story and to make it simpler 
and more to our liking. 

James Watt and the steam engine is an- 
other example of a myth many are familiar 
with. The charming story says that Watt saw 
the kettle boiling on his mother's stove, re- 
alized the power of steam, and when he 
grew up invented the steam engine. This 
myth is particularly interesting to me because 
Watt was, in fact, a significant contributor 
to the 140-year evolution of the steam engine 
from a toy to a practical engine of revolu- 
tionary impact. But, myth has replaced that 
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evolution by a single invention by Watt, even 
though in his childhood, the Newcomen 
steam engine was already hard at work in 
British coal mines. 

Similarly, there are today simple state- 
ments relating to technical development. For 
example, the famous economist, Joseph 
Schumpeter, in Capitalism, Socialism, and 
Democracy, asserts that large monopolistic 
firms are ideally suited for introducing tech- 
nological innovations that benefit society. 
"What we have got to accept is that [the 
large-scale establishment or unit of control] 
has come to be the most powerful engine 
of [economic] progress. . . ," 2 This is a sim- 
ple sweeping statement, not popular today, 
so it is easy to say that it is untrue. 

On the other hand, it is almost impossible 
to say "small company" without saying 
"small innovative company," and many 
claim that studies and economists have 
shown that small companies are more in- 
novative than large. We often hear, "Small 
firms and independent inventors play a 
prominent and perhaps even disproportion- 
ate role in generating the new ideas and 
concepts upon which technological advances 
rest." 3 I have studied these assertions and 



find little substance there either. I think it is 
more probably wish fulfillment of one form 
of the American dream. 

Both these statements are attempts to 
capture, too simply, a subject that has many 
aspects and complexities. The reality is that 
the conditions for innovation and effective 
research are not captured by the simple 
statement of large and small companies. 
They are not captured either by the wish- 
fulfilling thought that the Japanese cannot 
innovate because they use or do not use the 
left half of their brains. 

The factors relating to innovation and to 
the role of research in industry are complex 
and not well understood. They are important 
to future progress. Today we are dealing 
largely with oversimplified pictures and 
sometimes myth. The realization that this is 
the case is, I hope, part of the process of 
making progress. 

Notes 

1. J. F. Kennedy. 1962. Commencement address, Yale 
University. 

2. J. A. Schumpeter. 1950. Capitalism, Socialism, and 
Democracy, 3rd ed. Harper. 106, quoted in F. M. 
Scherer. 1980. Industrial Market Structure and Eco- 
nomic Performance. Houghton Mifflin. 408. 

3. Scherer. Industrial Market Structure. 417. 
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Parliament in later medieval England 
has been a subject of longstanding 
debate. There have been many points 
to argue: its actual functions and composi- 
tion, its place vis a vis the crown, the relative 
strengths of its component parts (and what 
each was trying to achieve in parliament), 
its role in the government and politics of the 
realm. 1 Although there are many reasons for 
such prolonged argument, one permanent 
difficulty has been the scarcity of direct or 
unequivocal evidence as to what actually 
went on in parliament, both in its procedures 
and in actual debates and decision making. 
Some historians have tried to shed light on 
the nature of parliament, if only obliquely, 
through a close examination of the men who 
actually came there — their social standing, 
careers, political affiliations, cumulative par- 
liamentary experience, willingness to return 
repeatedly, and ability (in the case of the 
commons) to secure election. It is an ap- 
proach which has its obvious pitfalls but also, 
with careful handling, its merits. 

In the case of the medieval English par- 
liament the problem does not end with the 
validity of the methodology. There is, too, 
the question of available data. Many of the 
names of those attending as the lay commons 
for most of the meetings of the later four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries have survived. 
By comparison, the identity of those lords 
who actually attended upon the "upper 
house," as opposed to all those who were 
summoned to do so, has proved much more 
difficult to determine. Some years ago Pro- 



fessor J. S. Roskell made a thorough study 
of the direct evidence bearing upon the at- 
tendance record of the lords. 2 He concluded 
that, apart from times of particular political 
stress or of great state occasions, very few 
more lords came to parliament than those 
formally involved with the king's govern- 
ment through his council. Even though the 
other lords were strictly enjoined by the king 
to attend his parliament, in practice they 
normally felt no great obligation or wish to 
do so. These are important findings, but, by 
the nature of the evidence, they provided 
only a general framework for analysis. Ex- 
actly who turned up on any particular oc- 
casion remains still largely a mystery. Even 
though the overall attendance record of dif- 
ferent groups among the lords may follow 
certain patterns, it has still to be established 
whether the same people turned up each 
time, or at least the same sort of people. If 
this could be done, it might be easier to assess 
what the lords' role in parliament actually 
was. Were they a powerful second chamber, 
exercising an independent political authority 
which both king and commons must heed? 
Or were they very much the king's advisers, 
there to help him meet his commons as the 
prime function of any parliament? Identi- 
fiable changes in the number and nature of 
those attending might also hint at fluctuating 
tempers from one parliament to another and 
at the king's own strength of support among 
the lords. 

Whatever disagreement there has been 
about the role of the commons, historians 
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of varied persuasions have doubted whether 
the "house of lords" really was a place 
where, on fairly regular occasions, the great 
men of the realm could and did attend to 
lecture the king on his job. It is indeed very 
much a fashion these days to denounce the 
older view that either the lords or parliament 
as a whole was consciously a limitation on, 
let alone an embryonic rival to, the royal 
exercise of government in normal times. Here 
is one example of the potential usefulness 
of the prosopographical method. Any lord 
had the right to attend (hereditary right in 
the case of the lords temporal, ex officio in 
the case of the lords spiritual), but is it true 
that normally it was only worth a lord's 
while to exercise his right if he felt inclined 
to cheer, or that the upper house of parlia- 
ment was not the forum for those who 
wanted to complain and oppose? The official 
rolls of the parliaments rarely record dissent 
among the lords. If we knew which people 
actually attended, and how the record of 
their attendance compares with their re- 
sponse at other times, we might be able to 
guess at the mood of the meeting and how 
far the rolls disguise the character of the 
assembly in practice. 

Usually there was fair attendance in the 
upper house but, as Professor Roskell noted, 
it was made up largely of those actually en- 
gaged in royal government. At other times, 
though, there might be unusually low at- 
tendance. If we think of parliament as a po- 
litical assembly, does absenteeism imply 
complacency, apathy, contentment, or silent 
protest? If we regard parliament as essen- 
tially an instrument of royal government, 
did the king at such times see little need to 
rally his lords? Or did he for some reason 
have few lordly advisers or supporters to 
call on? In other words, was the government 
strong or weak when attendance was low? 
What kind of regime operated without the 
"normal" level of involvement by lords? On 
the other hand, what would have moved 
the lords to a high level of attendance — a 



coronation or great state occasion certainly, 
but would a political crisis have brought 
them in or would they have stayed in the 
country waiting for the tension to dissipate? 
Of course, even if we could name the at- 
tenders and the non-attenders every time, 
many answers to these questions would re- 
main guesswork, but it might at least be bet- 
ter founded. What is proposed here is not 
an answer to big questions but the presen- 
tation of some evidence, with a minimum 
of interpretative comment, for others to ex- 
ploit as they will. The evidence can be useful 
to historians of many different interests and 
points of view and certainly requires many 
different skills in interpretation. Accordingly, 
it should not be encumbered in its debut 
with a commentary that is both parti pris 
and necessarily selective. 

The evidence relates to one group among 
the lords, the secular prelates. For these it 
is possible to supplement Professor Roskell's 
findings. The twenty-one diocesan bishops, 
seventeen in England, four in Wales, were 
all summoned to parliament as of right. The 
survival of their episcopal acta in good num- 
ber and detail, the involvement of many in 
royal service, and, to put it generally, their 
life and work in circles where written records 
were both made and kept with some effi- 
ciency, allow us to construct quite detailed 
itineraries for a substantial majority and to 
have some idea of the whereabouts at times 
of the rest. It is therefore often possible to 
see bishops making their way to and from 
parliament or else continuing in their di- 
ocesan or other work. Although the record 
still remains incomplete, some reasonably 
detailed and well-founded assessment of the 
degree of attendance of most bishops can 
be made and consequently of the record of 
the attendance of the episcopate as a whole. 
Furthermore, a record of the attendance or 
absence of individual bishops from any one 
particular session of parliament may con- 
tribute to an understanding of a political ep- 
isode at that time, especially if the response 
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of each bishop can be set in the context of 
his own overall record. 

Of course, the bishops as a group will not 
do as a typical sample by which the putative 
attendance and attitudes of all their col- 
leagues in the upper house might be 
calculated. The bishops, for example, are al- 
ready known to have been the most con- 
scientious group of attenders in the house, 
yet their fellow lords spiritual, the parlia- 
mentary abbots, were the worst. 3 And al- 
ready we are running into problems of def- 
inition. To conclude that bishops collectively 
were "conscientious" in attendance, abbots 
"deplorable," the higher ranks of the lay 
peerage good, the lesser baronage indifferent, 
may mislead unless the inquiry goes further. 
What may need emphasis is the personality 
and public place of each individual, without 
regard to rank. The bishops, dukes, and earls 
may not have attended simply because they 
were bishops, dukes, and earls; the abbots 
and barons not stayed away because that 
was the custom of their kind. The bishops 
may be the best sample to have, if that is 
all we can have, because, of all the elements 
in the house of lords, they were indeed the 
most diverse group, and their individual at- 
tendance records range the whole spectrum 
from invariable presence to complete ab- 
senteeism. Any consistent correlations be- 
tween attendance record and personal back- 
ground might well be an acceptable product 
of the prosopographical method. 

That said, it is well to show caution. Some 
bishops were secular clergy and some reli- 
gious. Some had been much involved in sec- 
ular affairs and some not at all; but all were 
men of the cloth, and that did matter. They 
could not participate in judgments of blood. 
They had their places ex officio, not by per- 
sonal, hereditary right. All answered to the 
pope as well as to the king, and more than 
once they protested to their temporal lord 
that they could not support him in something 
that might offend the true authority of their 
spiritual lord. In more immediate terms, they 



answered to the provincial convocations of 
their clergy, too. Among themselves, bishops 
differed greatly in birth, expertise, career, and 
connection. By virtue of the see each held, 
they differed widely in terms of wealth and 
prestige. 4 Sees such as Canterbury, York, 
Winchester, and Durham were the equal of 
any in Western Christendom, others — Ban- 
gor, Llandaff and St. Asaph in Wales or 
Rochester and Carlisle in England — of small 
account. It must be emphasized, therefore, 
that the episcopate does not easily lend itself 
to reduction to meaningful percentages, 
fractions, or statistical representation, when 
some were so very much "more equal than 
others." In this paper the quantifying of the 
episcopate's overall record or even at any 
one parliament has been deliberately es- 
chewed — more than some historians might 
like. Quantification can be, and has been, a 
very misleading and unsound habit. 

It should also be established from the out- 
set that imponderables must remain in in- 
terpretation. There are plenty of incidental 
references, for example, to both ill-health 
and feeble old age among the episcopate, 
and both no doubt had a considerable effect 
on records of attendance. Several bishops 
who had been regular attenders ceased to 
be so in their last years. 5 But it would be 
dangerously near to a circular argument to 
attribute such retirement to physical decline 
as a matter of course. One might as well go 
the whole way and attribute all absences not 
otherwise accounted for to some unrecorded 
malady. The effects of ill-health on parlia- 
mentary attendance cannot be listed neatly 
and quantified. By the same token, the actual 
ages of bishops are a matter fit only for light- 
hearted, off-the-record speculation in the 
great majority of cases. 6 

While here we are concerned specifically 
with parliament, the bishops' attendance 
does have its interest also for those who 
study the episcopate's own world, the 
church. With or without the forthcoming 
Reformation in mind, the condition of the 
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later medieval church and how it was being 
run are questions of lively current interest. 
Parliament was an important point of contact 
between church and state, even more so if 
the Convocation of Canterbury was assem- 
bled at the same time. How the episcopate 
responded to summonses to parliament may 
contribute something to an understanding 
of their view of the church-state relationship. 

The attendance register offered here begins 
with the "Good Parliament" of 28 April-10 
July 1376, an exceptionally well-documented 
assembly and one of particular importance. 
This parliament and its successor, the "Bad 
Parliament" (27 January-2 March 1377) 
make a notable and natural prelude to the 
parliaments of the reigns of Richard II and 
the three Lancastrian kings, which provide 
the main shape of the record. As a terminal 
date, the first session of parliament sum- 
moned by Edward IV (4 November-21 De- 
cember 1461) was not only important in 
marking a new dynasty after a violent rev- 
olution, but had the rare advantage of keep- 
ing records of some of the daily attendances 
in the upper house. 7 

Four assemblies in this period have not 
been considered for purposes of general dis- 
cussion, although the evidence relating to 
them has been duly noted in its place: the 
session of parliament which occupied five 
days at Shrewsbury, 27-31 January 1398; 
the assembly at Westminster on 30 Septem- 
ber 1399, which present historical opinion 
is generally reluctant to accept as a parlia- 
ment; and the two one-day sessions at 
Reading, 12 February 1453 and 11 February 
1454, which, evidently by design, were pro- 
rogued at once. 8 Excluding these, there re- 
mains a theoretical total of 2,037 episcopal 
attendances or absences relating to 97 as- 
semblies to be entered in the register. From 
this total must be subtracted 116 instances 
where a bishopric was vacant throughout 
the session in the eyes of the English au- 
thorities or where a bishop was ineligible to 
attend by reason of non -recognition, dis- 



grace, or formal disaffection. 9 Of the re- 
maining 1,921 instances, it has been possible 
to confirm, in the main with certainty, in 
some cases with reasonable probability, 
1,179 attendances and 449 absences. 10 Set 
against the remaining 293 lacunae, the reg- 
ister stands as 85 percent complete. 

Nevertheless, evidence of attendance from 
certain bishoprics remains scanty. All four 
Welsh bishoprics (who share 150 lacunae 
fairly equally among them) and Carlisle, 
Chichester and Rochester (45, 28 and 22 re- 
spectively) are especially ill-served. While in 
some ways the attendance records of these 
lesser bishops may be those which can best 
be spared, it remains unfortunate that one 
end of the bench is so consistently under- 
represented. It will be suggested that it is 
exactly such lesser men who provide a 
weathercock of political behavior. However, 
apart from Ely and Durham (each with thir- 
teen lacunae), the register is nearly complete 
for every other bishopric. 

In all the bishoprics where evidence is 
weakest, the principal cause is the complete 
or extensive loss of the episcopal registers. 
The problem is different only with Rochester. 
One of the smallest of dioceses, its episcopal 
registers, although generally extant and well- 
kept, do not provide so crowded an itinerary. 
Maybe quite simply the bishop had less 
business to record. 11 In the case of Durham, 
where the extant registers cover only thirty- 
three years out of the eighty-five in the pe- 
riod, and of Ely, where the registers are both 
incomplete and not infrequently unhelpful 
about itinerary, the whereabouts of the 
bishops can still be located quite often be- 
cause of their frequent involvement in royal 
government, diplomacy, and political activ- 
ity. In both cases, well over three-quarters 
of their bishops' attendance records can be 
recovered. By comparison, everything con- 
spires to deprive us of alternative sources of 
information about the lesser bishops. Unlike 
their eighteenth-century counterparts, these 
were not young careerists on probation and 
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eager to climb further rungs by translation 
as a reward for public and political service. 
Quite the reverse, they tended very often to 
be men who neither had been nor were going 
to be much involved in public service and 
hence appeared infrequently in contempo- 
rary official and literary sources. By the same 
token they were often quite elderly on ap- 
pointment and even less likely to make much 
public mark. Their sees were small, poor, 
and mainly remote, hence there is numeri- 
cally less chance also of their appearing in 
wider ecclesiastical business, such as the ex- 
change of benefices across two dioceses. 
Even so, the record of this trade (particularly 
until Archbishop Courtenay's demand for a 
curb on the practice in 1391) is a valuable 
source of information for the itineraries of 
bishops whose own registers do not survive; 
their approval of an exchange may well be 
recorded in the extant register of the other 
diocese involved in the transaction. 

No doubt some of the remaining gaps in 
the register will one day be filled. Perhaps, 
too, occasional instances will arise when a 
bishop who is recorded here as absent on 
the basis of a single reference will prove to 
have attended part of an extended session 
of parliament at some other time. 12 It has 
seemed impracticable to give references for 
every entry in the register; sufficient notes 
are called for, as it is, where some expla- 
nation of an entry is required. A full list of 
the sources examined or particular references 
followed up might testify to the persistence 
of hope over experience but would be an 
expensive and dubious luxury to include 
here. 13 Surviving episcopal registers, cathe- 
dral chapter act books and cathedral priory 
registers or principal cartularies have been 
worked over, together with records of par- 
liaments and councils and, it is ventured, 
those haystacks among public, literary, and 
other institutional records where it seemed 
certain or even reasonably possible that nee- 
dles might be found. 14 As has been said, 
further information is most needed on seven 



small bishoprics, and concentrated studies 
of these might well produce some valuable 
cache. Insofar as cartularies survive from re- 
ligious houses within these dioceses, some 
chance reference may well arise, and the 
vast collections of such antiquaries as 
Browne Willis might indeed put in a small 
tithe. In short, the bishops were ubiquitous; 
they cropped up everywhere. 

There are three sources of evidence which 
require some explanation or justification. 
Historians have never really doubted that 
those lords who were appointed as triers of 
petitions were indeed present or expected; 
and often, for individuals, this can be proved. 
Altogether, the episcopate received 487 ap- 
pointments as triers. There seem to be no 
more than 16 identifiable instances (with 
maybe 2 more unresolved) where a bishop 
who was so appointed did not attend. 15 (Ten 
of these, it should be added, occur before 
1394.) As the appointments were generally 
of well-recorded greater bishops, it can be 
shown that in no fewer than 431 of the re- 
maining instances the appointee was cer- 
tainly present. Consequently, it has seemed 
reasonable to record the 38 cases where a 
bishop was appointed but whose where- 
abouts are otherwise unknown as "probable 
attendances." These are therefore entered in 
brackets, with the suffix t to make the matter 
clear. In any case, this evidence usually adds 
only to our knowledge of the greater bishops, 
and conclusions as to the overall attendance 
record from any particular see are not ma- 
terially affected. It should be added that it 
seemed too rash, or at least introduced too 
speculative a note, to presume that any par- 
ticular bishop acquired automatic appoint- 
ment whenever he attended, though the 
record might suggest as much; hence, failure 
to be appointed has not been designated as 
probable absence. 

The majority of surviving letters of proxy 
are gathered together as Special Collection 
10 in the Public Record Office. A few more 
letters can be found in episcopal registers. 
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Only 9 instances at most occur where a 
bishop, for some reason, attended a session 
for which he had previously returned proc- 
tors, and, even then, not all of these need 
have been flat contradictions. 16 With 111 
proxies recorded as returned by bishops who 
were certainly absent, it seemed reasonable 
once again to refer to these sources as prob- 
able absences, in the 51 cases where other 
information fails. Again such entries in the 
register are bracketed, with the suffix p. 17 

The number of surviving letters of proxy 
from bishops declines after the early years 
of Henry VPs reign until, after 1443, there 
remain only those to be found in the registers 
of Bishops Bekynton of Bath and Wells and, 
to a lesser extent, Lacy of Exeter. This has 
a particularly unfortunate bearing upon our 
knowledge of the Welsh bishops. It needs 
to be noted also, that, because the letters of 
proxy play their most significant part in tell- 
ing us of the attendance of bishops of Welsh 
sees, they create a bias in the overall record 
of such bishops toward probable absentee- 
ism. The survival of letters of proxy is too 
random to permit the degree of such dis- 
tortion to be calculated. 18 

The third of these sources of evidence is 
interesting but of less overall importance. 
Formal exemptions from attendance were 
few, apparently granted with some reluc- 
tance, and based in nearly every case upon 
genuine old age and ill-health. 19 In several 
cases there is very good evidence that the 
exemption was indeed only recognizing the 
bishop's general loss of mobility. The atten- 
dance lists may even suggest that these vet- 
erans were often particularly conscientious 
in appointing proctors to parliament — the 
condition upon which their exemption 
rested. 20 Some examples can be found of 
bishops who apparently did attend in spite 
of exemption: John Buckingham of Lincoln 
in 1390 Can.) and 1394, Walter Skirlaw of 
Durham (whose exemption by Richard II, in 
fact, did recognize initially his long service 
as much as any inability to travel) in 1399 



and 1401, John Fordham of Ely (who had 
been granted a specified two-year exemp- 
tion, without explanation, in December 
1399) in 1401, and Thomas Bekynton in 
1453 (twice). There is, however, one notable 
anomaly in the case of William Aiscough of 
Salisbury, who was exempted for life on 1 1 
July 1443 by reason of his personal atten- 
dance as confessor upon the king. Notwith- 
standing, he appears never to have been ab- 
sent from any of the twelve subsequent ses- 
sions of parliament until the very last before 
his murder in June 1450. Moreover, his ap- 
pointment as a trier of petitions in three of 
the four parliaments rules out the idea that 
his exemption still permitted him not to par- 
ticipate even though he was presumably in 
the vicinity as the king's confessor. Indeed, 
on 1 July 1449, or thereabout, he spoke in 
a debate among the lords during the time, 
perhaps even in a formal session, of the 
Winchester Parliament. 21 It can perhaps be 
speculated that Aiscough's duties to the king 
became more secular in nature and made 
his attendance necessary almost as soon as 
he had secured the exemption. 

When John de la Bere of St. Davids was 
being confirmed in February 1457 in his ear- 
lier exemption on the grounds of ill-health, 
his complaint was mentioned that this ex- 
emption (of which no record has survived) 
had not prevented his being fined for ab- 
sence at some time. Fining seems to have 
occurred only once, at the instance of the 
Protector, the duke of York, in April 1454, 
and de la Bere was indeed one of those pe- 
nalized. 22 Presumably, it was this occasion 
which the bishop had in mind, and his com- 
plaint was not denied (nor explicitly admit- 
ted) in 1457. Ironically enough, the session 
of 1454 was one of only two that de la Bere 
is actually known to have attended during 
his episcopacy. His case apart, however, 
there are very few instances when the at- 
tendance or absence of an exempted bishop 
cannot be corroborated. In the lists, absence 
has been suggested on such occasions, but 
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in brackets, with the suffix e, to indicate the 
lack of supportive evidence. 

The main purpose of this paper is the pre- 
sentation of the register of evidence rather 
than extensive comment, for it has already 
been submitted that the material could in- 
terest historians in many different ways. 
However, a few points might be made in 
interpretation of the record. First, we might 
ask why the greater lords apparently did at- 
tend more frequently than the lesser. Was 
this simply a mark of their illustrious station 
in life, or was it a reflection of deeper in- 
volvement by such individuals in the busi- 
ness of the crown? Although the greater lords 
spiritual must not be lightly equated with 
their temporal counterparts (after all, gen- 
erally speaking, the former achieved their 
greatness by merit, whereas the latter were 
born to it), a brief survey of attendance see 
by see does show some consistent patterns 
of behavior which may have wider appli- 
cation. 

The archbishops of Canterbury have a 100 
percent record of attendance. 23 (The see was 
vacant in April 1414.) They held the great 
seal, it is true, for over fourteen years in the 
period and had a virtually automatic place 
among the king's advisers or on any regency 
council. Yet the valiant attendance of the 
ailing William Courtenay and the elderly 
Henry Chichele, neither of whom was par- 
ticularly essential to the crown or even 
wanted at the time, suggest that such 
obligations were only one consideration. 
Granted, too, the opportunity or even need 
to meet their suffragans in or out of con- 
vocation on such occasions for ecclesiastical 
business, it still seems that the archbishop 
of Canterbury simply did not think of being 
absent. 

The archbishops of York, deprived of eight 
attendances through vacancy, achieved oth- 
erwise a record of attendance comparable to 
their colleagues in all the other greater sees, 
that is, they were present at some three- 
quarters of the sessions. However, the ap- 
parent contrast with Canterbury is rather 



deceptive, and York is worth a little exam- 
ination, because the making of its record 
typifies that of other sees. The archbishops 
of York's record was marred, in the first 
place, by Henry Bowet's drawn-out old age 
and well-evidenced failing health, for which 
reasons he sent proctors regularly to the last 
seven sessions of parliament before his death 
in 1423. On the other hand, Alexander Ne- 
ville's nine (out of eleven) absences, 1379- 
84, have no such natural explanation. 24 True, 
he had attended assiduously between 1376 
and 1378, but so had nearly every other 
bishop. They had been difficult years polit- 
ically, not least for the church itself. 25 Im- 
portantly, when he did return it was as a 
close adviser to the king. The pause is too 
long to explain by ill-health, especially given 
the subsequent "recovery." Moreover, Ne- 
ville, through his family, would not have 
lacked interest in national politics. As other 
sees are examined, it may seem that the real 
point is that Neville was an almost unique 
example of an archbishop with virtually no 
previous public service to the crown. Bowet's 
case, on the other hand, is an example of 
what was probably a very common reason 
for absenteeism, the conscientious bishop 
brought down by failing powers, although 
few cases can be so explicitly documented. 
However, Neville may exemplify (perhaps 
more spectacularly than any archbishop 
should have done) a more significant factor 
that determined attendance or absence, the 
simple fact of non-involvement in govern- 
ment service, something rare among arch- 
bishops of York but obviously more common 
elsewhere. Between them, it may be noted 
finally, these two periods of sustained ab- 
sence account for all but three of the ab- 
sences of the northern archbishop from par- 
liament in the period. 

The record of the bishops of Durham, on 
the evidence of eighty-two known instances, 
stands on a par with those of York, Win- 
chester, London, Lincoln, Norwich and, al- 
most certainly, Ely. Certainly these bishops 
were without doubt holding the greater 
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in terms of the wealth of the bishopric (Lon- 
don excepted), their status, and the public 
prominence of the incumbents. From each 
of these, and these alone (with the dubious, 
even unlikely, exception of Bangor), there 
was overall a 75 percent attendance record 
by the incumbent bishops over the whole 
period. Only from the see of Worcester cer- 
tainly, with possibly Rochester and St. Da- 
vids besides, did the successive bishops 
achieve even a 70 percent result among the 
rest. It might appear, then, that tenure of a 
greater see of itself required the attendance 
of the bishop more assiduously at parlia- 
ment, but such attendance by status may be 
a misleading hypothesis, at least in direct 
terms. What has to be remembered is that 
the crown took particular interest in ap- 
pointments to these greatest sees, in favor 
of its own men. 26 William of Wykeham, 
Henry Beaufort and William Waynflete es- 
tablished for the immensely rich see of 
Winchester a record second only to that of 
Canterbury itself by virtue of their close 
public, usually also personal, association 
with successive kings. Perhaps because they 
had their principal diocesan seat on the 
South Bank the record was not hard to 
achieve, but this seems unlikely to have 
made much difference. It is more likely that 
the record of the bishops of London is per- 
haps enhanced by the location of their 
diocese. Obviously, it is not impossible that 
the bishop, although resident in London, 
might not have attended parliament on every 
occasion. But only twice, in 1440 and 1447, 
did a bishop of London fail to travel to par- 
liaments in the provinces, and on both oc- 
casions in company with many of his breth- 
ren. The bishops of Durham, with thirteen 
lacunae still to be accounted for, may more 
probably be statistically flattered, because 
many of the gaps in the relevant evidence 
relate to Robert Neville, who, like Alexander 
Neville of York, put in an obviously irregular 
performance, which may well obscure the 
full extent of his absenteeism. His family (he 
was Cardinal Beaufort's favored nephew and 



brother to Richard, earl of Salisbury) ob- 
tained his great bishopric for him in 1438 
by translation from Salisbury at a still 
youthful age (and, incidentally, by an un- 
blushing, even emphatic, justification almost 
exclusively by blood-kinship) but his lack 
of involvement in public life generally, even 
in that of the administration of the north, is 
quite startling, especially given his family's 
increasingly controversial role. With the ex- 
ception of Neville, the bishops of Durham's 
record is obviously good, and the similarity 
to the record from York is taken further by 
the eventual retirement and formal exemp- 
tion from attendance of a conscientious and 
long-serving bishop, Walter Skirlaw. 

Without giving further examples, it may 
be said that bishops of Lincoln and Norwich 
both followed suit, with most consistent rec- 
ords of attendance by bishops much expe- 
rienced in royal service, interrupted only by 
the retirement of once-vigorous bishops, 
most notably John Buckingham of Lincoln, 
who was exempted in 1385 and only came 
very occasionally thereafter before he was 
eased out of his see in 1398. 27 Again there 
is just one bishop who provides an exception, 
Henry Despenser of Norwich. Once more, 
here was an aristocratic diocesan who at a 
relatively young age had been appointed to 
his see with little or no intervention by the 
crown and with hardly any experience of 
public service. Yet, although Despenser had 
lively political interests and was a keen sup- 
porter of Richard II (in 1399 at least), the 
bishop's overall record of attendance is poor. 
Finally, the record of the bishops of Ely, 
although it lacks thirteen entries, suggests 
an outstanding diligence, particularly as 
several of the lacunae in the record relate to 
Thomas Bourgchier, whose increasing public 
involvement after his translation from 
Worcester in 1443 and known attendances 
do not suggest much unrecorded absen- 
teeism. 

All in all, therefore, Professor Roskell's 
propositions seem entirely borne out. The 
greater bishops were very often formerly or 
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presently high in the service of the crown, 
frequently councillors if not more. Although 
the large majority at any point spent most 
of their time in their dioceses and were only 
occasionally attendant upon the king, their 
experience and, when needed, further ser- 
vice continued to make their attendance de- 
sirable. Most lived well past their time of 
sustained involvement with royal affairs. 
Even in the case of relatively young, evi- 
dently fit, and politically acceptable bishops, 
such involvement frequently fell away 
markedly soon after episcopal promotion. 28 
Such men now worked (and they did work) 
in their dioceses: theirs was no retirement 
sinecure. There were only a few in these 
highest reaches of the episcopal bench who 
had not been involved in public service at 
some time or other. Three, all aristocrats by 
birth, have been seen as standing in notable 
contrast in their reluctant attitude to parlia- 
mentary attendance. Otherwise, there was 
almost complete consistency in all these 
greater bishoprics from one incumbent to 
another, with only retirement in later years, 
and in some cases ill health, marring the 
record. It would be rash to deny that the 
wealth, status, and tradition of these sees in 
themselves would encourage their bishops 
to attend so regularly, and in the case of 
Canterbury especially this was probably a 
point the archbishop consciously considered. 
But, for the rest, it seems that experience 
and expertise were of greater importance. 
Well may they have seen themselves as the 
king's natural advisers, and wisely indeed 
would the king make use of their ability. 

Bishops in the greater sees were more of- 
ten than not royal servants raised to their 
bishoprics for past service to the crown. 
Stronger evidence comes from the other sees, 
where incumbents had more varied origins. 
The record of the remaining bishops in En- 
glish sees, if one of reasonable diligence 
overall, suggests that considerable experience 
in royal government was the hallmark of 
those who did attend as compared with those 
who did not. The bishops of Salisbury, Bath 



and Wells, Hereford, Worcester, and prob- 
ably also Chichester and Rochester, all es- 
tablished sound enough collective records of 
attendance for their sees and this in spite of 
several prolonged retirements in their last 
years on the part of formerly diligent attend- 
ers. Some closer examination suggests, too, 
that the overall records from other bishoprics 
would have been comparable, had not pro- 
longed misfortune attended one or more of 
their diocesans. To illustrate this, the see of 
Coventry and Lichfield might be singled out 
for detail. 

In Coventry and Lichfield, a number of 
factors resulted in the worst record of epis- 
copal absenteeism in the country. A good 
example was Robert Stretton. Well on in 
years by 1376, he had apparently been ap- 
pointed in 1360 through the good offices of 
his employer, the Black Prince when his 
eyesight had already begun to fail. 29 Stretton 
never moved from Great Haywood (Staf- 
fordshire) and, accordingly, never attended 
a parliament in the period. Walter Skirlaw, 
briefly, and Richard Scrope (1385-98) im- 
proved the record, although the latter's dip- 
lomatic activity did not help. In 1398 John 
Burghill, the king's highly unpopular con- 
fessor, obtained the see. After attending 
Henry IV's first parliament, no doubt to sat- 
isfy the crown of his acquiescence in the 
new order and to find acceptance, he had 
an exemption from the next parliament and 
did not attend in person any further parlia- 
ment (or convocation, in fact) in his life- 
time. 30 So far as one can see, he ran his 
diocese well enough and could travel around 
it energetically, but he enjoyed no favor with 
the new dynasty or with the restored arch- 
bishop, Thomas Arundel. Probably he can 
be considered unique in the period if he did 
enter upon an extended, if largely self-im- 
posed, exile from parliament. His absence 
from convocation seems to confirm the 
point. 31 

In 1415 John Catterick succeeded to the 
see, explicitly to enjoy episcopal status in the 
papal curia and at the Council of Constance 
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as the king's principal resident agent. During 
his brief tenure of the see and when in En- 
gland, he attended parliament. Thereafter, 
from 1420, the bishop was William Hey- 
worth, who had been an outstanding abbot 
of St. Albans, but whose appointment to the 
see is curious and not explained at all by his 
subsequent career. He deserves attention. As 
abbot, he had cultivated powerful friends 
for the abbey, but as bishop he showed no 
great enthusiasm to continue such connec- 
tions on his own behalf. 32 He was vigorous 
enough to move around his diocese and to 
journey as far as St. Albans, for which he 
evidently retained much affection; but, save 
for a brief rally, 1429-32, and an appearance 
at the exceptionally well-attended parlia- 
ment of October 1435, he paid parliament 
scant regard after 1422, while, however, still 
attending convocation. 33 He attended just 
seven out of twenty-four sessions between 
1423 and his death in 1447. In 1439 he was 
exempted from parliamentary attendance on 
grounds of ill-health (which his subsequent 
itinerary hardly seems to justify), although 
it must be said that since 1434 he had also 
been missing from convocation. The ex- 
emption from parliament really provides no 
convincing explanation for his lack of in- 
volvement. Heyworth's record is worth not- 
ing, for it is one of the clearest examples 
that those monk-bishops who had had no 
administrative connection with the crown 
were apparently little better in their atten- 
dance than their fellow-religious among the 
lords, the parliamentary abbots. 34 After 1447, 
the see of Coventry and Lichfield had much 
more politically involved ordinaries in the 
persons of William Booth, Reginald Boulers, 
and John Hals. In this troubled period when 
most bishops resolved to attend parliament, 
they were present consistently. 35 Even then, 
however, there were absences. Boulers felt 
it prudent in 1451 to acquiesce in the com- 
mons' request (which the king actually re- 
jected in his case) that he absent himself 
from court. In January 1461 Hals was with 
Margaret of Anjou in the north in open de- 



fiance of the Yorkist parliament held in the 
name of the captive Henry VI. Thus, almost 
to the end, the bishops from this see were 
subject to handicaps that few others had to 
endure. 

Salisbury is a good example of a diocese 
where bishops attended faithfully unless re- 
stricted by old age or foreign business. For 
the most part, its bishops had much to offer 
the government. There are two interesting 
exceptions, however. Robert Neville was re- 
luctant to attend parliament in his first years 
at Salisbury (1427-30). Appointed at the age 
of twenty-two, he was totally inexperienced, 
and his later record at Durham, which was 
to remain unimpressive, seems to suggest a 
consistent lack of interest. It may be signif- 
icant, however, that his papal provision had 
been contrary to the regency council's wishes 
and achieved only at the special request of 
his uncle, Cardinal Beaufort. The cardinal 
experienced serious political difficulties in 
England during the next few years and, in 
any case, was often out of the country. 36 
This may have encouraged the young bishop 
to lie low or perhaps the government itself 
indicated informally that he need not hasten 
to parliament. However, he is not the first 
young bishop of high birth whose poor at- 
tendance record has been noted, and perhaps 
nothing so pointed should be read into his 
absences. The second instance seems of more 
obvious significance. Richard Beauchamp, 
who at the time was at Henry VI's court in 
essentially a personal capacity, did not attend 
the hostile parliamentary sessions of No- 
vember 1450 and January 1451. He was 
usually assiduous in attendance, save for one 
notable occasion in November 1455, when 
he was officially declared to have been ab- 
sent by the Protector, the duke of York, and 
his council. 37 Although Beauchamp later 
transferred successfully to the Yorkist cause, 
for so long as Henry VI held sway he seems 
to have regarded his position as politically 
delicate. 38 

The bishopric of Bath and Wells provides 
further examples of consistently conscien- 
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tious parliamentary attendance before old 
age intervened, and again its bishops were 
generally men closely involved in govern- 
ment service. The same can be said of bish- 
ops of Exeter regarding both careers and at- 
tendance records until 1424. Thereafter, 
however, Edmund Lacy, formerly the dean 
of Henry V's chapel royal and a prelate of 
high religious reputation, entered into a long 
period of absence. Between 1425 and his 
death in 1455 he attended only three out of 
thirty-six sessions. He obtained an exemption 
from attendance for life in February 1435 
because he could no longer easily ride, and 
evidence in later years points to severe 
physical weakness. 39 For some years his rec- 
ord of attendance had already been poor, 
even though, until 1431, he always visited 
London at least once a year, sometimes when 
convocation was meeting. For many years 
after that he was still able to undertake vis- 
itations of his diocese. However, since he 
had already turned fifty when appointed (in 
1420), his stamina at least may have been 
on the wane ten years later. His record is 
very similar to that already noted of his con- 
temporary, Heyworth of Coventry and 
Lichfield. It is similar, too, to that of another 
contemporary bishop, Thomas Spofforth of 
Hereford, who is known to have attended 
only four sessions in twenty-seven years, 
thereby accounting for almost all the ab- 
sences of bishops of Hereford in the period 
under review. With Spofforth, however, 
there seems to have been no serious problem 
of ill-health. Formerly abbot of St. Mary's, 
York, for which house he retained great af- 
fection and to which he eventually retired, 
he had apparently been promoted to Here- 
ford in 1422 largely through Bishop Beau- 
fort's influence. For no apparent reason, he 
was at times peculiarly on the defensive re- 
garding his episcopal position, sometimes, 
on the other hand, so disturbed as to request 
to be allowed to resign. 40 However, his rec- 
ord of absences seems more probably 
founded upon the same causes as those of 
Lacy and Heyworth than upon any extreme 



fluctuations in his political acceptability. The 
general impression remains that many bish- 
ops were committed to attending, but erratic 
attendance or prolonged absenteeism could 
and did occur among those who were dili- 
gent in their ecclesiastical responsibilities 
and, to that extent, had a high sense of public 
duty. They had not previously been involved 
in royal government, nor ever were to be. 
(This is not to imply that good attenders 
could not be diligent diocesans too.) 

This impression, suggested by the few in- 
dependents among the holders of the greater 
sees, seems to be gaining strength from the 
record of these other sees, where such bish- 
ops were more often to be found, sees where 
civil servants alternated with candidates of 
a different career. The attendance records of 
successive bishops of Worcester, for example, 
varied greatly and seem clearly to reflect the 
background of each bishop. Of these, Henry 
Wakefield, a veteran former royal servant, 
attended a majority of Richard II's parlia- 
ments and otherwise, because of ill-health, 
sent proctors. He never gave up entirely. 
Tideman of Winchcombe, Richard li s doctor 
and reputed confidant, was only bishop very 
briefly, dying in 1401, soon after his royal 
patron's fall. Thus little can be said of his 
attitude to attendance. 41 Thomas Peverel, 
who had first come to prominence as one 
of Richard II's chaplains, attended irregularly 
after his rather surprising translation (maybe 
through the influence of Bishop Beaufort) 
from Llandaff to Worcester in 1407. This 
translation doubtless meant that he was po- 
litically acceptable to the new dynasty, but 
his primarily spiritual gifts seem not to have 
been required at parliament. Richard Clifford 
(1401-7) and Philip Morgan (1419-26), both 
high in government, and Thomas Polton 
(1426-33), who had been, attended with 
great regularity. On the other hand, Thomas 
Bourgchier, twenty-two years old on ap- 
pointment in 1435 and of royal blood, at- 
tended infrequently, like others of his kind 
before him. Finally, John Carpenter, his suc- 
cessor in 1444, a distinguished churchman 
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with a court connection, attended sporadi- 
cally until he was eventually drawn in, like 
most others, by the political problems of his 
patrons in the 1450s. 

Assessment of the attendance of the bish- 
ops of Chichester, Rochester, and Carlisle 
is, as has been said, handicapped by nu- 
merous deficiencies in the record, but there 
is evidence to suggest that they responded 
much as their better-recorded colleagues. 
Accordingly, their overall record is a lit- 
tle inferior because the men appointed to 
the sees were less frequently or heavily in- 
volved in royal service. Certainly their sees 
lent them no natural place in the king's 
council in compensation. Even on the re- 
stricted evidence, the number of their known 
absences is at least equal to that of their 
better-documented colleagues. Rochester, 
however, has its own particular interest. It 
had a special relationship with Canterbury, 
and its bishops' relatively impressive record 
of attendance relies heavily on the contri- 
bution of John Langdon (1421-35) who 
played an important part in support of 
Archbishop Chichele, rather than directly of 
the crown, during Henry VTs minority. Over 
a shorter period, 1400-04, John Bottlesham 
had shown similar commitment, particularly 
in support of Archbishop Arundel, even 
though he himself had had little independent 
contact with the crown. And, at the begin- 
ning of the period under review, Thomas 
Brinton had been a very independent com- 
mentator on public affairs until ill-health 
overtook him. These three apart, bishops of 
Rochester, who were often monks, were at 
best irregular in attendance and sometimes, 
especially in their last years, generally absent. 
In this respect, bishops of Chichester and 
Carlisle were much the same. Although sev- 
eral bishops of the former see, in particular, 
had been promoted through royal favor, it 
was only when they had experience in sec- 
ular government that their attendance be- 
came consistent. Since usually they were not 
experienced, their attendance was often in- 
frequent. The example of Marmaduke Lum- 



ley of Carlisle (1429-50) reinforces the point. 
Like so many young aristocrats his early at- 
tendance was rather poor. Later he looked 
for opportunities to enter Lancastrian service 
and accordingly began to attend parliament. 

The bishops in Welsh sees were men gen- 
erally of little or no involvement in the sec- 
ular service of the crown. Often they were 
in religious orders and already well along in 
years when first appointed to the episcopacy. 
Their record shows irregular attendance, but 
it seems entirely to bear out the themes al- 
ready suggested. Certainly, men such as 
Adam Houghton, John Gilbert, Guy Mohun 
and Thomas Rudbourne, who were much 
involved in government, gave bishops of St. 
Davids (the most important of the Welsh 
sees) a fair record of attendance, and they 
received some support from Stephen Pa- 
trington, Henry V's confessor, and Benedict 
Nicoll, who seems to have been used across 
the whole province of Canterbury rather 
than in his own diocese specifically. It is 
doubtful whether the bishops of Bangor 
really matched those of St. Davids for at- 
tendance, although a raw statistical assess- 
ment based upon present evidence might 
suggest as much. True, Nicoll attended reg- 
ularly while at Bangor as he was to do later 
for St. Davids, but more evidence is not likely 
to change the figures. Many of the bishops 
do appear in parliament on occasion, but 
their generally advanced age on first ap- 
pointment and their almost complete lack of 
involvement in royal service make a good 
attendance record unlikely. We should, in 
any case, recall Professor Roskell's sugges- 
tion that such inexperienced bishops perhaps 
had not a great deal to contribute to the most 
important work of the house of lords, even 
if they were in attendance upon parliament 
or taking part in convocation nearby. 42 

The bishops of Llandaff and St. Asaph 
need little consideration. Their records look 
poor. Even on the incomplete evidence 
available, their known absences are numer- 
ous, and little that is known about their ca- 
reers militates against the idea that they were 
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frequently absent. It should only be added 
that in the case of St. Asaph the attendance 
record of the bishops is heavily influenced 
by the particular, well-recorded, perfor- 
mance of Robert of Lancaster, abbot of Valle 
Cruris, who seems to have been appointed 
to the see faut de mieux, with his custody 
of the temporalities, papal provision, and 
consecration extending over two years, 
1409-1 1 . Retaining the abbey in commendam, 
he was not even summoned to parliament 
until 1414, and thereafter, pleading ill-health 
(even supplying details of his physical 
symptoms on occasion), he returned proxies 
constantly until his death in 1433. In all 
probability he was as unexrited as were the 
authorities about his episcopal promotion, 
and his presence in parliament would have 
been of little personal or general interest. 

To sum up so far. A survey of the par- 
liamentary attendance of the episcopate 
makes it clear that allowance must be made 
for a good deal of individual behavior but 
suggests that certain, fairly predictable, pat- 
terns emerge. Bishops of the greatest sees 
were uniformly consistent in attendance. 
Since these bishops were so frequently men 
of much experience in government and con- 
tinuing active service to the crown, their at- 
tendance must be regarded essentially as 
purposeful professional activity. Over and 
above this, and no doubt as a direct con- 
sequence, such bishops seemed to regard at- 
tendance as a regular practice for life, even 
when they apparently no longer had a spe- 
cific contribution to make. It is likely that 
sustained interest in government on the part 
of such bishops, with their continuing value 
as experienced councillors, and the devel- 
oped tradition and status — both political and 
honorable — attaching to such greater sees, 
contributed something to this diligence. 
However, the notably inferior records of a 
handful of the aristocrats (often young) who 
managed to secure appointment to the 
greatest sees suggest that attendance did not 
depend upon the status of one's see as such 



or even upon one's own private political af- 
filiation. Active usefulness and experience 
in royal government seems the really decisive 
factor. The greater bishops, a priori the most 
influential members of the lords spiritual, 
seem to have attended very much as indi- 
vidual counsel to the crown rather than as 
independent magnates commenting upon 
governmental performance or as represen- 
tatives of the church gathered to fight for 
its causes. 

If we knew even a little more of what 
individual bishops said and did in parlia- 
ment, this impression could be tested. As it 
is, we can only move on to note that the 
bishops from middling and lesser sees do 
seem to strengthen the impression. Bishops 
of governmental experience were still legion 
and mustered a good parliamentary record. 
Perhaps they were more likely than their 
greater brethren to allow old age to deter 
them, but there are too many imponderables 
to justify that conclusion. Probably their less 
exalted place in the hierarchy reflected a 
similarly more modest career and less influ- 
ence in government, so that the usefulness 
of their presence waned accordingly with 
the passage of time. It may be worth noting 
that the several bishops, whose service to 
the crown, while considerable, had been of 
an essentially personal or spiritual kind, 
usually allowed their attendance to descend 
to a level comparable with that of bishops 
who had had little or no contact with the 
crown — especially after the passing of their 
royal patron. It could be added, too, that 
few bishops who had previously had such 
limited connection became involved to any 
great degree in royal service (ecclesiastical 
matters apart) after their promotion. When 
we come to the humblest of the sees (in- 
cluding those in Wales), secular clergy with 
little or no connection with the crown and 
confessors, monks and friars (often elderly 
men) figure more prominently. Rising royal 
servants would have declined such modest 
promotions, unwilling to exchange their rich 
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pluralities for episcopal status entailing some 
obligation to tend sees that were poor, even 
wild and remote. 43 Such lesser men did not 
attend parliaments often. Whatever attrac- 
tions a few weeks of civilized company, for- 
mal dignity, and mixing with the mighty 
might be supposed to have offered, a place 
in parliament was apparently intended in 
normal times for those lords spiritual who 
had something specific to contribute to gov- 
ernment. In short, most bishops who came 
did so to give expert service rather than to 
exercise an independent, political influence. 
And, if this is the case, then perhaps we 
should be wary of speaking of conscien- 
tiousness or diligence in assessing different 
individual records. While the way in which 
the upper house of parliament had devel- 
oped allowed the lords to be a political as- 
sembly of the great men of the realm, it was 
their original role as the king's men, his 
counsellors and immediate lieutenants, 
which seems to have been more usually 
considered, at least in regard to the bishops. 

These suggestions might be examined 
briefly, in the light of the whole episcopate's 
record of attendance from one parliament 
to the next. First, however, there is a more 
general factor, the influence of the convo- 
cation of Canterbury on attendance. 44 In the 
period under review, up to October 1435, 
thirty-eight sessions of parliament were held 
while the southern convocation was meeting 
or would meet immediately afterwards in 
the same locality. On no fewer than twenty 
of these occasions episcopal attendance in 
the parliament seems to have exceeded 70 
percent of the theoretically possible total, 
and on only three occasions did it fall below 
60 percent. 45 Remarkably, in only seven of 
the thirty-one parliamentary sessions of this 
same period when convocation was not 
meeting concurrently was a 70 percent at- 
tendance obtained, and on ten such occa- 
sions attendance fell below 60 percent, 
sometimes well below. Surely no amount of 
statistical inadequacy can undermine this 



very marked difference. It was, of course, 
the bishops least connected with the crown, 
generally the lesser bishops in another sense, 
who accounted for the variation. 

An obvious reason why the bishops might 
respond so much better when convocation 
met concurrently with parliament was the 
question of clerical taxation. Yet these same 
bishops should have had comparable interest 
in the discussions of taxation in parliament 
when a convocation had not been sum- 
moned. 46 For a long time the amount and 
sometimes the nature of the clerical grant 
were in practice determined in parliament. 
Furthermore, the bishops' own contribution 
was from their temporalities and bound by 
what was granted in parliament, not in con- 
vocation. Even so, bishops unconnected with 
royal affairs seem largely to have neglected 
the responsibility of speaking for the clergy 
in parliament unless convocation was meet- 
ing at the same time. More important still, 
it would be difficult to argue that those bish- 
ops who were in attendance did much better, 
if, as has been suggested, they came not to 
plead causes with the king but rather to lend 
him their advice and service. In view of the 
voluntary absence of so many of their "in- 
dependent" colleagues, it seems unlikely that 
they saw themselves primarily as speaking 
on behalf of the clergy either with the king 
or the commons, or as critical judges of the 
king's demands on their own account. There 
were certainly occasions when they did so. 
Archbishop William Courtenay, for example, 
led strong resistance in 1384 to the commons' 
attempt to oblige the clergy to a particular 
level of subsidy. 47 Archbishop Thomas 
Arundel, and apparently other bishops too, 
reacted sharply to suggestions of short-term 
confiscation of ecclesiastical temporalities to 
alleviate the king's financial crisis in 1404. 48 
Evidently it would be presumptuous to dis- 
miss as "yes-men" all the bishops who at- 
tended, yet their usual contribution seems 
aimed at assisting the king's cause, even if 
that consisted of pointing out, from their 
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diocesan experience, problems that his de- 
mands or the commons' response would im- 
pose on their clergy. Although only tangen- 
tial, all this is clearly not at odds with the 
view that in parliament it was the commons, 
not the lords, who were usually at the center 
of debates about granting taxation. Indeed, 
we may be led to sympathize with Dr. J. H. 
Denton's recent suggestion that the lower 
clergy, who are hardly ever referred to in 
the rolls of parliaments but who evidently 
did still send proxies to parliament, may have 
had a more important part to play than has 
customarily been supposed. 49 

The bishops did not expect to speak for- 
mally on taxation in parliament. They also 
did not take the publicly critical attitude to- 
wards royal demands for subsidies made in 
convocation that the lower clergy did. They 
often acted alone and in concert as advocates 
for the crown. This may be simply a tribute 
to the firm control by erstwhile royal servants 
of the episcopal bench as a whole, but, if 
so, it would still be safe to say that for many 
bishops it was quite as much the proper con- 
cerns of the church as the king's business 
that brought them out of their dioceses. The 
fragments of record that do survive, notably 
(if perhaps not typically) in 1461, suggest 
that, having once traveled up, the bishops 
would all attend regularly at least upon the 
full formal meetings of the peers in parlia- 
ment. And not infrequently convocation had 
to hang fire from day to day while they did 
so. But at least some would not attend upon 
particular meetings of lords when these 
were, in effect, no more than committees or 
subcommittees of royal counsellors or when 
they themselves had no direct expertise to 
bring to bear upon the agenda of such meet- 
ings. 50 

A comparison of attendance at sessions 
when such parliamentary taxes were con- 
sidered and granted as the clergy would be 
expected to match with those occasions 
when they were not, seems to bear out the 
suggestions made so far. There seems to be 



no recurrent pattern of increased attendance 
in the former case or of any reduction in the 
latter. This is as true of parliamentary ses- 
sions held when the southern convocation 
was meeting so nearly concurrently and close 
by that a single journey would cover the two 
assemblies, as of parliaments summoned 
with no convocation nearby or in prospect. 
When convocation did not coincide with 
parliament at all, attendance at the former 
was still generally impressive. Several bish- 
ops who were consistently absent from par- 
liament were likewise missing from con- 
vocation. In one or two cases this was so, 
even when there was no question of ill- 
health. However, other bishops customarily 
absent from parliament did attend convo- 
cation. 51 Of the remainder, bishops with as- 
sociations with the government attended 
quite as well as they did in parliament, and 
independents responded in much the same 
way as on those occasions when parliament 
provided an added attraction and, predict- 
ably, rather better than when they were 
summoned to parliament alone. 

In dealing, then, with attendance in par- 
ticular parliaments, one must beware of the 
danger of making too much of raw variations 
in the record of attendance, when each 
bishop constituted some 5 percent of the 
total and when the mere fact of the calling 
of a convocation alongside parliament seems 
to have guaranteed a respectable gathering. 
Even so, there do seem to be patterns, not 
only in the character of those who would 
attend most consistently but also in the tim- 
ing of attendance in relation to impending 
political events. The register, in this latter 
respect, can at least be suggestive, if no more: 
detailed studies of particular episodes would 
be needed to establish valid causal connec- 
tions. Here there is place only for a few gen- 
eral suggestions. 

While peaks of attendance occurred, as 
might be expected, in the first parliament of 
every reign, they also seem to coincide with 
times of acute political uncertainty for the 
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crown. The bishops, at least, seem to have 
responded publicly to crises, although lack 
of information hinders us from assuming 
that the lords temporal reacted in the same 
way. There were, on the other hand, certain 
periods when attendance dropped especially 
low, as in the early 1380s, the 1390s, the 
early 1400s and, to a lesser extent, the 
1420s. 52 Allowance for the effects of old age 
duly made, was it only the uninvolved who 
were not attending or were some of those 
with experience of royal affairs also absent? 
Some of these years were certainly times 
when the king seemed to lack rapport with 
the great men of the realm, and at these and 
other times the abrupt end of a period of 
low attendance coincides with the onset of 
an acute political crisis. Demands for re- 
course to "natural counsellors" were at such 
times seriously meant, and the recent thin 
record of attendances of bishops in parlia- 
ment may be one illustration of the fact. 53 
Much will depend on identifying who had 
been absent and who not, when such in- 
stances are examined. 

When attendance was unusually high, the 
greater bishops and leading lay peers could 
no doubt still exercise much influence over 
their less experienced colleagues by virtue 
of their standing, their expert knowledge, 
and their familiarity with parliamentary 
ways. Even so, an assembly that included 
(on the lords spiritual's side anyway) so 
many more members than usual, evidently 
attracted by contentious political circum- 
stances, must have conducted itself rather 
differently. Those generally prepared to act 
as a consultative body assisting the govern- 
ment, advising the king and representing his 
views to the commons, were now augmented 
by others who had not such familiarity in 
government. Had these latter abandoned 
their diocesan routine and traveled to par- 
liament merely to sit quiet and do nothing? 
As has been said, even regular attenders 
might on some such occasions have been 
disaffected and less ready than usual to be 



helpful. The "Good Parliament" of 1376 is 
one instance where this does seem to have 
been so. However, while it is probably im- 
possible to generalize about the causes and 
effects of these occasions of high attendance, 
it does seem that in many cases the lords 
spiritual were actually rallying to the king's 
cause. Not for nothing had the crown taken 
such an interest over the years in episcopal 
appointments. 54 The parliament of 1411 or 
that meeting in the wake of the first battle 
of St. Albans in 1455 may be cases in point 
where high attendance represented a rally 
to a beleaguered king. If on other occasions 
the bishops were ready to join critics of the 
king's administration, the records of atten- 
dance— 1388 and thereafter or 1450-51 or 
1454-55 are striking examples — make it only 
too clear that an "opposition" that did man- 
age to take advantage of a meeting of par- 
liament to assume control would be unwise 
to rely upon a continuance of full attendance, 
by the bishops anyway. 

It would be both impertinent and thor- 
oughly misconceived to work through the 
parliamentary history of the period, sug- 
gesting at every turn that the evidence of 
episcopal attendance demands revisions in 
interpretation of contemporary politics and 
government. Rather, a deliberately brief sur- 
vey of episcopal attendance may serve to 
illustrate some of the general suggestions 
made so far. 

The period began with very high atten- 
dance at the controversial "Good" and 
"Bad" Parliaments, and the first parliament 
of Richard II's reign, when arrangements for 
the minority were made. Attendance was 
also full at the Gloucester Parliament in 
1378, when feelings still ran high concerning 
the conduct of government, and not least as 
this related to the church's own rights and 
privileges. After 1378 (the last time when a 
council of regency was appointed for the 
young king), attendance fell away, even- 
tually to an unusually low level. On the 
whole it was those bishops with least ex- 
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perience in royal administration who were 
absent, together with a few former royal ser- 
vants whose days (as it proved) were num- 
bered and who had retired to their dioceses. 
The evidence does not suggest that the ex- 
perienced and still-active members of the 
episcopate were voting with their feet against 
the government style of the young king and 
his court. When the attendance level did rise, 
it seems to be in reaction to an impending 
political crisis for which the inexperienced 
and the retired chose to reappear in strength. 
Although there was still nothing really 
"wonderful" about the bishops' attendance 
in 1386, their numbers were distinctly higher 
than they had been. Furthermore, the level 
of attendance was very high indeed for the 
parliaments of 1388. These were not only 
tumultuous but, by comparison with 1386, 
could be predicted to be so. Thereafer, at- 
tendance gradually fell away again. These 
were years when Richard II gradually re- 
covered exclusive control of his government, 
moving towards rule through his household. 
It would be tempting to see the mediocre 
attendance of bishops at parliament as ev- 
idence of their alienation from the king, but 
again a head count suggests the less dramatic 
explanation. The absentees were the veterans 
and the inexperienced. An exception to prove 
the rule, the January parliament of 1390 was 
a unique occasion when the bishops had 
their own special incentive to arrive in no- 
table strength — which they did — to com- 
ment on the reenactment of the Statute of 
Provisors. Otherwise, no crisis was expected: 
the king and the current experts met with 
the commons; the other bishops left them 
to it. 

The events of 1397-99 were political crises 
by any standards, and there was extremely 
high attendance. After the earliest years of 
Henry IV's reign, it fell off markedly once 
more, this time perhaps much to the dis- 
comfort of the crown. An especially low 
point was reached in the autumn parliament 
of 1404 at Coventry, which may make the 



anti-clerical criticism voiced in the time of 
that parliament easier to explain. Attendance 
then recovered sharply for the second ses- 
sion of 1406, after Henry IV had been se- 
riously at odds with the commons. Indeed, 
the lords spiritual then continued to attend 
quite steadily, and even in some strength, 
until January 1410. Archbishop Arundel, it 
may be worth noting, was now — perhaps 
reluctantly — holding the great seal. The 
king's ill-health, his financial problems, and 
rising criticism from Prince Henry and his 
friends again created a crisis for the king. It 
seems worth remarking how the bishops fell 
away in attendance for the second session 
of 1410, when the prince held the reins, but 
returned in numbers to witness his dismissal 
in December 1411. If the bishops are at all 
typical of other lords, this apparent lack of 
sympathy with the prince's cause, when he 
was doing his best to promote it, may well 
help to explain why it failed. In February 
1413, after a turbulent year verging on armed 
insurrection on the part of the prince, with 
the king's death imminent, attendance was 
massive. It was, in fact, greater than Henry 
V obtained for his first parliament shortly 
thereafter. 55 

Henry V's interests abroad, notably in 
France and at the Council of Constance, of- 
ten left the lords spiritual thinly represented 
as an estate in parliament; but when bishops 
who were in ill-health or overseas are dis- 
counted, the attendance of the remainder is 
quite impressive. 56 In November 1417, for 
example, only eight bishops at most turned 
up, but five more were at Constance, two 
sees were vacant, and two or even three 
bishops ill. Bearing this in mind, such a level 
of attendance was in fact rather better than 
in the years after 1422 when, despite the 
inclusion of several leading bishops on the 
regency council and in great offices, atten- 
dance was low. Admittedly, the effects of 
old age probably made a particular contri- 
bution at this time (six bishops died between 
February 1423 and July 1426, all but one 
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with a long career behind them), and con- 
vocation was rarely called to meet when 
parliament sat. It should, of course, be re- 
membered that those bishops on the council 
would probably have been the regular at- 
tenders in any case and so added nothing 
to the potential number. The Gloucester- 
Beaufort quarrel of 1426 and the coronation 
of the king in 1429 seem each to have en- 
couraged some revival in attendance. Much 
more, the alarmed reaction at home to the 
English diplomatic defeat at the Congress of 
Arras in 1435 provoked very high attendance 
in the next parliament. Less predictably, the 
failure of Cardinal Beaufort's peace initiative 
in 1439 did likewise, although in this case 
the level of attendance soon fell back, when 
parliament reconvened after a brief Christ- 
mas recess for a second session. 

From 1445 the pattern of attendance of 
the bishops in sessions of parliament seems 
to require a different explanation. The epis- 
copal bench from this time until the end of 
Henry VI's reign contained an unusually 
large number of men with little or no ex- 
perience in secular government. 57 It had at 
least its quota of bishops in retirement. Fur- 
thermore, meetings of the convocation of 
Canterbury only rarely coincided with ses- 
sions of parliament. 58 For these reasons, only 
a modest level of attendance might be ex- 
pected. Quite the reverse, however: atten- 
dance reached and, just as remarkably, 
maintained a very high level throughout the 
next fifteen years. Thus the lords spiritual 
in parliament assumed an unusual appear- 
ance: they were there in force from parlia- 
ment to parliament, but they did not have 
at their head the usual phalanx of experi- 
enced, royal servants. This is not to say, 
however, that they were the less devoted to, 
or connected with, the dynasty. Far from it. 
The fact was, as recent studies have shown, 
that laymen had begun to take up careers 
and move into offices in royal service hitherto 
dominated by churchmen. Accordingly, with 
fewer such churchmen being advanced for 



promotion, the episcopate was coming to in- 
clude more theologians and ecclesiastics 
proper. 59 Often, however, these were men 
favored or employed by the crown in a very 
personal way. In times of controversy they 
might well indeed be reckoned parti pris to 
a much greater extent than their "civil ser- 
vant" predecessors. They were, nonetheless, 
clearly limited in governmental experience 
and while, no less than before, the crown 
sought to bring in bishops as counsellors, 
there must be some considerable doubt as 
to their political weight or ability. 

In this last phase of the period, when po- 
litical concern on the part of the bishops was 
sustained at a generally high level, it is the 
troughs in the chart of attendance which are 
interesting. In February 1447 attendance at 
parliament at Bury St. Edmunds was prob- 
ably very low, for a session which, by normal 
criteria, one would expect to have been well 
attended. Although few bishops may be 
thought of as possible partisans of the duke 
of Gloucester or prepared to come to his 
defense (which evidently they were not), the 
absence of many bishops from this parlia- 
ment can only have reflected adversely upon 
the marquess of Suffolk's position. If 
Gloucester were to be brought to trial for 
treason, the lords spiritual could not them- 
selves, under canon law, have been party to 
a judgment of blood. According to the prec- 
edent of 1397, they would have been asked 
to appoint a lay proctor, and in that way 
effectively consent to the duke's condem- 
nation. The failure of so many bishops to 
attend may suggest that they knew they 
would be sent out during the main event 
but it may also suggest reluctance to imply 
support of the government's action against 
Gloucester. Certainly it meant thin atten- 
dance which cannot have helped Suffolk. 60 
Such conjectures are supported by the fact 
that the bishops returned to parliament in 
strength for the several sessions of the par- 
liament of 1449-50 (except the last session, 
at Leicester, in April 1450), a parliament 
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which saw the impeachment of Suffolk, the 
destruction of the administration he had led, 
and the rejection of his friends at court. 61 
When the next parliament met, in November 
1450, the attendance was still high for the 
first session, at least by the more important 
bishops, and this was a parliament for which 
Richard, duke of York, had hoped a great 
deal. In the second session (January- April 
1451) the number of these bishops attending 
was certainly smaller, and it diminished 
much further again at the last session which 
met in May 1451. By then the government 
was able to brush aside, almost contemp- 
tuously, what final attempts were made in 
York's favor. Certainly the few bishops 
present were solidly on the government's 
side, but since those who were now absent 
were almost all of them just as personally 
loyal, it may be thought that they were con- 
tent with the government's recovery after 
Suffolk's fall and confident of its ability to 
dampen down the last embers of opposi- 
tion. 62 They themselves had been away from 
their dioceses long enough. 

The episcopate returned in strength, 
however, for the first session of the parlia- 
ment of 1453, at Reading, "the most co- 
operative one Henry ever met," after York's 
humiliation in the previous year (at Dart- 
ford). 63 Not surprisingly, the government 
kept this already long-serving parliament in 
being by prorogation after the collapse of 
the king's health in the summer, although 
for seven months no actual business was 
undertaken. Government was conducted 
through an informal, collective authority 
vested in the lords in support of the chan- 
cellor, Cardinal Kemp. This arrangement 
kept both Margaret of Anjou and the duke 
of York at bay. Only in March 1454, after 
Kemp's death, did York obtain a protector- 
ship. Soon afterwards he instigated fines for 
absence — in response to a petition — against 
nine bishops, among other lords. 64 Four of 
these bishops indeed did not attend: Lacy 
of Exeter, Bekynton of Bath and Wells, Lowe 



of Rochester and Blakedon of Bangor, al- 
though the first had an exemption of long- 
standing and was certainly decrepit, and the 
second was also formally excused even 
though he had attended recent sessions. All 
four subsequently secured a moderation of 
their fines after examination of their excuses. 
So too did Bishops Bird of St. Asaph and 
Ashby of Llandaff, whose absence may, 
therefore, be assumed. Such moderations 
had been allowed for in the original measure 
as not detracting from the basic principle 
that all lords should regard themselves as 
duty-bound to be present. Carpenter of 
Worcester, Pecock of Chichester and de la 
Bere of St. Davids, however, gained no such 
remission, a most interesting fact because all 
three had actually been present in the par- 
liament at some time or other. Carpenter, at 
least, whose itinerary is relatively well -re- 
corded through the acta in his episcopal reg- 
ister, both came late and left early. All three 
had connections with the court, although 
Carpenter does not seem to have been ac- 
tively partisan, certainly much less so than 
several others. It would be interesting to 
know how many other lords who were fined 
were similarly being penalized for with- 
drawal rather than absence, and, if so, 
whether their withdrawal was deliberate in 
the face of York's protectorate or whether, 
more probably perhaps, York (or possibly 
even the upper house as a whole, or parlia- 
ment in general) was reacting sharply against 
all those who, for whatever reason, were 
refusing to assume the collective responsi- 
bility now demanded of them. 65 Since these 
three bishops (and nearly all the nine, in 
fact) were men who would not usually have 
been regarded as important for the func- 
tioning of parliament, York may indeed have 
been seeking to affirm an important prin- 
ciple, if only to protect himself. Certainly, 
for all their court affiliations, the bishops in 
question were no direct political threat to 
York, and, after all, their greater colleagues 
had remained at parliament to the end. 
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Following the first battle of St. Albans, 
episcopal attendance was high at the par- 
liament of July 1455, a parliament which, 
despite the victory of the Yorkists in the field, 
saw them less than all-powerful and evi- 
dently subject to severe criticism. Attendance 
of bishops was probably scarcely lower in 
the November session when the commons 
had to press the lords into agreement that 
York should have the protectorship once 
more, and when again the matter of those 
absent was formally raised. Probably again, 
attendance was still at least as high early in 
1456 when Henry VI dismissed York from 
office. 66 Through all this last period it seems 
very likely that the bishops, although po- 
litically inexperienced, were collectively 
among the most loyal of the court's sup- 
porters, many out of personal obligation to 
the king himself. The court, however, had 
little time for parliament, or was afraid of 
what might happen if it met. It was nearly 
four years, in very changed circumstances, 
before virtually every available bishop came 
to the Coventry Parliament in November 
1459 and accepted the attainders of the 
Yorkists. On the other hand, although the 
evidence is far from complete, it seems 
probable, too, that nearly as many bishops 
attended the parliament of November 1460 
when those attainders were reversed. As to 
their reaction to the more openly factional 
session of January 1461, the evidence is un- 
fortunately lacking for most but the obvious 
adherents to either party. It need only be 
added, in conclusion, that nearly all made 
certain of attending Edward IV's first par- 
liament in November 1461. In fact, to judge 
from Professor Roskell's findings, this was 
perhaps the end of the period in which the 
bishops were not only numerous but also 
much concerned with political and dynastic 
considerations from one session to another. 
Probably the house as a whole returned to 
its advisory role, with a reduced number at- 
tending, although, as Edward IV reverted to 
the practice of promoting lawyer-adminis- 



trators, our earlier hypothesis would suggest 
still quite respectable levels of attendance 
overall. 

The prime purpose of this paper has not 
been any detailed analysis of the political 
implications of the episcopate's record of at- 
tendance, which must be left to others. In 
conclusion, it should be recalled that, as 
Professor Roskell asserted, the bishops col- 
lectively had probably the best attendance 
record of any section of the upper house — 
not that any can be quantified — the greater 
of them (like their lay counterparts) being 
little less than devoted. 67 On examination, 
this record appears to be a reflection of their 
frequent experience and involvement as in- 
dividuals in royal government rather than 
of any factor inherent in episcopacy or in 
the status of the greatest sees, and perhaps 
this characteristic does help to illustrate the 
nature and working of the upper house as 
being in normal times different from, rather 
than greater or lesser than, that of the com- 
mons. Certainly, Professor Roskell's findings 
in respect to the lay peerage underwrite this 
suggestion. 

One might simply reflect finally, as a re- 
minder of the overall human problem in- 
volved, that nearly three out of every four 
of the sessions of parliament required travel 
in the winter months, and that after 1380 
the average age (at a guess) of the episcopate 
never fell below fifty. The apparently aged 
who could not travel were balanced by 
young bishops of noble origin who would 
not. Nearly all the bishops did have to travel 
to attend: they were not already with the 
king, but resident in their dioceses. Their 
itineraries show how late they would leave 
their departure; small wonder that they 
might arrive after the opening of the session, 
and often did. Likewise, they set off for home 
as soon as parliament and convocation were 
over. If this was the attitude of those most 
closely interested in the crown's affairs, small 
wonder that other bishops did not come of- 
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ten unless immediately concerned, and ab- 
bots frequently not at all. It is, then, no sur- 
prise that kings so often lacked "natural 
counsellors" among their "continual coun- 
cillors" — maybe it was not always for want 
of trying. When members of the episcopate 
came to parliament, they came not as pol- 
iticians and magnates anxious for the op- 
portunity to set the realm to rights, nor as 
the conscientious element among the oth- 



erwise uncaring, but as busy men (for such 
they were) with responsibilities back home 
in their dioceses. They responded out of 
professional concern for their duty as in- 
dividuals to the king but were anxious to 
see that duty done with dispatch. The bish- 
ops have not always been seen in this way, 
but it seems important that they should be, 
in evaluation both of themselves and of the 
working of the lords in parliament. 



Notes to the Text 



1. For recent examples of very different viewpoints, 
see G. O. Sayles, The King's Parliament of England 
(London, 1975) and R. G. Davies and J. H. Denton 
(eds.), The English Parliament in the Middle Ages 
(Manchester, 1981), which both address themselves 
explicitly to many of the main points of contention. 
There has been a very important recent debate be- 
tween, on the one hand, W. H. Dunham and 
C. T. Wood, "The right to rule in England: depo- 
sitions and the kingdom's authority, 1327-1485," 
American Historical Review 81 (1976): 738-61, and 
C. T. Wood, "Celestine V, Boniface VIII and the 
authority of parliament," Journal of Medieval History 
8 (1982): 45-62; and, on the other hand, J. W. 
McKenna, "The myth of parliamentary sovereignty 
in late-medieval England," E[nglish] Historical] 
R[eview] 94 (1979): 481-506. 

2. J. S. Roskell, "The problem of the attendance of 
the lords in medieval parliaments," B[ulletin of the] 
Institute of] Historical] Research] 29 (1956): 153- 
204 (reprinted with the same pagination in his Par- 
liament and Politics in Late Medieval England (Lon- 
don, 1981), vol. 1). I would like to thank Professor 
Roskell for his comments upon an early draft of 
this paper. 

3. Ibid., p. 199. Although Professor Roskell's use of 
the terms is justifiable, it will be suggested in what 
follows that, for the secular prelates at least, terms 
such as "satisfactory," "dutiful" or "deplorable" 
might better be applied within the context of each 
individual's real obligation for attendance. 

4. General and specific studies of members of the 
episcopate are legion, but see, e.g., J. T. Rosenthal, 
"The training of an elite group: English bishops in 
the fifteenth century," Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, new series 60, part 5 (1970); 
J. R. L. Highfield, "The English hierarchy in the 
reign of Edward III," T[ransactions of the] R[oyal] 
Historical] S[ociety\ 5th series, 6 (1956): 117-38; 
R. G. Davies, "The episcopate," in Profession, Vo- 
cation, and Culture in Later Medieval England, ed. 
C. H. Clough (Liverpool, 1982), pp. 51-89. 

5. In Table 2 the following bishops changed from 
regular attendance to regular absence in their later 
years: T. Bekynton, H. Bowet, T. Brantingham, J. 
Buckingham, J. Harwell, W. Heyworth, E. Lacy. 



The first five had all served the crown in a long- 
term, secular capacity. Several other bishops missed 
the last sessions of parliament before their death. 

6. Occasionally historians have done some clever 
things, for example, with the evidence of university 
degrees. However, because we rarely know the exact 
year of qualification in most cases in this period, 
and because graduation (especially to higher de- 
grees) was not tied rigorously to any age in any 
case, the results would be either spurious or so 
vague as to be statistically unacceptable. Measuring 
the length of pre-episcopal careers as a guide to 
age is an equally misconceived exercise. 

7. The Fane Fragment of the Lords' Journal of 1461, ed. 
W. H. Dunham (New Haven, 1935). See also p. 
77, note 274. 

8. See note 70 to the register for 1398. The fact of 
the session of 12 Feb. 1454 is merely noted, because 
the parliament was reconvened only two days latex 
at Westminster. There is no relevant evidence con- 
cerning the episcopate. 

9. Perhaps too severely, absentees have been marked 
down in the register whom the crown summoned 
to attend but who also for very similar reasons 
were in no position to do so. All examples of these 
kinds are noted at their place. 

10. See p. 78. 

11. To rub salt in the wound, the episcopal registrar 
wrote in the record in 1437: "Memo, that many 
other things were done by the reverend father in 
God [Thomas Brouns] . . . , but because the lord 
lived at Bromley, these acta were not obtained by 
Thomas Creme who occupied the registry; nor after 
his translation to the see of Norwich were they at 
any time restored or sent to the registry or archive 
of the bishop of Rochester"; Maidstone, Rochester 
DRO: Register of Thomas] Brouns, fol. 118v. 

12. Note has been made at the relevant points in the 
register where this possibility seems to require spe- 
cial notice. However, on the whole, bishops seem 
either to have attended the whole session or none 
of it. Diplomats returning from embassies are an 
obvious exception, but fortunately their movements 
are usually recorded elsewhere. 

13. The bibliography to my Ph.D. thesis, "The Epis- 
copate in England and Wales, 1375-1443'' 
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(Manchester, 1974), is a substantial, although not 
complete, guide and indicates, too, the kind of 
ground covered for the years following, to 1461. 
Surviving episcopal registers, including fragments, 
are listed by D. M. Smith, Guide to Bishops' Registers 
of England and Wales (London: Royal Historical So- 
ciety, 1981). 

14. I am grateful to Professor A. L. Brown of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow for the results of his own survey 
of council records and charter rolls. While I have 
worked over the range of sources myself, I must 
acknowledge the many specialized monographs 
made freely available by their authors, especially 
theses, from which many relevant references have 
emerged. It is not possible to note them individually, 
but I have especially in mind the reconstructed itin- 
eraries of certain individual bishops, particularly 
those for whom no episcopal register survives. I 
am grateful to the College of Arms in London for 
permission to consult Ms. 2 H 13. 

15. At least four (maybe five) had certainly appointed 
proctors to the parliament. 

16. There must always be the general possibilities of 
unexpectedly rapid recovery from illness or changes 
in business commitments or priorities. Specifically, 
Henry Wakefield of Worcester in 1 386 and William 
of Wykeham of Winchester in 1401, for example, 
seem to have arrived significantly late and may 
have been doing no more than displaying exemplary 
conscientiousness or guarding against uncertain 
commitments. Thomas Langley of Durham, too, 
who returned a proxy in Sept. 1429 but then at- 
tended, was absent (a rare event) from the second 
session, in the New Year; but the proxy had been 
on the grounds of ill-health. John Fordham of Ely 
(1401) and Thomas Bekynton of Bath and Wells 
(March 1453) actually held formal exemptions from 
attendance when, having made proctorial arrange- 
ments, they themselves attended. 

17. Two particular cases should be noted. John Harwell 
of Bath and Wells was evidently an invalid after 
1380 and is marked absent, whether or not a proxy 
was returned: the existence or not of explicit evi- 
dence is marked in the register. Robert of Lancaster 
of St. Asaph, summoned 1414-33 (death), seems 
never to have attended and frequently sent letters 
of proxy. He is marked as probably absent 
throughout, with a note of whatever sparse evidence 
is available. 

18. See J. H. Denton and J. P. Dooley, Representation 
of the Lower Clergy in Parliament, 1295-1340 (Royal 
Historical Society, London, 1985). This study in- 
dicates that the proctors did not merely present 
their principals' written apologies for absence and 
then depart, but played a more significant role in 
parliament. 

19. References for specific exemptions noted subse- 
quently may be obtained from the complete lists 
of exemptions, 1327-1500, in Roskell, Appendix 
B, pp. 202-204. 

20. See, for example, the records of John Buckingham 
of Lincoln and Thomas Brantingham of Exeter in 
Richard U's reign and, later, after the ending of the 



collection in the series, SC 10, in the P[ublic] R[ecord] 
Offficel the practice, relatively rare among bishops, 
of Edmund Lacy of Exeter and Thomas Bekynton 
of Bath and Wells, who recorded in their episcopal 
registers their conscientious meeting of the obli- 
gation. 

21. A. R. Myers, "A parliamentary debate of the mid- 
fifteenth century," B[ulletin of the] f[ohn) Rolands] 
University) Uibrary of] Manchester] 22 (1938): 388- 
404. See also W. H. Dunham, "Notes from the 
parliament of Winchester, 1449," Speculum 17 
(1942): 402-15. Dunham questioned the precise 
institutional forum for the debate recorded. The 
two scholars extended their discussion to consider 
the intrinsic reliability of the evidence in question 
(see below, pp. 54, 74-5), but, for present purpose, 
Aiscough's presence in Winchester is not to be 
doubted, from the evidence of his own register. 

22. The exemption is listed by Roskell, who discusses 
the fines at pp. 189-91, and see p. 48. 

23. Thomas Arundel was prohibited from attendance 
in the current session after 19 Sept. 1397, and John 
Kemp died partway through a session, on 22 March 
1454. 

24. For details in support of these particular remarks, 
see R. G. Davies, "Alexander Neville, archbishop 
of York, 1374-88," Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 
47 (1975), especially pp. 93, 97. In the October 
parliament of 1383 Neville, with other magnates, 
was ordered to remain in the north to resist Scottish 
invasion (as he did), but he was already well into 
his period of absenteeism and, in any case, was 
not at this parliament. 

25. See G. Holmes, The Good Parliament (Oxford, 1975) 
and R. G. Davies, "The Anglo-papal concordat of 
Bruges, 1375. A reconsideration," Archivum His- 
toriae Pontificiae 19 (1981): 97-146. 

26. There is a very substantial literature on the politics 
of episcopal appointments, but see, e.g., the essays 
listed in note 4; L.-R. Betchermann, "Appointments 
to bishoprics in the Lancastrian period," Speculum 
41 (1966): 397-419; J. W. Dahmus, "Henry IV of 
England: an example of royal control of the Church 
in the fifteenth century," Journal of Church and State 
23 (1981): 35-46. As to when the episcopate was 
politicized (always assuming that it was) in the 
fourteenth century, see the remarks by A. J. Duggan 
in Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte 94 (1983): 
162-4. 

27. For Buckingham's record, I have relied very much 
upon the detailed itinerary presented by A. K. 
McHardy, "The Crown and the diocese of Lincoln 
during the episcopate of John Buckingham, 1363- 
98" (Oxford, D.Phil, thesis, 1972), pp. 559-602. 

28. The most important exception, of course, was in 
the case of the office of chancellor, which was almost 
always entrusted to a senior bishop. In practice, 
though not by any theory, a keeper of the privy 
seal who was episcopally promoted would often 
surrender the office fairly soon afterwards. Diplo- 
macy could be a preoccupation for a few, especially 
at certain times. Some bishops in every reign con- 
tinued after their promotions to fill a spiritual role 
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at court, in particular in the office of confessor to 
the king, a matter for some critical contemporary 
comment. 

29. Canterbury Cathedral, Priory Register G, fol. 227v, 
is explicit as to his blindness and general frailty, 
admittedly later, in 1381. His itinerary suggests his 
problems were of long standing and help explain 
why Innocent VI had been dubious about providing 
him, because of his inability to read under exam- 
ination. Fortunately for the English church, such 
use of bishoprics as retirement homes seems to have 
been rare. 

30. He even absented himself from the parliament at 
Coventry in Oct. 1404. 

31. See Davies, Ph.D. thesis, vol. 3, pp. bodi-iii. 

32. T. Walsingham, Gesta Abbatum Sancti Albani, ed. 
H. T. Riley (RIolls] S[eries], 1869) 3: 493-95; R[otuli\ 
P[ar\iamentorum] 4: 4, 16, 35, 62, 70, 95, for his 
appointments as a trier of petitions. He did send 
proctors in Feb. 1406; PRO SC10/43/2101. 

33. After 1422 the two assemblies rarely met at the 
same time; see below notes 44 and 58. 

34. Roskell, p. 199, sums up the attendance record of 
the parliamentary abbots as "normally deplorable." 
A. M. Reich, The Parliamentary Abbots to 1470 (Uni- 
versity of California, 1941), says nothing about the 
subject in this period. 

35. R. J. Knecht, "The episcopate and the Wars of the 
Roses," University of Birmingham Historical Journal 
6 (1958): 108-31, provides excellent and specific 
context for the latter end of the period. 

36. R. G. Davies, "Martin V and the English episcopate," 
EHR 92 (1977): 337-39. 

37. Proceedings and Ordinance ]s [of the] P[rivy] C[ouncil 
of England} ed. N. H. Nicolas (Record Commission, 
1837) 6: 280. He had also missed the session of 
April-June 1450, during his tenure of the see of 
Hereford, although that was, relatively, a generally 
less well-attended session. 

38. See Calendar of State Papers . . . Milan, ed. A. B. 
Hinds (London, 1912) 1: 63-64. Beauchamp de- 
fected to York's side before the "unlucky" second 
battle of St. Albans, after which "for me and for 
many thousands besides no place seemed safe." 
But Edward IV, as Beauchamp wrote, retrieved the 
situation and thought well of him. "From the king, 
his predecessor, under whom 1 grew up almost 
from the cradle, I could not presume such favour." 

39. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1429-36, (H.M.S.O., Lon- 
don, 1907) p. 453. 

40. Registrum Thome Spofford, ed. A. T. Bannister 
(Canterbury] & Y[ork] S[oc.], London 1919), pp. 
56-57, 165-67, 251-52; Official Correspondence of 
Thomas Bekynton, ed. G. Williams (RS, London, 
1872) 1: 1-3. He pleaded tertian fever when ab- 
senting himself from the great council in 1424, 
which can indeed be recurrent, but it has never 
been diagnosed as an allergy brought about in an 
otherwise healthy person by a summons to an as- 
sembly; Registrum p. 48. 

However, our informant, the author of the H istoria 
\ et Regni Ricardi Secundi (ed. G. B. Stow, Phil- 
aaetohia, 1977), who knew Tideman as his local 



bishop, remarked (p. 165) that after the revolution 
of 1399 he never again came to the royal court. 
He may well then have shared John Burghill's po- 
litical exile but whether by his own wish, that of 
the new king, or probably both, is not evident. 

42. Roskell, p. 199. 

43. Translations from the lesser to the greater sees were, 
in fact, surprisingly rare in this period. 

44. From 1376 to the end of Richard H's reign in 1399 
there were eighteen occasions when parliament and 
the southern convocation overlapped and were held 
in the same locality, as against ten when they met 
at different times or when no convocation was called 
at all in the meantime. In Henry IV's reign the ratio 
is only seven to six. Henry V began with three 
occasions when the two meetings were entirely di- 
vorced but thereafter, no doubt for reasons of fi- 
nancial organization in time of war, caused them 
to meet simultaneously on seven occasions out of 
nine. The regency council had the southern con- 
vocation in nearby attendance at only six sessions 
of parliament, 1422-35, this being partly attrib- 
utable to the more frequent duration of parliament 
for more than one session. (There were ten separate 
parliaments and sixteen sessions in these years.) 
The same factor applies after Henry VI came of 
age, when only twice (in Nov. 1439 and Nov. 1449) 
was convocation on hand, out of twenty-seven ses- 
sions of parliament (not counting the two single- 
day sessions). However, we are speaking of twelve 
separate parliaments, so the divorce does seem to 
have been made explicit and virtually complete. If 
there was a deliberate scheme to ensure that par- 
liament and convocation met at the same time for 
the purpose of granting taxes, the scheme gradually 
broke down and was abandoned (see note 58). 

45. The references to percentages in this paper, based 
on Table 1 and implicit also in the discussion of 
rising and falling attendance, require some justi- 
fication. Basically, the record of the bishops of each 
see has been first calculated over set periods, usually 
a reign— 1376-98, 1399-1421, 1422-35, 1437-61 — 
to eliminate the unknown element, and then an 
overall figure has been deduced (weighted by the 
number of sessions in each period, not by its length). 
Obvious objections to this method can be raised. 
For example, the performance of a bishop whose 
record of attendance can be reconstructed fully 
ought not to be taken automatically as a fair in- 
dication of that of an altogether dissimilar prede- 
cessor/successor whose own record cannot be 
pieced together so well. However, on closer ex- 
amination (see Table 2), such ad hominem anom- 
alies as need adjustment seem to arise very rarely. 
Some discretion has been exercised where a bishop 
seemed almost certain to have given up attendance 
altogether. In fact, if alternatively, unknowns were 
assumed to follow the same ratio as known attend - 
ers and absentees on any single occasion, the result 
in percentage terms would be very little different, 
although the weighting of the surviving evidence 
towards the greater sees would slightly understate 
the degree of absenteeism. It should be emphasized. 
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however, that the unknown element, while variable 
in size and effect, remains a small part of the whole, 
save for the humblest dioceses, and that, for pur- 
poses of present discussion, statistical precision has 
been used only as a convenient basis for broad 
impression: it should not be taken literally, and so 
the results are not presented in this paper in tabular 
form; thus may the unwary be protected from error 
and the quantifiers from themselves. 

46. Specifically on this point, see A. K. McHardy, "The 
representation of the English lower clergy in par- 
liament during the later fourteenth century," in 
Studies in Church History, ed. D. Baker, 10 (Oxford, 
1973): 97-107, and J. H. Denton, "The clergy and 
parliament in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies," in Davies and Denton pp. 88-108. These 
provide references to the considerable literature 
concerning the relationship between convocation 
and parliament, although the subject is far from 
exhausted. I am grateful to Dr. Denton for much 
helpful comment on an early draft of this paper. 

47. J. H. Dahmus, William Courtenay, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1381-96 (Philadelphia, 1966), pp. 164-71. 

48. T. Walsingham, "Annales Ricardi Secundi et Henrici 
Quarti," in Johannis de Trokelowe et Henrici de 
Blaneforde Chronica et Annales, ed. H. T. Riley (RS, 
London, 1866), pp. 391-94. B. P. Wolff e, The Royal 
Demesne in English History (London, 1971), pp. 245- 
47, made an interesting case for redating the incident 
to the parliament of Oct. 1399 which merits further 
consideration. 

49. See Denton, "Clergy and parliament"; Denton and 
Dooley, Representation of the lower clergy. 

50. For Nov.-Dec. 1461, see Dunham, The Fane Frag- 
ment. There is general agreement that a variety of 
meetings would be inspired or necessitated by the 
work of a parliament then as now, involving dif- 
ferent groups of commons and lords and those en- 
gaged in the promotion of the business raised in 
and by the parliament; see, conveniently, A. R. 
Myers in BIHR 51 (1978): 80-81. 

51. John Burghill of Coventry and Lichfield abstained 
entirely. It has already been noted that he may 
have been virtually unique as persona non grata 
vis a vis both the king and his archbishop. William 
Heyworth of Coventry and Lichfield was erratic 
but attended convocation more often than he did 
parliament, although ceasing to do so some five 
years before, in 1439, he was granted his formal 
exemption from parliamentary attendance. Edmund 
Lacy of Exeter's record was notably better until, 
likewise, his ill-health was formally declared, and 
Henry Despenser of Norwich was quite regular. It 
should be emphasized for clarification that, in the 
decade after 1422, parliament and convocation 
rarely met at the same time and place, so there is 
nothing anomalous in the records of Lacy and Hey- 
worth to imply that a meeting of parliament actually 
discouraged them from attending a convocation 
summoned for the same time. 

52. Attendance was also low in some of Henry V's 
parliaments, but this is attributable to the king's 
deployment of so many bishops elsewhere. 



53. For the problems of kings in securing counsel that 
satisfied both themselves and parliamentary critics, 
see A. L. Brown, "The commons and the council 
in the reign of Henry IV," EHR 79 (1964): 1-30; 
J. L. Kirby, "Councils and councillors of Henry IV, 
1399-1413," TRHS, 5th series, 14 (1964): 35-66; 
R. Virgoe, "The composition of the king's council, 
1437-1461," BIHR 43 (1970): 134-60. 

54. See references cited in note 26. 

55. See P. McNiven, "Prince Henry and the crisis of 
June 1412," History 65 (1980): 1-16. 

56. Cf. C. Rawcliffeand L. Clark, "The History of Par- 
liament, 1386-1422: a progress report" (paper pre- 
sented to the Colloquium on Recent Research in 
Fifteenth-Century History, Reading, July 1983), p. 
8, who comment upon "the diminished importance 
of parliament itself during the absence overseas of 
the king and many of the magnates of the realm" 
and the apparent disinclination of leading county 
figures to be elected to the commons in such cir- 
cumstances. (An extended version of this paper ap- 
peared in Medieval Prosopography, Autumn, 1983.) 

57. See my essay, cited in note 4, especially pp. 59- 
62. 

58. The convocation of Canterbury had never accepted 
in principle that its level of subsidy to the king 
should be predetermined by that granted by the 
laity in parliament, although often in practice it 
was, and the commons had sometimes looked ex- 
plicitly for a guarantee or made it a condition that 
the clergy would at least keep in line. During Henry 
VI's adult reign the convocation of Canterbury 
adopted de facto a habit of granting a subsidy to 
the king of one tenth payable in two annual in- 
stallments, and it came to be summoned to meet 
only as and when this consent needed renewal. As 
this custom became regularized, the need to syn- 
chronize meetings with those of parliament became 
less obvious. (In fact, the clergy — by shows of re- 
luctance and the fixing of the dates for payment 
of each installment — contrived to average their 
tenth out at one every three rather than two years.) 
The government did not accept this growing tra- 
dition gladly. It pressed unsuccessfully, for example, 
for a second tenth in 1446, only to be told that the 
first had only been granted on condition of con- 
vocation's immediate dissolution! The government 
managed to obtain marginal additional impositions 
from time to time on a few of those exempt for 
some reason from the tenth, and in July 1449 it 
resorted to forcing convocation into a levy on all 
stipendiary clergy under the guise of a fine for a 
general pardon. In July 1450, in a crisis, it could 
only persuade convocation to grant the next biennial 
tenth after the current one in advance (i.e. taking 
the grants through to Nov. 1453), which at least 
provided a basis for loans against such future rev- 
enues. (The only additional grant the beleaguered 
government could obtain was a levy of two shillings 
in the pound on those religious and others who 
were customarily exempt from the tenth by royal 
license. This was ostensibly granted to the arch- 
bishop for the defense of the church but he then 
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made it over to the king.) In March 1453 convo- 
cation agreed to such a four-stage program again, 
to run to Nov. 1456. At that point the Lancastrian 
government had determined not to meet a parlia- 
ment (although there were great councils), and pre- 
sumably this was why the clergy also escaped any 
further levy in the dynasty's last years. In May 
1460 the southern convocation was called to resume 
its payments, but political events overtook it, and 
its next tenth (granted in July 1461) was to the 
dynasty of York. 

59. R. L. Storey, "Gentleman-bureaucrats," in Profes- 
sion, Vocation, and Culture, ed. Clough especially 
pp. 109-21, analyzes the trend from ecclesiastics 
to laymen in royal offices, with illustrative lists. For 
changes in the composition of the episcopate during 
this period, in terms of academic qualification, see 
R. G. Davies, "The episcopate," in the same volume, 
especially pp. 57-66. 

60. As it turned out, the lords were not called in the 
end to take any formal view of Gloucester's record. 
For recent accounts, see R. A. Griffiths, The Reign 
of King Henry VI (London, 1981), pp. 495-99, and 
B. P. Wolffe, Henry VI (London, 1981), pp. 129- 
32. 

61. British Library, Harleian Ms. 6849, fol. 77, purports 
to record the attendances of some lords in the ses- 
sion at Winchester, 16 June- 16 July 1449, and was 
printed by Myers in B.J.R.U.L.M., 22. W. H. Dun- 
ham doubted its veracity (" "The books of the par- 
liament' and "The old record,' 1396-1504," Spec- 
ulum 51 (1976): 694-712), but it was defended by 
Myers once more ("A parliamentary debate of 
1449," BIHR 51 (1978): 80-81). To the strength of 
Myers's arguments may be added the point that 
the evidence can be corroborated, but never com- 
promised, from other sources in the case of several 
bishops, both regarding some of those said to have 



attended and some who are not mentioned and 
were indeed absent. It is most improbable, following 
up Dunham's hypothesis, that a "forger," using 
another list, from 9 Feb. 1450, contained in College 
of Arms Ms. 2 H 13, fol. 388, could have created 
the list. True, the bishop of Lincoln, William 
Alnwick, who is in neither the 1449 list nor the 
report of the debate at Winchester but was certainly 
at the parliament throughout, died before 9 Feb. 
1450, leaving the see vacant. Hence, Dunham might 
have argued, the forger was not tempted to use 
Lincoln too in his 1449 reconstruction, even though 
as it happens he would have been safe in doing 
so. But the 1449 list is no less convincing for omitting 
Alnwick. As Myers pointed out, Ely and Salisbury, 
whose names are also omitted from the list but who 
were certainly in the parliament, were not trans- 
ferred from the 1450 list as they could have been. 
Furthermore, Hereford and London are on the list 
of 9 Feb. 1 450, and did indeed attend that session, 
whereas in 1449 Hereford was absent and the see 
of London was vacant. The correct absence of their 
names from the 1449 list makes it yet more im- 
probable that this letter is a forgery of the kind 
Dunham proposed. 

62. Beauchamp of Salisbury and Boulers of Hereford, 
however, as has been noted, may have been ex- 
ercising political prudence. 

63. Wolffe, Henry VI, p. 263. 

64. Roskell, p. 190 n. 3, details all the fines and sub- 
sequent remissions. 

65. RP. 5: 242. 

66. Procs. & Ords. PC 6: 279-82, for the notices to 
absentees on 15 Dec. to mend their ways. In such 
circumstances as pertained in 1455-56, as else- 
where, further detailed examination may of course 
lend particular significance to individual cases of 
absenteeism. 
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Register of the Attendance at Parliaments of Bishops of Dioceses 
in England and Wales, 1376-1461 

Notes and abbreviations. 

1. Suffixes: d The bishop was in his diocese. 

e The bishop had formal exemption from attendance. 

p Proctors are known to have been appointed by the bishop, who expected to be absent. 
t The bishop was appointed as a trier of petitions in the parliament. (This is only indicated 

when there is no other evidence of attendance or when the bishop appears to have 

been absent.) 

Where no other evidence has been found, e and p are taken to suggest absence (the bishop's name 
being bracketed), t to suggest attendance. 

2. Where the bishop was in the process of completing an appointment or translation during the course 
of a parliamentary session, details of the principal stages of the process and other apparently 
relevant information are given in footnotes. Appropriate abbreviations are as follows: 

cons.: consecration, 
prov.: papal provision, 
spirits.: spiritualities restored by the archbishop. 

temps.: temporalities restored by the king (and/or by the archbishop of Canterbury in the case 

of Rochester), 
trans.: papal translation. 

3. When a see was vacant, the cust[os] sp[iritualitatuum] was summoned, and required besides to 
organize the response of the diocesan clergy, as the bishop would have done (see R[eports from 
the Lords' Committees touching the] D[ignity of a] P[eer of the Realm], vol. 4). Sometimes, when a 
bishop was known to be certainly or probably absent — usually abroad — the summons was addressed 
to him or his vicar-general; and also, in fact, if the bishop was expected to be otherwise occupied 
outside his diocese and out of touch with his administration around the time of the parliament's 
meeting. This was not, however, the practice in the case of any bishop known, for example, to be 
a permanent invalid, and so it appears to have been a safeguard used only if the bishop was not, 
or would not be, able to supervise (at least in formal terms) his own response and that of his 
diocesan clergy to the summons. In what way a vicar-general or a custos was supposed to respond 
to a personal summons remains a subject for discussion; no evidence of actual attendance at 
parliament, or of proctors appointed, by such an official appears to have survived. 

4. When dates are uncertain, the closest identifiable limits are indicated, e.g., 16 X 22 April. 

1. 28 April-10 July 1376: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, 

Salisbury, Bath & Wells p, 1 Exeter, Worcester, Hereford, Rochester, Carlisle, St. 
Davids, St. Asaph. 2 

Absent: Coventry & Lichfield pd. 

Not known: 3 Chichester, Llandaff . 

Vacant: Bangor. 

2. 27 January-2 March 1377: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Worcester, 

Hereford, 4 Chichester, Rochester, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Bangor, Llandaff. 
Absent: Exeter pd, Coventry & Lichfield pd, Carlisle pd. 

Not known: Bath & Wells. 5 

Not summoned: Winchester. 6 

3. 13 October-?28 November 1377: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, (Norwich t), 7 
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Salisbury, Bath & Wells, Exeter, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, Rochester, 

St. Davids, St. Asaph, Bangor. 
Absent: Coventry & Lichfield pd, Carlisle dt. 

Not known: Llandaff. 8 

4. 20 October-llS November 1378: Gloucester. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, 

Salisbury, Bath & Wells, Exeter, Worcester, (Hereford t), Chichester p, (Roches- 
ter t), (Carlisle), 9 St. Davids, (Bangor t). 

Absent: Coventry & Lichfield pd, (St. Asaph pt)}° 

Not known: Llandaff. 

5. 24 April-27 May 1379: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Ely, Salisbury, Bath & Wells, 

Exeter, (Hereford 0/ Chichester, Rochester, St. Asaph. 

Absent: York pdt, Norwich pd, Coventry & Lichfield pd, Worcester pd, Carlisle d, St. 

Davids pd?, Bangor p. u 

Not known: Llandaff. 11 

6. 16 Januaiy-3 March 1380: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Ely, Salisbury, Bath 

& Wells, Exeter, Hereford, Chichester, Rochester, St. Asaph, Bangor. 

Absent: Norwich pd, Coventry & Lichfield pd, Worcester pd, Carlisle d, (St. Davids), 12 

Llandaff p." 

7. 5 November-6 December 1380: Northampton. 

Present: Canterbury, (Durham f), Winchester, London, Lincoln, Ely, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Hereford, Rochester, (Carlisle), 13 St. Asaph, Bangor. 
Absent: York pdt (and in Newcastle-upon-Tyne), Norwich d, Bath & Wells p, u Coventry 

& Lichfield pd, Worcester d, Llandaff pd?. 1 * 
Not known: Chichester, 14 St. Davids. 14 

8. (i) 3 November-(13 December) 1381: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, 15 York, (Durham), 16 Winchester, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, 

Exeter, Worcester, Hereford. 
Absent: Bath & Wells pd, Coventry & Lichfield d, (Llandaff p). 

Not known: Chichester, Rochester, Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Bangor. 

Vacant: London. 15 

(ii) (24 }anuary)-25 February 1382: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, (Durham), 17 Winchester, London, 18 Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Exeter, 

(Hereford), 19 Rochester, Bangor. 
Absent: York pd, Lincoln d, (Bath & Wells d), 20 Coventry & Lichfield d, Carlisle d. 

Not known: Worcester, 21 Chichester, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Llandaff. 

9. 7 May-22 May 1382: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Salisbury, Exeter, Hereford, 

Rochester. 

Absent: Norwich d, Ely dt, Bath & Wells d?, 22 Coventry & Lichfield d. 22 

Not known: York, 23 Worcester, 24 Chichester, Carlisle, St. Davids, Bangor, Llandaff. 

Vacant: St. Asaph. 

10. 6 October-24 October 1382: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, (Durham /), Winchester, Lincoln, London, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, 

Exeter, Hereford. 
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Absent: York pd, Bath & Wells p, Coventry & Lichfield pd, Worcester pd, (Chi- 

chester p), (St. Davids p). 
Nof known: Rochester, Carlisle, Bangor. 

Vacant: St. Asaph, Llandaff. 

11. 23 February-10 March 1383: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Winchester, London, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Exeter, Worcester, 

(St. Asaph). 25 

Absent: York pd, (Durham p), u Lincoln pd, Bath & Wells p, Coventry & Lichfield pd, 

(Hereford t), 27 (Chichester p), Rochester pd, (St. Davids p). 
Not known: Carlisle, Bangor. 

Vacant: Llandaff. 

12. 26 October-26 November 1383: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Hereford, (St. Davids t), u (Llandaff). 29 
Absent: York d, (Durham), 30 Bath & Wells d, Coventry & Lichfield d, Worcester d. 

Not known: Chichester, Rochester, Carlisle, St. Asaph, Bangor. 

13. 29 April-27 May 1384: Salisbury. 

Present: Canterbury, 31 Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Hereford, Worcester, Llandaff. 
Absent: York d, (Durham), 32 Bath & Wells, Coventry & Lichfield d, Rochester d. 

Not known: Chichester, Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Bangor. 

14. 12 November-14 December 1384: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Winchester, London, Lincoln, (Norwich), 33 Ely, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Hereford, Bangor, Llandaff. 
Absent: York pd, (Durham pt), Bath & Wells p, Coventry & Lichfield pd, Worcester pd, 

(Chichester p), (Rochester p), St. Davids pdt, 34 (St. Asaph p). 
Not known: Carlisle. 

15. 20 October-6 December 1385: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, Ely, Salisbury, Exeter, (Coventry & 

Lichfield), 35 Worcester, Hereford, Llandaff. 
Absent: Durham dt, Lincoln ep, Bath & Wells d, (Rochester p), (Bangor p). 

Not known: Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph. 

Not summoned: Norwich d. 36 
Vacant: Chichester. 

16. 1 October-28 November 1386: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, 37 Winchester, London, Ely, Salisbury, Bath & Wells, 38 

Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, 39 Worcester p,*° Hereford, Chichester. 

Absent: Lincoln epd, Norwich d, Rochester pd, Carlisle d, (St. Davids p), (St. Asaph), 41 

(Bangor p). 

Not known: Llandaff. 

17. (i) 3 Februarys March) 1388: Westminster. 42 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Bath & 

Wells, Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, Rochester, 
Carlisle, Bangor, Llandaff. 

Absent: York {in flight), Lincoln epd, St. Davids pd, (St. Asaph p). 
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(ii) (13 April)-4 June 1388: Westminster.* 3 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, 44 Winchester, London, Norwich, 45 Ely, Exeter, Coventry 

& Lichfield, 46 Worcester, Hereford, Chichester. 47 
Absent: York (in flight), Lincoln ed, Salisbury d. 

Not known: Bath & Wells, Rochester, Carlisle, St. Davids, 48 St. Asaph, 48 Bangor, Llandaff. 

18. 9 September-17 October 1388: Cambridge. 49 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Bath & 

Wells, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, (Bangor). 50 
Absent: Lincoln ed, Exeter d, Carlisle d. 

Not known: Rochester, St. Davids, St. Asaph, 51 Llandaff. 

Vacant: York. 52 
Vicar-general summoned: Chichester. 53 

19. 17 January-! March 1390: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln e, Norwich, Salisbury, 

Bath & Wells, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Rochester, 54 St. Davids. 
Absent: Ely pdt, Exeter epd. 

Not known: Carlisle, Bangor, Llandaff. 54 

Vacant: Chichester, St. Asaph. 55 

20. 12 November-3 December 1390: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, (Ely), 56 Salisbury, Bath & Wells, 

Coventry & Lichfield, Hereford, St. Davids. 
Absent: Lincoln ed, Norwich d, Exeter ed, Worcester d, (Rochester d). 57 

Not known: Chichester, Carlisle, St. Asaph, Bangor, Llandaff. 

21. 3 November-2 December 1391: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, (Winchester), 58 London, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, 

Bath & Wells, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester p, 59 Hereford, (Chichester), 60 St. 
Davids, 61 St. Asaph. 

Absent: Lincoln epd, Exeter epd, Rochester pd, (Llandaff p). 

Not known: Carlisle, Bangor. 

22. 20 January-10 February 1393: Winchester. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, Salisbury, Bath & Wells, Coventry & 

Lichfield, Hereford, (St. Davids t). 

Absent: (Durham p), Lincoln epd, Norwich pd, Ely pd, Exeter epd, (Worcester p), 62 Roch- 

ester pd, (Bangor p), (Llandaff p). 

Not known: Chichester, Carlisle, St. Asaph. 

23. 27 ]anuary-S March 1394: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, Lincoln e, London, Salisbury, Bath & Wells, 

Worcester, Hereford. 

Absent: (Durham p), Norwich pd, Ely pd, Exeter epd, Coventry & Lichfield dt, Rochester 

pd, St. Davids t (at Southam, Gloucs.), Bangor d. 
Not known: Chichester, Carlisle, St. Asaph. 

Vacant: Llandaff. 63 

24. 27 January-15 February 1395: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Ely, Salisbury, Bath & Wells, 

Worcester, Hereford. 

Absent: Lincoln ed, Norwich pd, Coventry & Lichfield pd, Rochester d, (Bangor p). 

Not known: Chichester, 64 Carlisle, St. Davids, 64 Llandaff. 

Vacant: St. Asaph, Exeter. 
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25. 22 January-12 February 1397: Westminster. 

Present: 65 Canterbury, (York t), Winchester, London, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, St. Asaph, Bangor. 
Absent: (Durham p), 66 Lincoln ed, Bath & Wells ep, (Rochester p). 

Not known: St. Davids, Llandaff. 

Vacant: Carlisle. 

26. (i) 17 September A29 September) 1397: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, 67 York, Durham, Winchester, London, Norwich, 68 Ely, Salisbury, 

Exeter, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, Carlisle, St. Asaph, Bangor, Llandaff. 
Absent: Lincoln ed, Bath & Wells e, Coventry & Lichfield {at papal curia). 

Not known: Rochester. 68 
Vacant: St. Davids. 69 

(ii) (27 }anuary)-31 January 1398: Shrewsbury. 70 

Present: Canterbury, Winchester, London, Ely, Exeter, St. Davids, Bangor. 

Absent: Lincoln ed, Norwich (in London), Bath & Wells e, Coventry & Lichfield (at papal 

curia). 

Not known: Durham, 71 Salisbury, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, Rochester, Carlisle, St. 

Asaph, Llandaff. 
Vacant: York. 

(27. 30 September 1399: Westminster assembly.) 72 

Present: Canterbury, 73 York, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Exeter, Hereford, Rochester, 

St. Davids, St. Asaph. 
Absent: Bath & Wells e, Chichester d. 

Not known: 74 Durham e, Winchester, Ely, Salisbury, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Carlisle, 75 

Llandaff. 
Vacant: Bangor. 

28. 6 October-19 November 1399: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham e, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, 

Salisbury, Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, Roch- 
ester, Carlisle, 76 St. Davids, St. Asaph, Llandaff. 

Absent: Bath & Wells e. 

Vacant: Bangor. 77 

29. 20 January-10 March 1401: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, (York), 78 Durham e, Winchester p, 79 London, Lincoln, Norwich, 80 

Ely ep," Salisbury, Exeter, Hereford, Rochester, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Bangor, 
Llandaff. 

Absent: Coventry & Lichfield epd,* 2 Worcester d, Chichester pd. 

Not known: Carlisle. 83 
Vacant: Bath & Wells. 

30. 30 September-25 November 1402: Westminster. 

Present:** Canterbury, York, 85 London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Bath & Wells, 

Exeter, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, Rochester, St. Davids. 
Absent: Durham ep, Winchester pd, Coventry & Lichfield pd, (Llandaff) 86 

Not known: Carlisle, St. Asaph, Bangor. 

31. 14 January-20 March 1404: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, (?York f), 87 Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, 88 Worcester, Hereford, Rochester, 

St. Davids. 
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Absent: Durham epd, Winchester pd, (London p)* 9 Salisbury pd, Bath & Wells dt, Exeter 

pd, Coventry & Lichfield pd, Chichester pd, Carlisle d. 
Not known: St. Asaph, Bangor, 90 Llandaff. 

32. 6 October-13 November 1404: Coventry. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Lincoln, Ely, (Bath & Wells t), Exeter, Chichester. 

Absent: Durham epd, Norwich pd, Salisbury pd, Coventry & Lichfield pd, Worcester pd, 

Hereford, 91 (Carlisle p), St. Davids {at Charlton, Kent), St. Asaph (defected). 92 
Not known: Llandaff, Bangor. 93 

Vacant: Winchester, 94 London, Rochester. 93 

33. (i) 1 March-(3 April) 1406: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Winchester, 95 Lincoln, Ely, (Bath & Wells t), Exeter, Worcester, 

Hereford, St. Davids. 

Absent: Durham epd, Norwich d, Salisbury pd, Coventry & Lichfield pd, Chichester d, 

(Carlisle p), (Llandaff). 96 
Vacant: York, London, Rochester. 

Not summoned: St. Asaph, 97 Bangor. 98 

(ii) (25 AprilH19 June) 1406: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Winchester, 99 Lincoln, Ely, Bath & Wells, 100 Exeter, Worcester, 

Hereford, Chichester, Carlisle, St. Davids, Llandaff. 
Absent: Norwich d, Salisbury d, Coventry & Lichfield d. 

Vacant: York, Durham, Norwich, Rochester. 

Not summoned: St. Asaph, Bangor. 101 

(iii) (13 October)-22 December 1406: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, London, Lincoln, Worcester, Hereford, 102 

Chichester, St. Davids. 
Absent: Ely d, Salisbury d, Exeter d, Coventry & Lichfield d, Carlisle. 103 

Not known: Bath & Wells, Llandaff. 

Not summoned: St. Asaph, Bangor. 
Vacant: York, Rochester. 

34. 20 October-2 December 1407: Gloucester. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, (Winchester), 104 London, 105 Lincoln, Salisbury, (Bath & 

Wells 0, Worcester, 106 Hereford. 
Absent: Norwich d, 107 Ely dt, Exeter pd, Coventry & Lichfield d. 

Not known: Chichester, Rochester, Carlisle. 

Vacant: York, St. Davids, Llandaff. 106 

Not summoned: St. Asaph, Bangor. 

35. (i) 27 ]anuary-(15 March) 1410: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Bath 

& Wells, Exeter, Hereford, Chichester, Rochester, St. Davids, Bangor. 
Absent: Lincoln pd, Coventry & Lichfield pd, (Worcester p), Carlisle pd. 

Not known: Llandaff. 
Not summoned: St. Asaph. 

(ii) (6 April)-9 May 1410: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Bath & Wells, Exeter, (St. Davids), 10 * 

Bangor. 

Absent: York d, Lincoln d, Norwich d, Ely d, Salisbury d, (Coventry & Lichfield), 109 

Worcester d, Hereford d, uo Carlisle d. 
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Not known: Chichester, Rochester, Uandaff. 

Not summoned: St. Asaph. 

36. 3 November-19 December 1411: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Ely, Salisbury, Bath 

& Wells, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, St. Davids. 
Absent: Norwich pd, Exeter d, Coventry & Lichfield d, Rochester pd. 

Not known: Carlisle, Bangor, 111 Uandaff. 111 

Not summoned: St. Asaph. 112 

37. 3 February-20 March 1413: Westminster. 1 " 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Bath 

& Wells, Exeter, Worcester, Carlisle, St. Davids, Bangor, Uandaff. 
Absent: Coventry & Lichfield d. 

Not known: London, Hereford, Chichester, Rochester. 

Not summoned: St. Asaph. 

38. 14 May-9 June 1413: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, (Ely t), Uncoln, Salisbury, 

Bath & Wells, Exeter, Worcester, St. Davids, Bangor. 
Absent: Coventry & Lichfield d. 

Not known: Hereford, Chichester, Rochester, Carlisle, Uandaff. 

Vacant: Norwich. 114 
Not summoned: St. Asaph. 

39. 30 April-29 May 1414: Leicester. 

Present: York, Durham, Winchester, London, Uncoln, (Ely f), Salisbury, Exeter, Bath & 

Wells, St. Davids, 115 Bangor. 
Absent: Coventry & Uchfield pd, Worcester (at Hillingdon, Middlesex), (Chichester p), 

(Carlisle p). 

Not known: Norwich, 116 Hereford, Rochester, St. Asaph, Llandaff. 

Vacant: Canterbury. 117 

40. 19 November-c. 18 December 1414: xu Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, (London), 119 Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, 

Worcester, Hereford, (St. Davids f), 120 Bangor. 
Absent: Salisbury (Dover-Constance), Exeter d, Bath & Wells (Dover-Constance), 

(Carlisle p). 

Not known: Chichester, 121 Rochester, St. Asaph, Uandaff. 

Vacant: Coventry & Lichfield. 

41. 4 November-Ill X 14 November 1415: U2 Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Ely, Coventry & 

Uchfield, Hereford, St. Davids, Bangor, Uandaff. 
Absent: Salisbury (at Constance), Exeter d, Bath & Wells (at Constance), Worcester d. 

Not known: Rochester, 123 Carlisle, St. Asaph. 123 

Vacant: Norwich, Chichester. 

42. (i) 16 March-(8 April) 1416: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Ely, Coventry & 

Uchfield, Worcester, Hereford, St. Davids, Bangor. 

Absent: Salisbury (at Council of Constance), Exeter pd, Bath & Wells (at Council of Con- 

stance), (St. Asaph p). 

Not known: Rochester, Carlisle, Llandaff. 

Vacant: Norwich, Chichester. 
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(ii) (4 May)- 
Present: 

Absent: 
Not known: 
Vacant: 



1416: 12 * Westminster. 

Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, (Norwich), 125 Ely, 

Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, St. Davids, Bangor. 

Salisbury (at Constance), Exeter d, Bath & Wells (at Constance). 

Rochester, Carlisle, St. Asaph, Llandaff. 

Chichester. 



43. 19 October-18 November 1416: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, 126 Durham, Winchester, Lincoln, Ely, Worcester, Hereford, 

St. Davids, Bangor, Llandaff. 
Absent: London, 127 Norwich, 127 Salisbury, 127 Bath & Wells, 127 Exeter pd, Coventry & 

Lichfield, 127 Carlisle d, (St. Asaph p). 
Rochester. 128 
Chichester. 



Not known: 
Vacant: 



44. 16 November-17 December 1417: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Lincoln, Ely, Hereford, (St. Davids), 129 Bangor, Llandaff. 

Absent: York pd, Winchester, 130 London, 130 Norwich, 130 Bath & Wells, 130 Exeter pd, Cov- 

entry & Lichfield, 130 (Rochester p), (Carlisle p), (St. Asaph p). 
Not known: Worcester. 
Vacant: Salisbury, Chichester. 

45. 16 October-13 November 1419: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Norwich, Salisbury, Bath & Wells, 

Hereford, Chichester, St. Davids, Bangor, Llandaff. 
Absent: York pd, Lincoln pd, Ely d, Coventry & Lichfield (in papal curia), Worcester (in 

France), 131 Rochester (in France), 131 (St. Asaph p). 
Vacant: Exeter, 132 Carlisle. 133 

46. 2 December-c. 18 December 1420: 13 * Westminster. 



Present: 

Absent: 
Not known: 
Vacant: 

47. 2 May- 
Present: 

Absent: 
Not known: 
Vacant: 



Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Salisbury, Bath 
& Wells, Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield. 

York pd, Ely d, Worcester (in France?), Rochester (in France?), (St. Asaph p). 
Carlisle, St. Davids, Bangor, Llandaff. 
Hereford, Chichester. 

2422; 135 Westminster. 

Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Salisbury, Bath 
& Wells, Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, St. Davids, Bangor, Llandaff. 
York d, Hereford (in papal curia), Rochester (in France?), (St. Asaph). 
Ely, Carlisle. 
Chichester. 



48. 1 December-c. 18 December 1421: 136 Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, Lincoln, Norwich, Salisbury p, Bath & Wells, 

Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester. 
Absent: York pd, Hereford (in papal curia), Chichester (in France), (St. Asaph p). 

Not known: Ely, Carlisle, St. Davids, Bangor, Llandaff. 

Vacant: London, Rochester. 

49. 9 November-18 December 1422: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, 137 Lincoln, Norwich, Exeter, Coventry 

& Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Rochester, St. Davids, Bangor. 
Absent: York d, Salisbury pd, Bath & Wells d, Chichester (in France?), St. Asaph p. 

Not known: Ely, Carlisle, Llandaff. 
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50. (i) 20 October An December) 1423: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, 138 Lincoln, 138 Norwich, Exeter, 139 

Worcester, Hereford, 140 Rochester. 138 
Absent: (Ely p), Salisbury pd, Bath & Wells d, Coventry & Lichfield pd, Chichester (in 

papal curia), Carlisle (at Council of Pavia-Siena?), St. Asaph p. 
Not known: St. Davids. 

Vacant: York, Bangor, Llandaff. 141 

(ii) (14 January)-28 February 1424: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Norwich, Worcester, Rochester. 

Absent: Lincoln (at Council of Pavia-Siena), Salisbury d, Exeter d, Bath & Wells d, Coventry 

& Lichfield d, Hereford d, Chichester (in papal curia), Carlisle (at Council of 

Pavia-Siena), (St. Asaph). 
Not known: Ely, St. Davids. 

Vacant: York, Bangor, Llandaff. 

51. (i) 30April-(25 May) 1425: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Bath & Wells, 142 Coventry & Lichfield, 

Worcester, Rochester, Carlisle, St. Davids. 
Absent: Salisbury pd, (Exeter p), Hereford pd, Chichester (in papal curia), St. Asaph p. 

Not known: Ely. 

Vacant: York, 143 Lincoln, 143 Norwich, 144 Bangor, 145 Llandaff. 145 

(ii) (31 May)-14 July 1425: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, Bath & Wells, Worcester, Carlisle, 

St. Davids. 

Absent: Salisbury d, Exeter d, Coventry & Lichfield d, Hereford (at Deighton by York), 

Chichester (in papal curia), Rochester d, (St. Asaph). 
Not known: Ely. 

Vacant: York, Lincoln, Norwich, Bangor, Llandaff. 

52. (i) 18 February-(20 March) 1426: Leicester. 

Present: Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, London, 146 Bath & Wells, Worcester, Hereford, 

Chichester, Rochester, Carlisle, St. Davids, Bangor, 147 Llandaff. 148 
Absent: Exeter pd, (Salisbury), 149 Coventry & Lichfield pd, St. Asaph p. 

Vacant: York, (Lincoln d), 150 Norwich, Ely. 

(ii) (29 April)-1 June 1426: Leicester. 

Present: Canterbury, York, 151 Durham, Winchester, London, 151 Ely, 152 Bath & Wells, 

Worcester, 153 (Rochester), 154 (St. Davids), 154 (Llandaff), 154 (Bangor). 154 
Absent: Exeter d, Salisbury d, Coventry & Lichfield d, Hereford d, (St. Asaph). 

Not known: Chichester, 155 Carlisle. 

Vacant: (Lincoln), 156 Norwich. 157 

53. (i) 13 OctoberA8 December) 1427: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, London, Lincoln, Norwich, (Ely t), Bath & Wells, 

Exeter, 158 Worcester, Rochester. 
Absent: Winchester, 159 Salisbury (at Oxford),* 60 Coventry & Lichfield d, (St. Asaph). 

Not known: Hereford, Chichester, Carlisle, St. Davids, Llandaff, Bangor. 

(ii) (27 January)-25 March 1428: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Bath & Wells, Worcester, 

Rochester, St. Davids, Bangor. 
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Absent: Durham d, Winchester, 161 Salisbury d, Exeter d, Coventry & Lichfield d, 

Hereford d, (St. Asaph). 
Not known: Chichester, Carlisle, Llandaff . 

54. (i) 22 September-(20 December) 1429: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham p, 162 Winchester, 163 London, Norwich, Ely, Bath & 

Wells, Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Rochester, St. Davids, Bangor. 
Absent: Lincoln d, Hereford d (at papal curia), 16 * St. Asaph p, (Llandaff p). 

Not known: Salisbury. 
Vacant: Chichester, Carlisle. 165 

(ii) (16 January)-23 February 1430: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Bath & Wells, 

Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester. 
Absent: Durham d, Hereford (at papal curia), (St. Asaph). 

Not known: Salisbury, Rochester, St. Davids, Bangor, Llandaff. 

Vacant: Chichester, Carlisle. 

55. 12 January-20 March 1431: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Bath & Wells, 

Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Chichester, 166 Rochester, Carlisle. 
Absent: Durham pd, Lincoln d, X67 Exeter pd, Hereford d, (St. Asaph), (Bangor p). 

Not known: St. Davids, Llandaff. 

56. 12 May-17 July 1432: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Bath & Wells, 

Coventry & Lichfield, 168 Worcester, Rochester, (Llandaff t). 
Absent: London (in papal curia), Exeter d, Hereford d, Carlisle d, St. Asaph p. 

Not known: Salisbury, Chichester, St. Davids, 169 Bangor. 

57. (i) 8 July-(13 August) 1433: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, 170 London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Bath 

& Wells, Chichester, Rochester. 170 
Absent: (Exeter d), 171 Coventry & Lichfield d, Worcester, 172 Hereford, Carlisle. 173 

Not known: Salisbury, 170 Bangor, 170 Llandaff. 

Vacant: St. Asaph, St. Davids. 

(ii) (13 October)-21 December 1433: 17 * Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, 

Salisbury, Bath & Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Carlisle, St. Asaph. 175 
Absent: 176 Exeter d, Coventry & Lichfield d, Hereford d, St. Davids, Llandaff, Bangor. 

Vacant: Worcester. 

58. 10 October-23 December 1435: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, (Ely), 177 

Salisbury, Bath & Wells, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, 178 (Chichester f), 
Rochester, St. Davids, St. Asaph. 

Absent: Exeter ed, Hereford d, Carlisle d, (Llandaff p). 

Not known: Bangor. 

59. 21 January-27 March 1437: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, London, Lincoln, 179 Norwich, 179 Salisbury, Bath & Wells, 

Worcester, Rochester, 179 (Carlisle), 180 (St. Davids), 180 St. Asaph, Bangor. 181 
Absent: Durham d, Exeter ed, Coventry & Lichfield d, Hereford d. 

Not known: Winchester, 182 Chichester, Llandaff. 

Vacant: Ely. 
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60. (i) 12 November— (12 December) 1439: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Salisbury, Bath & 

Wells, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, Rochester, Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph, 
Bangor. 

Absent: Exeter epd, Coventry & Lichfield pd. 

Not known: Durham, Ely, 183 Llandaff. 

(ii) (14 January)-15 X 24 February 1440: Reading. 

Present: Canterbury, Lincoln, Salisbury, Bath & Wells, 184 St. Davids. 

Absent: London d, Exeter ed, Coventry & Lichfield ed, Worcester d, Hereford d, 

Chichester d, Rochester d. 
Not known: York, Durham, Winchester, Norwich, Ely, 185 Carlisle, St. Asaph, Bangor, Llandaff. 

61. 25 January-27 March 1442: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, (York t), Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Salisbury, Bath 

& Wells, St. Asaph. 186 

Absent: Exeter epd, Coventry & Lichfield ed, Worcester d, Hereford pd, Chichester pd, 

Rochester d. 

Not known: Durham, Ely, 187 Carlisle, St. Davids, Bangor, Llandaff. 

62. (i) 25 Februaiy-(15 March) 1445: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Ely, Lincoln, Norwich, Salisbury e, Bath & Wells, 

London, Rochester, (St. Asaph t), (Llandaff t). 
Absent: Exeter ed, Coventry & Lichfield ed, Worcester d, Chichester d. 

Not known: Winchester, Hereford, Carlisle, St. Davids, 188 Bangor. 

(ii) (29 April)-(5 June) 1445: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, (Durham), 189 London, Lincoln, 190 Norwich, Ely, Salisbury e, 

Bath & Wells, 191 Worcester, Rochester. 
Absent: Exeter d, Coventry & Lichfield ed, Hereford d, Chichester d. 

Not known: Winchester, Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Bangor, Llandaff. 

(iii) (20 October)-(15 December) 1445: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, (Durham), 192 (Winchester), 193 Lincoln, Ely, Salisbury e, Bath 

& Wells, London, Worcester, Chichester, 194 Rochester, Carlisle, St. Asaph. 
Absent: Norwich d, Exeter ed, Coventry & Lichfield ed. 

Not known: Hereford, St. Davids, Bangor, Llandaff. 

(iv) (24 January)-9 April 1446: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, (Durham), 195 London, Lincoln, 196 Norwich, 197 Ely, Salisbury 

e, Bath & Wells, 198 Chichester, 199 Rochester. 
Absent: Exeter ed, Coventry & Lichfield ed, Worcester d, Hereford d. 

Not known: Winchester, Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Llandaff, Bangor. 

63. 10 February-3 March 1447: Bury St. Edmunds. 

Present: Canterbury, York, (Durham /), Norwich, (Ely t), Salisbury e, Bath & Wells, 

(Carlisle f). 200 

Absent: Winchester df, 201 London d, Lincoln ed, Exeter ed, Coventry & Lichfield ed, 

Worcester d, Hereford d, Chichester (on embassy to France), Rochester dt. 202 
Not known: St. Asaph, Llandaff, Bangor. 

Vacant: St. Davids. 

64. (i) 12 February-(4 April) 1449: Westminster. 

Present: 203 Canterbury, York, Winchester, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury e, 204 Bath & 

Wells, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, Carlisle, Rochester, 
St. Asaph, Llandaff. 
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Absent: Durham d, 205 Exeter epd. 206 

Not known: 207 St. Davids, Bangor. 
Vacant: London. 

(ii) (7 MayH30 May) 1449: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, Lincoln, Norwich, Salisbury e, Bath & Wells, 

Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, (Carlisle), 208 Bangor. 
Absent: Exeter ed, Hereford d, St. Davids d. 

Not known: Durham, Ely, Chichester, Rochester, St. Asaph, Llandaff. 

Vacant: London. 

(iii) (16 June)-16 July 1449: Winchester. 

Present: 209 Canterbury, York, Winchester, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury e, Bath & Wells, 

Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, 210 Chichester, Carlisle, Llandaff, Bangor. 
Absent: Exeter ed, Hereford d, Rochester. 210 

Not known: Durham, St. Davids, St. Asaph. 

Vacant: London. 

65. (i) 6 November-(4 December) 1449: Dominican Friary, Ludgate, London. 

(ii) (4 December)-(17 December) 1449: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, Lincoln, 211 Norwich, (Ely t), Salisbury e, Bath 

& Wells, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, 212 (?Carlisle), 213 
Rochester, St. Davids, Llandaff. 

Absent: Durham d, 2U Exeter epd. 215 

Not known: St. Asaph, Bangor. 

Vacant: London. 

(iii) (22 January)-(30 March) 1450: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, 216 Norwich, Ely, Salisbury e, Bath & 

Wells, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Carlisle, 192 St. Davids, St. 
Asaph, Bangor. 

Absent: Durham d, Exeter ed. 

Not known: 217 Rochester, Llandaff. 

Vacant: Lincoln, 218 Chichester. 

(iv) (29 April)-6 June 1450: Leicester. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, Norwich, Coventry & Lichfield, 

(Worcester), 219 Chichester. 220 
Absent: Lincoln, 221 Salisbury ed, Bath & Wells d, Exeter ed, Hereford d, Rochester d. 

Not known: Durham, Ely, Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph, 220 Llandaff, Bangor. 

66. (i) 6 November-(18 December) 1450: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, Lincoln, 222 Norwich, Ely, Bath & Wells, 

Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Rochester. 223 
Absent: Salisbury d, Exeter epd. 

Not known: Durham, Chichester, Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Llandaff, Bangor. 

Vacant: Hereford. 224 

(ii) (20 January)-(20 April) 1451: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, 225 York, Winchester, Norwich, 226 Bath & Wells, Worcester, Hereford, 

Rochester. 

Absent: London d, 227 Salisbury d, Exeter ed, Coventry & Lichfield d. 

Not known: Durham, Ely, Chichester, Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Llandaff, Bangor. 228 

Vacant: Lincoln. 229 
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(iii) (5 May)-13 June 1451: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, 230 Ely, Bangor. 

Absent: Norwich d, Salisbury d, Bath & Wells d, Exeter ed, Coventry & Lichfield d, 

Hereford (at Gloucester), Worcester d. 
Not known: Durham, Chichester, Carlisle, Rochester, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Llandaff. 

Vacant: Lincoln. 

67. (i) 6 March-(28 March) 1453: Reading. 231 

Present: Canterbury, 232 York, Winchester, (London t), Lincoln, Norwich, (Ely), 233 

Salisbury, Bath & Wells ep, 23 * (Coventry & Lichfield), 235 Worcester, Hereford, 235 
(Rochester), 233 Bangor. 235 

Absent: Exeter epd. 236 

Not known: 237 Durham, Chichester, Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Llandaff. 

(ii) (25 AprilH2 July) 1453: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, 238 Lincoln, 239 Norwich, Ely, Bath & 

Wells e, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Rochester. 240 
Absent: Salisbury d, Exeter ed, Bangor. 241 

Not known: Durham, Chichester, Carlisle, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Llandaff. 

(iii) (12 November) 1453: Reading. 
Present: Canterbury. 242 

Absent: York (in London), 2 * 2 Winchester d, 2 * 2 Lincoln d, 2 * 2 Norwich (in London) 2 * 2 Bath 

& Wells epd, 2 * 3 Exeter ed. 

Not known: Durham, Ely, 242 Salisbury, Coventry & Lichfield, 244 London, 242 Worcester, 244 

Hereford, 245 Chichester, Rochester, 245 Carlisle, 242 St. Davids, 242 St. Asaph, Llan- 
daff, Bangor. 

(iv) (11 February) 1454: Reading. 

The session was prorogued at once by the earl of Worcester, treasurer of the Exchequer, in the 
presence of lords temporal and spiritual. 246 

(v) (14 February)-16 X 21 April 1454: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, 247 York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, 

Salisbury, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, 248 Hereford, Chichester, 249 Carlisle, 
St. Davids <?. 250 

Absent: 2 ** Bath & Wells ed, Exeter ed, Rochester d, St. Asaph, Llandaff, Bangor. 252 

68. (i) 9 July-(31 July) 1455: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, Cov- 

entry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, Rochester, Llandaff, Bangor. 
Absent: Durham, 253 Exeter epd, 25 * Bath & Wells ed, (St. Davids e). 

Not known: Carlisle, 255 St. Asaph. 255 

(ii) (12 November)-(13 December) 1455: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Cov- 

entry & Lichfield, 256 Worcester, 256 Hereford, 256 Chichester, 256 Rochester, St. 
Asaph, 256 Llandaff. 

Absent: 257 Salisbury d, Bath & Wells ed, Carlisle, St. Davids e, Bangor. 

Vacant: Exeter. 

(iii) (14 January)-12 March 1456: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, 258 Norwich, 259 Ely, 

Salisbury, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, (Hereford), 260 (Bangor). 261 
Absent: Bath & Wells epd 262 (St. Davids e), (St. Asaph). 263 
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Not known: Chichester, Carlisle, Rochester, Llandaff. 

Vacant: Exeter. 

69. 20 November-20 December 1459: Coventry. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, 

Salisbury, Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, 264 Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, 
Carlisle, St. Davids e, St. Asaph, Llandaff. 

Absent: Bath & Wells ed, Rochester d, 265 Bangor. 266 

70. (i) 7 October-ic. 1 December) 1460: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, Winchester, 267 London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, Salisbury, 268 

Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, St. Davids. 269 
Absent: Bath & Wells ed, Hereford d. 270 

Not known: Durham, Chichester, Rochester, Carlisle, St. Asaph, Bangor, Llandaff. 

(ii) (28 January)-3 March 1461: Westminster. 

Present: Canterbury, York, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Salisbury, Exeter. 

Absent: Bath & Wells ed, Coventry & Lichfield, 271 Worcester d, Hereford, 272 

(Rochester d), 273 Carlisle. 271 
Not known: Durham, Winchester, Ely, Chichester, St. Davids, St. Asaph, Bangor, Llandaff. 

71. 4 November-(21 December) 1461: Westminster. 274 

Present: Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, London, Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, 275 

Salisbury, Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, Car- 
lisle, 276 Rochester, 275 Bangor, Llandaff. 

Absent: Bath & Wells epd 277 St. Davids, St. Asaph. 278 



Notes to Register 



1. John Harwell: apptd. trier of petitions; and was 
at Lambeth, 20 May (Regfjster of Simon of] Sud- 
bury [archbishop of] Canterbury, fol. 20), although 
he had appointed proctors to this parliament; PRO 
SC10/31/1511. 

2. Cust. sp. summoned, but William Spridlington had 
completed his appointment before the parliament 
began. 

3. Anonimalle Chronicle, ed. V. H. Galbraith (Man- 
chester, reprint, 1970), p. 79, says the two arch- 
bishops and fourteen bishops attended, one fewer 
than other sources of evidence might suggest but, 
in any case, implying that these two were absent. 

4. Returned from embassy to Flanders, 27 Jan.; de- 
parted on embassy to Calais and Bruges, 22 Feb.; 
PRO E364/10B & C. 

5. Not in the record of the concurrent convocation 
of Canterbury. 

6. Although William of Wykeham attended the con- 
current convocation of Canterbury after 14 X 18 
February, his temporalities had been confiscated 
by the crown and he himself forbidden to ap- 
proach the king. He received no summons to par- 
liament. For this frequently discussed episode, see, 
e.g., Holmes, The Good Parliament, pp. 178-9, 187- 
92, and W. L. Warren, in Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History (1959): 140-8. 

7. Henry Despenser: apptd. trier of petitions; but his 
register shows him to have been in his diocese 
until 9 Oct. and to have returned there by 2 Nov. 



8. Not in the record of the concurrent convocation 
of Canterbury. 

9. Vicar-general engaged in the diocese since June 
and occurs on 25 Nov.; Reg. Appleby, fol. 96. 

10. Possibly Spridlington's appointment of proctors 
was only against late arrival (PRO SC10/32/1574), 
but as nearly all bishops who were not known 
specifically to be intending absence were appointed 
as triers of petitions in parliament in these years, 
the latter point cannot be taken as any strong 
presumption towards his attendance. 

11. Not in the record of the concurrent convocation 
of Canterbury. 

12. Note 11 applies; he was at Lamphey, 9 Jan., and 
St. Davids, 10, 11 and 30 March; Reg. Stretton 
(Cov. & Lick), Wm. Salt Soc., 1: 211; C[alendar of) 
P[atent] R[olls] 1381-5, p. 62; BL Harley Ms. 1249, 
pp. 39, 84, 161. 

13. Vicar-general engaged in the diocese since Sept. 
and occurs on 12 Nov.; Reg. Appleby, fol. 332. 

14. Not in the record of the concurrent convocation 
of Canterbury, held in All Saints' Church, North- 
ampton, 1-6 Dec. 

15. William Courtenay preached the opening sermon 
as "nadgairs evesque de Londres, elyt de Canterbirs 
confermez. chanceller d'Engleterre." He had been 
summoned on 22 Aug. as bishop of London, when 
the cust. sp. of Canterbury was summoned. He 
had been translated on 9 Sept. and received the 
temporalities on 23 Oct., but his bulls were not 
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formally delivered to him until 10 Dec., and the 
pallium was, to his dismay, delayed even to the 
following May. 

16. John Fordham: prov. 9 Sept.; temps. 23 Oct.; cons. 
5 Jan. 1382. As keeper of the privy seal, his pres- 
ence in the parliament must be regarded as highly 
probable. Cust. sp. summoned, 22 Aug., to the 
first session of this parliament. 

17. See note 16. 

18. Robert Braybrooke: temps., 27 Dec. 1381; cons. 5 
Jan. 1382. 

19. In London, 28 Feb.; Reg. Brantingham (Exeter) 1: 
76. 

21 . Henry Wakefield's register is silent, 8 Jan.-l March, 
which in his case tends to imply absence from 
the diocese (at parliament?). 

22. Robert Stretton and John Harwell were both in- 
structed explicitly to send proctors on this occasion, 
but were summoned once more in person to sub- 
sequent parliaments, although both had given up 
attending, apparently because of permanent in- 
validity; R.D.P. 4: 695. 

23. Alexander Neville's register is silent after 21 April 
when he was at Cawood. He was at Beverley on 
26 June; Reg. Bokyngham (Lincoln), Institutions, 
1: fol. 120. Cf. Reg. Neville 1: fol. 77, which places 
him at Beverley on 14 May, probably 1381 but 
possibly 1382. 

24. Register silent, 2-31 May, suggesting absence, but 
he was at Hartlebury on 5 May; Reg. Despenser 
(Norwich), fol. 80. 

25. At Canterbury, Feb. X March; Reg. W. Courtenay 
(Canterbury), fol. 52v. 

26. At Stockton, 16 Feb., and at Auckland, 21 March; 
PRO SC10/35/1708; Reg. Langley (Durham) (Sur- 
tees Soc.) 1: 153. 

27. In London, 20 Jan., he was appointed trier of pe- 
titions, but he was at Hereford, 5 March; PRO 
C85/90/34, 35. He may have attended but left 
early? 

28. He appears as a witness on the charter roll, 16 
Dec., but not in other entries of this time; PRO 
C53/160/18. 

29. In convocation, 2 Dec.; Reg. W. Courtenay, fol. 
78. 

30. In the parliament of Oct. 1382 five northern lords, 
including Archbishop Neville of York and Bishop 
Fordham of Durham, had been ordered to defend 
the north; R.P. 3: 138. The Earl of Northumberland 
and Lord Neville of Raby, also of the five, were 
nevertheless present in this parliament and, in- 
deed, were triers of petitions. Fordham, by contrast, 
was neither appointed as a trier nor appears, as 
they do, as a witness to charters at this time, so 
may perhaps be reckoned an absentee from this 
and the next parliament. (In the latter case, how- 
ever, as a note of caution, it should be added that 
Lord Neville was again nominated as a trier but 
does not appear as a witness to charters.) R.P. 3: 
145, 151, 167. 

31 He seems to have arrived after 1 1 May, although 
he appears as a witness to charters, 6 and 10 May; 
PRO C53/160/15, 17. He is not, however, a wit- 



ness to another charter of 6 May; ibid., no. 19. 

32. See note 30. 

33. See note 36. 

34. Adam Houghton was at Lamphey (Pembroke- 
shire), 20 Nov.; PRO SCI/43/18. He probably 
did not attend any parliament from this time on, 
at least, and absented himself even from the Mer- 
ciless Parliament of Feb. 1388 (when apparently 
he was not even summoned to the second session). 
All evidence suggests that he entered into a well- 
deserved retirement in his diocese. 

35. Cusf. sp. summoned, but Walter Skirlaw prov., 28 
June, custody of temps., 27 Oct. 'Electus, confir- 
matus,' he carried out official business in parlia- 
ment as keeper of the privy seal; R.P. 3: 205, 206, 
209. 

36. Henry Despenser's temps, had been taken in by 
the crown, 28 Oct. 1383, and were only restored 
to him, 24 Oct. 1385. However, he had been sum- 
moned to the parliament of Nov. 1384, and had 
been in London during its sitting. He certainly 
participated, by virtue of his spiritualities, in the 
concurrent convocation of Canterbury; Reg. W. 
Courtenay, fol. 79v. 

37. Occurs 13 Nov., and still in London, 11 Dec.; 
PRO C53/161/2; Durham, Prior's Kitchen: 2.5 
Ebor. 3. 

38. Cust. sp. summoned, but Walter Skirlaw trans, 
from Coventry & Lichfield, 18 Aug., temps. 13 
Sept. and 3 Nov., with effect from 26 Sept. 

39. No summons to the see, but Richard Scrope prov., 
18 Aug., cons., 19 Aug., spiritualities, 12 Oct., 
temps. 15 Nov. 

40. From c.7 Nov. 

41. At Meliden (Clwyd), 26 Sept.; PRO C85/1 67/30. 

42. All bishops, including the fugitive archbishop of 
York, were summoned to the first session. 

43. Representation by proxy was specifically prohib- 
ited for this session. On the other hand, five bish- 
ops are not known to have received a summons, 
nor any deputy on their behalf. Alexander Neville 
had been condemned and was a fugitive. John 
Buckingham of Lincoln was formally exempt. 
Adam Houghton of St. Davids had absented him- 
self from attendance for several years past (see 
note 34). Thomas Rushook of Chichester was in 
custody and stood trial in the course of the session. 
Thomas Arundel of Ely, now chancellor and nom- 
inated to the archbishopric of York, was also 
omitted, according to records, but was very much 
present in the assembly; R.D.P. 4: 728. 

44. At Auckland, 26 April; absent from diocese, 1 
May; in London, 15 May; Historiae Dunelmensis 
Scriptores Tres (Surtees Soc., vol. 9, 1839), Ap- 
pendix no. 140; Durham, Prior's Kitchen: 3.9 Pont. 
16b; Cambridge U.L.: Reg. Arundel (Ely), fol. 62. 

45. At Charing (London), 3 and 5 May but, according 
to his register (which is not always reliable), he 
was in his diocese until 28 April and after 14 May. 

46. Attended until ca.12 May. 

47. Not summoned to the second session of this par- 
liament, he was brought into the assembly to be 
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tried and condemned to exile, 12 May; R.P. 3: 
243-44. 

48. Proctors had been appointed for the first session. 
See note 34 with respect to Houghton of St. Da- 
vids. 

49. A series of episcopal translations and appointments 
was confirmed and completed early in the session. 
In order to keep the register of the several sessions 
of this important parliament consistent the bishops 
involved have been listed according to the sees 
by which they were summoned (contrary to the 
convention adopted elsewhere in this register). 
Therefore, John Waltham, bishop-elect of Salis- 
bury and keeper of the privy seal, is not included, 
but he did go to Cambridge and no doubt par- 
ticipated in the business of parliament. See Davies, 
in Speculum 51 (1976): 659-93, for full references. 
The convocation of Canterbury met in Cambridge, 
14 Sept., and in London, 20-21 Oct. 

50. In the convocation at London, ut supra. 

51. Hywel ap Madog ap Cyffin, dean of St. Asaph, 
was acting as vicar-general in the diocese, 15 Dec.; 
Reg. J. Gilbert (Hereford), fol. 71. 

52. Thomas Arundel's translation from Ely to York 
on 3 April, to replace Alexander Neville, who was 
translated to the schismatic see of St. Andrews 
on the same day, was known in England, but the 
temps, were only restored on 14 Sept. Meanwhile, 
the cust. sp. of York was summoned. 

53. Bishop Rushook was designated as being in remotis 
agens but, in fact, was in exile in Ireland; R.D.P. 
4: 730. 

54. Cust. sp. of Rochester summoned, but William 
Bottlesham trans, from Uandaff, 27 Aug. 1389, 
temps, from Archbishop Courtenay, 15 Dec., but 
not from the king until 12 Feb. 1390. 

55. Laurence Child summoned, but died, 27 Dec. 1389. 

56. Register silent after 29 Oct., he was in London, 7 
Dec.; Reg., fol. 28v. 

57. Absent at least until 18 Nov., when he was at 
Trottiscliffe (Kent), but in London, 12 Dec.; Reg., 
fol. 10; BL Cotton Faustina C. v., fol. 44v. 

58. William of Wykeham's register suggests he was 
at Esher (Surrey) throughout the time of parlia- 
ment, but he was appointed a trier of petitions 
and appears as a witness on 10 Nov. (and on 5, 
6 and 9 Dec.); PRO C53/164/29-31, Reg. Wyke- 
ham (Hampshire Rec. Soc., 1896-9) 2: 626. 

59. Reg. Wakefield (Worcester), fols. 85-87v (Calendar. 
ed. P. Marett, Worcs. Hist. Soc., N.S. vol. 7, 1972: 
100-2). 

60. In London, 10-11 Dec.; PRO C85/45/41, 42. 

61 . John Gilbert was appointed a trier of petitions and 
was certainly in London, 19 Sept. and 14 Dec- 
Reg. Trefnant (Hereford), fol. 12; PRO C53/164/ 
34. 

62. Still in diocese, at Hartlebury, 20 Jan.; register 
then silent. 

63. No recorded summons to the see. 

64. No recorded summons to the bishop. 

65. College of Arms Ms. 2 H 13, fol. 386 lists lords 
"present in parliament," 30 Nov. 20 R.II (1396). 
This is, in fact, the date of the issue of summonses. 



and the list is indeed of those summoned and 
bears no relation to actual attendance. 
66. Fordham appointed proctors; was at Auckland, 

18 Feb.; and does not appear in contemporary 
witness lists; PRO SC10/40/1958, 1960; Durham, 
Prior's Kitchen: Cartulary 3, fol. 98. 

67 Arundel was present in parliament, 19 Sept., when 
charged with complicity in treason. Prohibited 
from subsequent attendance, he was found guilty 
on 25 Sept.; see M. E. Aston, Thomas Arundel 
(Oxford, 1967), pp. 368-73. 

68. Not in the list of 30 Sept.; R.P. 3: 355. 

69. John Gilbert summoned, but died on 28 July. 

70. No summonses to this session of the parliament 
survive for the lords spiritual, in contrast to those 
for lords temporal. Only the bishops of St. Davids 
and Bangor can be said with certainty to have 
been at Shrewsbury in the time of the parliament, 
but five more were charter witnesses (as was St. 
Davids) at Shrewsbury, 6 Feb.; PRO C53/167/ 
15 (Calendar of Charter Rolls 5: 371). Thomas Percy 
had been appointed as lay proctor for the clergy; 
but, at least in the terminology of the roll of the 
parliament, lords spiritual did attend; R.P. 3: 356. 

71. He was not one of those bishops who took the 
oath of 18 March; R.P. 3: 379. 

72. Writs of summons in Richard li s name were issued 
from Chester, 19 Aug. 1399, although modem 
opinion does not generally allow the ensuing as- 
sembly the name of parliament; R.D.P. 4: 765. 

73. Thomas Arundel, summoned on 19 Aug. as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in despite of his supplanter 
in 1397, Roger Walden. 

74. See, however, the record of the subsequent par- 
liament of 6 Oct. 

75. Dr. J.J. N. Palmer has made a strong case against 
the authenticity of the Traison et Mort de Roy Ri- 
chart, which accords Thomas Merk a prominent 
role in the assembly; B.J.R.U.LM. 61 (1978-9): 
145-81, 398-421. 

76. Not included in the list of lords assenting to the 
arrangements for Richard li s custody, 21 Oct. He 
came before the lords temporal, 29 Oct., for his 
fate to be considered, and he retired, on advice, 
and probably in custody, to St. Albans Abbey for 
the time being; Walsingham, Annales . . . Henrici 
Quarti, p. 313. 

77. Cust. sp. not summoned, although Richard Young 
was not yet formally recognized by the English 
authorities and apparently took no part in the 
parliament; see R.P. 3: 426-27. In all probability 
he was still in Rome, where he was cons., 30 Nov. 
Custody of temps, had been first granted to him, 

19 May 1399, and this was confirmed by the new 
dynasty, 21 Oct. Permission to accept the provision 
was granted, 28 Nov.; temps. 20 May 1400, spirits. 
9 May. 

78. Richard Scrope was appointed a trier of petitions 
and appears as a witness to some (but not all) 
charters of the time. His register (admittedly sparse 
for the earlier weeks) suggests that he remained 
in his diocese; Reg., fols. 28, 78v-79; PRO C53/ 
171/4, 5, 11. 
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79. Apparently Henry Beaufort only attended after 
27 Jan., but he was named as a witness to charters, 
20 and 22 Jan.; PRO C53/171/12 & 14. 

80. Henry Despenser was in custody at Canterbury 
throughout 1400 and appears there on 28 Feb. 
1401, but he had been in London on 31 Jan. and 
3 Feb.; Reg., fols. 264v-65. He appeared, perhaps 
for the first time, in the parliament on 9 Feb. "Fait 
a remembre que Mesquerdy le ix jour de Feverir, 
1'evesque de Norwicz vient devaunt le roy et les 
seigneurs en parlement, et illoeques le roy luy fist 
seefrjen son see accustume en parlement"; R.P. 3: 
456-57. 

81. John Fordham, exempted for two years, 4 Dec. 
1399, evidently had intended to take advantage 
of this by appointing proctors, but certainly at- 
tended in the end. CPR, 1399-U01, p. 141, for 
the exemption. 

82 Exemption from attendance at the next parliament, 
5 Jan. 1401; CPR, 1399-1401. p. 403. 

83. Cust. sp. summoned, but William Strickland com- 
pleted his appointment, 15 Nov. 1400. 

84. College of Arms Ms. 2 H 13, fols. 384r-v, 385, 
purport to be lists of lords present on 20 Oct. and 
24 Nov., but are, in fact, misrenderings of writs 
of summons and of prorogation to the next par- 
liament; R. G. Davies, "The earliest 'attendance 
lists' of the lords in parliament, 1402: a doubt," 
B.I.H.R., 56 (1983): 220-22. 

85. Attended after 1 Oct. and returned to his diocese 
(to Scroby) by 3 Nov.; Reg., fols. 6v, 85v, 120v. 

86. At 'Uankad' (?), 29 Nov.; PRO C85/46/22. 

87. Richard Scrope was appointed a trier of petitions 
and appears as a witness on the charter rolls; PRO 
C53/174/2-6. However, he was, according to a 
rather doubtful entry in an otherwise silent register, 
at Cawood (Yorks.), 5 Feb.; Reg., fol. 52. Fur- 
thermore, he is reported to have been at Brid- 
lington (Yorks.) on 1 1 March, together with the 
other two bishops of the northern province; Wal- 
singham, Historia Anglicana 2: 262. The aged Skir- 
law of Durham, however, is also — and more re- 
liably — found at Bishop Auckland (Durham) on 
the previous day, surely too great a distance to 
have traveled subsequently in the time. He had 
made his will only three days previously! Durham, 
Prior's Kitchen: Cartulary 1, fol. 155r-v. 

88. Left parliament before 5 March. 

89. Robert Braybrooke appointed proctors but appears 
as a regular witness in the charter rolls; PRO SC 1 0/ 
41/2043, C53/ 174/3-7. Given the proximity of 
his diocese, must his excusations be taken at face 
value? 

90. Richard Young was named as a royal councillor 
in this session, but so was Bo wet of Bath & Wells, 
who was certainly absent; R.P. 3: 530. 

91. Robert Mascall received temps, at Coventry, 28 
Sept., but was in London 4 Oct. (and 15 Nov.); 
Reg. Mascall (Canterbury & York Soc ), pp. ii, 
2, 3. 

92. John Trevor, although summoned, had defected 
to Owen Glendower's cause in the summer of 
1404. The English authorities made no formal 



motion towards arranging for the administration 
of the see until ca. 1407-8 and a new appointment 
was only made by the pope in July 1410. 

93. William of Wykeham summoned, but died, 27 
Sept. 

94. Richard Young was translated from Bangor to 
Rochester, 28 July 1404, but only permitted by 
Archbishop Arundel to complete the appointment 
on 3 March 1407, possibly because the English 
authorities were not satisfied with the pope's in- 
tentions regarding the filling of Bangor. The cust. 
sp. of Rochester was summoned; R.D.P. 4: 791. 
See, however, Walsingham, Annales . . . Henrici 
Quarti, pp. 393-94, for a reference to a bishop of 
Rochester participating in this parliament. It should 
be added, however, that the chronicler's char- 
acterization of the bishop does not seem appro- 
priate to Young. 

95. Attended by 19 March (Reg., fol. 5v; Reg. Re- 
pingdon (Lincoln), Institutions, fol. 147), but left 
London on an embassy to France, 26 March, re- 
turning 22 May, from when he could resume at- 
tendance in subsequent sessions of this parliament; 
PRO E364/40B. 

96. At Winchester, 6 March; Reg. Beaufort (Winches- 
ter), fol. 108A. 

97. See note 92. 

98. See note 94. 

99. Returned from embassy, 22 May, and thencefor- 
ward resident at Southwark, ut supra note 95. 

100. Attended after 1 May; PRO C85/39/13 & 14; 
Reg. Arundel (Canterbury), 1: fol. 65. 

101. See note 94, and certainly he was not in parliament, 
7 June; R.P. 3: 576. 

102. Attended after 4 Nov.; Reg. Mascall, p. 28. 

103. At Rose (Cumberland), 29 Oct.; PRO C85/196/ 
11. 

104. Still at Farnham (Surrey), 20 Oct.; Reg., fol. 28v, 
and silent thereafter. 

105. Cusf. sp. summoned, but in the event Richard Clif- 
ford had been translated from Worcester and was 
even appointed as a trier of petitions as bishop 
of London. 

106. Thomas Peverel, summoned as bishop of Uandaff, 
was subsequently translated to Worcester in 
succession to Richard Clifford; temps, and spirits, 
20 Nov. He is listed under his new see. 

107. Cust. sp. summoned. Alexander Tottington re- 
ceived temps, at Gloucester, 23 Oct., and was con- 
secrated on the same day, but he returned at once 
to his diocese. 

108. Associated with Prince Henry's ministry, Henry 
Chichele was at the first session of this parliament 
and was appointed to an embassy to France (on 
20 May), departing on 31 May; PRO E364/44B. 

109. Whereabouts not known, but no other attendance 
recorded since 1399. 

110. In diocese, 5 April; Reg., fol. 39v. 

111. Not in the record of the concurrent convocation 
of Canterbury. 

112. Bishop Robert de Lancaster had completed his 
appointment on 28 June 1411, but was not sum- 
moned until the parliament of April 1414, ac- 
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cording to the surviving record. That there is no 
record of the formal restitution of the temporalities 
to him, although he had had their keeping since 
1409, may bear upon this curiosity. 

113. The names of the triers of petitions appointed for 
this parliament are not known. 

114. Alexander Tottington summoned, but died ante 
13 April. 

115. Henry Chichele: royal assent to his election as 
archbishop of Canterbury signified, 24 March; 
temps. 30 May. 

116. Close confidant of Henry V and soon to be one 
of his principal diplomats, Richard Courtenay had 
spent all his episcopate thus far with the king. It 
is hard to believe that he did not attend, but his 
sparse register finds him only at Tewkesbury, 7 
April, and at Charing (London), 6 June; Reg., fols. 
101, 64. 

117. Thomas Arundel summoned, but died, 14 Feb. 

118. J. S. Roskell, The Commons and their Speakers in 
English Parliaments, 1376-1523 (Manchester, 1965), 
p. 160, suggests that the parliament lasted "even 
less than three weeks," but the bishops' itineraries 
suggest, although inconclusively, that it may have 
lasted a little longer. 

119. Richard Clifford does not appear on witness lists 
at this time, although quite frequently on other 
occasions. 

120. John Catterick was appointed as royal proctor at 
the Council of Constance, 20 Oct.; but whereas 
Bubwith of Bath & Wells and Hallum of Salisbury 
certainly departed for the Council on the eve of 
parliament, Catterick was appointed as a trier of 
petitions, a responsibility regularly, but not on 
this occasion, entrusted to Bubwith. The impli- 
cation is, then, that Catterick was at least expected 
to be in attendance at the parliament, to which 
all three bishops had been summoned; R.D.P. 4: 
824. 

121. Unfortunately, Robert Rede's episcopal register 
ceases to be informative at exactly this time. He 
was at Aldingbourne (Sussex) on 1 1 Nov. 

122. Roskell, Commons and their Speakers, p. 161 sug- 
gests the terminal dates. Convocation of Canter- 
bury continued to 2 Dec. Langley of Durham and 
Bowet of York were still in London on 25 and 27 
Nov. respectively, the latter at least then departing, 
but their residence obviously cannot be taken as 
evidence of any assembly. 

123. Absent from the record of the concurrent con- 
vocation of Canterbury. 

124. Roskell, Commons and their Speakers, p. 165 sug- 
gests that the duration of the parliament was "un- 
likely to have been long." Convocation of Can- 
terbury detained the bishops of the southern 
province until 6 June. Bowet of York continued 
in residence until after 1 June, but once more this 
is no strong evidence regarding the duration of 
parliament. 

125. Cust. sp. summoned to the first session of this 
parliament. John Wakering received temps. 27 
May, and was consecrated at St. Pauls, 31 May. 

126. Henry Bowet appears as witness to a charter and 



was appointed as a trier of petitions; PRO C53/ 
185/3. His register is unhelpful. 

127. At the Council of Constance. The summons had 
been sent for either the bishop or his vicar-general 
to attend in each case. 

128. Not in the list of those giving surety to crown 
creditors, although Bangor is also omitted; R.P. 4: 
96. 

129. Stephen Parrington made his will on 16 Nov., 
shortly after he had been appointed to go abroad 
in the royal service, and he made no mention of 
ill health. However, he died in London, 22 Dec- 
Reg. Chichele (Canterbury) 2: 133-35; 4: 184; PRO, 
Deputy Keeper's Reports 44: 599. 

130. At, or en route to, the Council of Constance, with 
vicar-general summoned as an alternative. For 
Beaufort of Winchester, see E.H.R. 60 (1945): 323. 

131. Cust. sp. of both sees summoned. However, John 
Kemp prov. to Rochester, 21 June; temps, and 
spirits., 9 Sept. Philip Morgan prov. to Worcester, 
19 June; spirits. 9 Sept., temps. 18 Oct. Both bish- 
ops were consecrated on 3 Dec. at Rouen. 

132. Edmund Stafford summoned, but died, 3 or 17 
Sept. 

133. William Strickland summoned, but died, 30 Aug. 

134. Roskell, Commons and their Speakers, p. 170: "it 
can scarcely have lasted for much longer than a 
fortnight." Those bishops whose whereabouts can 
be identified were all still in the capital one week 
before Christmas, even though there was no ses- 
sion of the southern convocation at the time. 

135. Convocation of Canterbury, which often sat after 
the session of parliament had ended, was closed 
on 27 May. However, the bishops were still quite 
uniformly in London until the first days of June 
and then severally in their dioceses by 5-7 June. 
Henry V, as Professor Roskell noted, left for France 
on 10 June. 

136. J. S. Roskell, Commons and their Speakers, p. 175, 
suggests that the parliament "can hardly have 
lasted for more than three weeks." The bishops 
were in London until ca. 17-20 Dec., but departed 
severally in the next few days. 

137. Summons to John Kemp or his vicar-general, the 
bishop being abroad on 29 Sept., at the time of 
the summons. 

138. Summons to the bishop or his vicar-general, the 
bishop being abroad on 1 Sept., at the time of the 
summons. 

139. Attended ca.4-ca.24 Nov. only; Register 1: 91-92. 

140. On 25 Oct. he proposed (when in his diocese) to 
attend the royal council at Reading. His vicar- 
general then acted until post 18 Dec. 

141. Although a Bishop "Thomas" of Llandaff was 
summoned to this and the next two parliaments, 
there was no recognized bishop of Llandaff of this 
name at the time. John Wells had been papally 
provided on 9 July 1423 but was not permitted 
by the English authorities to take up the appoint- 
ment until Jan. 1426. John Cliderow was similarly 
provided, to Bangor, 19 April 1423, but did not 
complete his appointment in the eyes of the En- 
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glish authorities until March 1425 (spirits.) and 
Jan. 1426 (temps.) 

142. John Stafford, treasurer of England, received temps. 
12 May, and was consecrated, 27 May. The com- 
piler of the record of convocation (Reg. Chichele 
3: 103) referred back to him as "Johannes Bathon' 
et Wellen' " in respect of 9 May but was writing 
some weeks later, and his presence in convocation 
was as a royal messenger on this occasion. 

143. Archbishop Henry Bowet of York died, 23 Oct. 
1423, and Martin V translated Richard Fleming 
of Lincoln to fill the place, 10 Feb. 1424. Fleming 
was not accepted by the regency council, which 
in addition deprived him of the temporalities of 
Lincoln. Thus die writs of summons regarded both 
York and Lincoln as vacant and cited cust. sp. in 
each case. This was correct practice, in fact; Arch- 
bishop Chichele had confirmed Richard Hethe, 
canon residentiary of Lincoln, as cms*, sp. on the 
nomination of the cathedral chapter, accepting in 
theory the efficacy of the pope's spiritual mandate 
in translating Fleming from Lincoln; Reg. Fleming 
(Lincoln), fols. 28v-30; Reg. Chichele 4: 269-70. 

144. John Wakering summoned, but died on 9 April. 

145. See note 141. 

146. See note 151. 

147. Cust. sp. summoned, 7 Jan., but John Cliderow 
had temps, at Leicester, 15 Jan. See note 141. 

148. Although, as at the last two parliaments (see note 
141), "Thomas Landaven" had been summoned, 
John Wells had temps, at Leicester, 15 Jan., and 
thereby completed his drawn-out appointment. 

149. John Chaundler was probably absent; he had not 
attended a parliament since 1421 and was not 
included in the very full list of lords attendant on 
4 March; Procs. & Ords. P.C. 3: 189. 

150. Cust. sp. summoned, Fleming being still in disgrace; 
see note 143. 

151. John Kemp: trans, from London to York, 20 July 
1425; temps., 22 April 1426. William Grey: prov. 
to London, 20 July 1425; temps, (at Leicester), 6 
May 1426, and cons, there, 26 May; spirits., 27 
May. 

152. Philip Morgan: trans, from Worcester to Ely, 27 
Feb. 1426; temps., 22 April. 

153. Thomas Polton: trans, from Chichester to Worces- 
ter, 27 Feb.; temps., 23 April or 2 May. 

154. Earlier in April these bishops had attended the 
convocation of Canterbury at St. Pauls; Reg. Chi- 
chele, 3: 173-79. Also present were Chichele and 
Stafford of Bath & Wells, who definitely went on 
to the parliament, and Polton and Morgan, who 
also went to Leicester, where they sat in respect 
of the sees to which they had recently been trans- 
lated. Archbishop Kemp of York addressed the 
southern convocation on behalf of the crown, and 
he too went on to Leicester. 

155. John Rickingale: prov. to Chichester, 27 Feb.; 
temps., 1 May. He was not consecrated until 30 
June, when he also obtained spirits.; but as early 
as 12 March he referred to himself as bishop of 
Chichester; BL Cotton Cleopatra C iv, fol. 
170r-v. 



156. See note 150. 

157. William Alnwick: prov. to Norwich, 27 Feb.; temps, 
(and probably spirits.), 4 May; not cons, until 18 
Aug. As keeper of the privy seal, he must almost 
certainly have been present, but see, e.g., Procs. 
& Ords. P.C 3: 199 (11 July 1426) where there is 
no reference to his pending episcopal status. 

158. After 25 Oct.; Reg. Lacy (C. & Y.S.) 1: 206. 

159. Cardinal Beaufort was leading a papal crusade 
towards Bohemia; see G. A. Holmes, "Cardinal 
Beaufort and the crusade against the Hussites," 
E.H.R. 88 (1973): 721-50. 

160. Cust. sp. summoned. Robert Neville had temps., 
10 Oct.; spirits., 27 Oct.; but he was at Oxford 
thereafter; Reg. R. Neville, fols. l-2v; St. Pauls 
Cathedral: WD 13, fol. 122. 

161. See note 159. 

162. Thomas Langley appointed proctors, but perhaps 
with the second session in mind, when he was 
indeed absent; PRO SC10/48/2390, nos. 2 & 5. 

163. Beaufort returned from France by 5 Nov.; "Regis- 
trum Johannis de Amundesham," in Annates 
MonasteriiSanctiAlbani, ed. H. T. Riley (RS, 1870- 
1) 1: 44. 

164. Spofforth was out of the realm for a year from 
July 1429, having been licensed to make a pil- 
grimage to Rome (and subsequently commissioned 
to negotiate with Aragon on the crown's behalf). 

165. William Barrow summoned, but died, 4 Sept. 

166. Cusf. sp. summoned, 27 Nov. 1430, but Simon 
Sydenham had temps., 24 Jan. 1431; profession 
of obedience to archbishop, spirits, and cons., 12 
Feb. 

167. Richard Fleming died, 25 Jan. 1431. 

168. Left ante 12 June; Reg., fol. 28. 

1 69. Benedict Nicoll had made a visitation of his cathe- 
dral on 28 April and the days following, but this 
need not have precluded his attendance at par- 
liament a fortnight later. It may be noteworthy 
that his report on the visitation was not issued 
until 28 July; BL Harley ms. 1249, fols. 275, 282. 

1 70. Summons to bishop or vicar-general, in expectation 
of the former leaving the country to attend the 
Council of Basel. 

171. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, in editing Reg. Lacy 
(London, 1909), pp. 156-57, records an entry (/«- 
stitutions, fol. 1 15) as executed by Lacy in London 
on 21 July, but it seems improbable, and he notes 
that the register is disordered at this point. It was 
at most a perfunctory absence from his diocese, 
where he is found on 16 and 29 July. 

1 72 . Bishop Polton or his vicar-general summoned, be- 
cause the bishop was due to go to the Council of 
Basel. He died there, 23 Aug. 

173. Probably on the Scottish border; see R. L. Storey, 
"Marmaduke Lumley, bishop of Carlisle, 1430- 
50," Trans. Cumberland and Westmorland Arch. & 
Arch. Soc. 55 (1956): 119. 

1 74 . The precise terminal date is not given in the Hand- 
book of British Chronology (2nd ed., 1961), but 21 
Dec. is suggested by Roskell, Commons and their 
Speakers. . . , p. 211. "John Benet's Chronicle," 
ed. G. L. Harriss, in Camden Miscellany 24 (1972): 
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1 83-84 (which ignores the earlier prorogation) says 
that "the parliament continued 'usque Purificati- 
onem" (2 Feb.), although there seems no sup- 
porting evidence. However, the chronicle is gen- 
erally interested and accurate in the dates of par- 
liamentary sessions and has to be noticed, and 
the evidence of bishops' itineraries, while not 
conclusive, is interesting. Of the fourteen bishops 
who attended the session before Christmas, there 
is no further evidence regarding Chichester, Car- 
lisle or St. Asaph. Robert Neville of Salisbury def- 
initely did not return from his diocese in the new 
year. Of the remaining ten, however, at least seven 
traveled back to the capital in the third or fourth 
week of January, two more (Winchester and 
Rochester) — the evidence in their cases being 
scantier — were certainly there early in February, 
and Langley of Durham had remained in London 
throughout. Evidence is sparse, but there is no 
sign of any bishop absent before Christmas now 
appearing. All this is no proof of a parliamentary 
assembly, because all the bishops who returned 
were associated with the government of the realm 
in any case, and there is no evidence, save in the 
case of Alnwick of Norwich, that they withdrew 
to their dioceses once more soon after the supposed 
terminal date. However, on the evidence, the 
chronicler could indeed have had some particularly 
notable meeting in mind. 

175. John Lowe had temps. 17 Oct. 1433; spirits. 21 
Oct. 

176. Exeter, Coventry & Lichfield, Hereford and Llan- 
daff were cited to appear in parliament without 
excuse, 1 Nov. (R.D.P. 4: 887), but the first two 
at least did not do so. St. Davids and Bangor were 
not cited but are not in the lists of those attesting 
on 4 Nov. in parliament or thereafter (R.P. 4: 422) 
and, in common with the other absentees, are not 
in the record of the concurrent convocation of 
Canterbury. 

177. Philip Morgan died at Hatfield (Herts.), 25 Oct. 

178. After 7 Nov.; Reg. Bourgchier (Worcester), fol. 
lOv. 

179. Cust. sp. of Lincoln summoned, but William 
Alnwick trans, from Norwich, 19 Sept. 1436; 
temps. 16 Feb. 1437. Thomas Brouns trans, from 
Rochester to Norwich and temps., same chronol- 
ogy. (He was still acting as bishop of Rochester, 
30 Jan. 1437; PRO C85/144/15). William Wells 
prov. to Rochester, 19 Sept. 1436, but temps. 21 
March 1437 and cons. 24 March at Westminster. 
Hence, all three bishops were probably reckoned 
as attendant upon the parliament in its final days. 

180. At meetings of the royal council in early April; 
Procs. & Ords. PC. 5: 6-14. 

181. Cust. sp. summoned, but Thomas Cheriton prov., 
5 March 1436; temps. 21 Nov.; cons. 25 Nov.; 
spirits, 26 Nov. 1436. For evidence of his probable 
attendance, see Reg. Chichele 1: 121, Reg. Hey- 
worth (Cov. & Lich.), fols. 165r-v; CPR, 1436-41, 
p. 286. 



182. For once, Beaufort was not a trier of petitions, but 
he was certainly at Westminster in early April; 
Procs. & Ords. PC 5: 6, 8, 9. 

183. Summons to Lewis of Luxembourg, "administra- 
tor" of the see, which he held in commendam, or 
his vicar-general, as also in 1440 and 1442. 

184. Attended after 22 Jan.; Reg. J. Stafford (Somerset 
Rec. Soc., 1915-16), p. xxxiii. 

185. See note 183. 

186. Probably until 15 March; PRO E404/59/289. 

187. See note 183. 

188. A petition from William Lyndwood to the king, 
dated 1 March 1445, spoke of the "divers infirmi- 
ties" that prevented his making diocesan visitations 
in person. This may be evidence of the bishop's 
absence from the parliament, but equally the dat- 
ing (the king agreed to the request the same day) 
and the context might imply that he was actually 
absent from his diocese and perhaps present in 
parliament; PRO E28/75/1. 

189. At "Winchester," 17 May; Durham, Prior's 
Kitchen: Register of Durham Cathedral Prion', 4: 
fol. 21. 

190. Only between 9 May and, at latest, 16 May; Reg. 
Alnwick, fols. 62v, 95, 176, 193v. 

191. In diocese for ordinations, 22 May. 

192. Vicar-general acting in diocese, 8 Dec. 

193. At Southwark, 3 Jan. 1446, but at Canterbury, 20 
Jan.; Winchester DRO: Common Seal of Priory 1: 
fols. 66v, 72v. 

194. Cust. sp. summoned, but Adam Moleyns, keeper 
of the privy seal, had temps, as bishop, 3 Dec., 
although not cons, until 6 Feb. 1446. He was in 
London, 19 Dec; T. Rymer, Foedera . . . (London, 
1720) 11: 107-108, 111. 

195. In London, 26 May; Hist. Dunelm. Script. Tres, 
appendix, no. 230. 

196. Until 3X8 March. 

197. Walter Lyhert: prov., 24 Jan.; temps., 26 Feb.; cons, 
and spirits, 27 Feb., at Lambeth. 

198. Left before 2 April. 

199. See note 194. 

200. Marmaduke Lumley was appointed a trier of pe- 
titions (but see notes following) and was treasurer 
of the realm, so may be thought a probable at- 
tender. 

201. Cardinal Beaufort was appointed as a trier of pe- 
titions, but he had made his will at Wolvesey 
(Hants.), 20 Jan., was there on 5 Feb., and died 
there on 1 1 April; Winchester DRO: Common Seal 
Register of Priory 1: fols. 68, 69v; J. Nichols, Royal 
Wills (London, 1780), pp. 321-44. See K. B. 
McFarlane, "At the Deathbed of Cardinal Beau- 
fort," in Essays in Medieval History presented to Sir 
F. M. Powicke (Oxford, 1948), pp. 405-28, who, 
as the title of the paper suggests, implies no doubt 
that the bishop was absent from the parliament 
but produces no explicit evidence. 

202. John Lowe was appointed as a trier of petitions 
but was at Hailing in his diocese on 14, 18 and 
26 Feb.; Register, fols. 209v, 21 lv. 

203. Lists in College of Arms Ms. 2 H 13, fol. 390 (cited 
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by Myens in B.I.H.R. 51 (1978): 81) of those present 
at a meeting on 4 April, and in BL Lansdowne 
ms. 229, fol. 17v (English Historical Documents, 
1327-1485, ed. A. R. Myers, p. 469) for meetings 
of 20, 21 and 24 March. Carpenter of Worcester 
and Beauchamp of Hereford appear in none of 
these lists but are known to have been present 
earlier. Carpenter, however, had returned to his 
diocese by 31 March, and Beauchamp by 3 April. 

204. William Aiscough was in London, 19 March, in 
Sonning, 24 March, but returned to London by 
28 March, before leaving finally by 4 April; Reg- 
ister, fols. 114, 115. 

205. He was excused attendance and ordered to be in 
the north to meet a Scottish threat; Procs. & Ords. 
P.C 6: 65. He made a visitation of Durham Cathe- 
dral, 10 March; Durham, Prior's Kitchen: Locelli 
xxvii. 20B, 84. 

206. Edmund Lacy appointed proctors, 23 Jan.; Register 
(C. & Y.S.) 3: 20. 

207. The lists of attendances relating to this parliament, 
referred to in note 203, are evidently not entirely 
complete, so the absences from the parliament of 
St. Davids and Bangor cannot be presumed. 

208. Marmaduke Lumley, treasurer of the realm, was 
definitely with the king at Winchester, 1 1 June; 
Procs. & Ords. P.C 6: 75. 

209. The list in BL Harley ms. 6849, fol. 77 (printed 
by A. R. Myers in B.J.R.U.LM. xxii (1938), pp. 
402-404) notes all but the bishop of Lincoln. BL 
Harley ms. 78, fol. 1 (cited by Myers) and College 
of Arms Ms. 2 H 13, fol. 388r-v imply that the 
names relate to a debate on 19 June. Note also 
the names provided by business of the council at 
Winchester, 30 June; PRO E28/78/126. See p. 
41 for a discussion of the evidence. 

210. Carpenter of Worcester and Lowe of Rochester 
were at St. Pauls, 1 July, and at "Le Place" by 
Lambeth, 7 July; Reg. Carpenter, fols. 69v, 218v. 

211. Died 5 Dec. 

212. Adam Moleyns was engaged upon an embassy to 
treat with the Scots at Durham, by 28 Nov.; Procs. 
& Ords. P.C 6: 89. However, he was still in London, 
26 Nov.; PRO E28/79/51 and cf. no. 26. He was 
granted an exemption for life from attendance at 
parliaments, 9 Dec. 

213. Marmaduke Lumley was in London, 16 and 27 
Oct., having resigned as treasurer of the realm 
ante 18 Sept.; PRO E28/79/28, 36. 

214. Robert Neville had agreed a truce with the Scots 
at Durham, 14-15 Nov. (Rymer 11: 244-55), but 
presumably he might have come south with some 
speed to report thereafter. 

215. Lacy appointed proctors, 14 Oct.; Register (C. & 
Y.S.) 3: 48. 

216. Thomas Kemp: permitted to accept prov., 4 Feb.; 
temps., 6 Feb.; cons., 8 Feb. He was present the 
next day; College of Arms Ms. 2 H 13, fol. 388. 

217. College of Arms Ms. 2 H 13, fol. 388, lists thirteen 
bishops on 9 Feb., but is not proof of absence on 
the part of other bishops, of whom Worcester and 
St. Asaph at least are known to have attended. 



218. Marmaduke Lumley: trans, from Carlisle to Lin- 
coln, 21 Jan. 1450; temps., 14 March, on which 
day Nicholas Close had temps, of Carlisle, after 
prov. on 30 Jan. Hence, in the final days of the 
session, at least, both sees may well have been 
represented in the parliament. 

219. John Carpenter announced his intention to attend, 
4 May (Register, fol. 83), but there is no further 
evidence until he is found at Worcester, 30 May 
(fol. 83v). 

220. Reginald Pecock: trans, from St. Asaph to Chich- 
ester, 23 March; formal restitution of temps., 30 
May. Thomas Bird: prov. to St. Asaph, 27 March; 
date of temps, not known but obviously not before 
30 May, and his whereabouts cannot be traced. 
He was probably not consecrated until 14 Feb. 
1451; W. Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum 
(2nd ed., 1897), p. 90. 

221. Marmaduke Lumley was at Stamford (Lines.), 4 
May, but there is no other information, and ob- 
viously he could have attended subsequently; 
Register, fol. 26. Lumley's personal register is pa- 
tently a fragmentary representation of the epis- 
copal business of this very big see, and it seems 
probable that he delegated nearly all routine busi- 
ness to commissaries, whose registers, if any, have 
not survived. 

222. Died 20 Nov. 

223. John Lowe was appointed as a trier of petitions 
and was at Westminster, 16 and 27 Oct.; PRO 
E28/79/28, 36. 

224. Richard Beauchamp was summoned, but he had 
completed his translation to Salisbury by 4 Oct. 
His successor, Reginald Boulers (already sum- 
moned to the parliament as abbot of St. Peter's, 
Gloucester) was prov., 18 Sept.; temps., 23 Dec- 
cons., 8 Feb. 1451. 

225. Until ca. 28 March. 

226. Attended after 3 Feb. 

227. Thomas Kemp appears to have been at Wickham 
Bishops and St. Osyth's Priory, Colchester (Essex). 

228. At South wark, 1 1 May; Reg. Waynflete (Winches- 
ter), fol. IT. 

229. William Grey (II) had been provided, 23 Dec. 1450, 
but his appointment was not accepted by the 
crown (or the archbishop of Canterbury). 

230. According to his register, Thomas Kemp was at 
Wickham Bishops (Essex) throughout May, but he 
appears in council business, 18 and 31 May, 15 
June; Register, fols. 9-10v; PRO E28/81/12, 27, 
30. 

231. BL Harley ms. 158, fols. 124, 134v-35, contain 
two lists, neither in a contemporary hand. Both 
are headed "The names of the lords spiritual and 
temporal as they sat in the parliament at West- 
minster the xvii day of March in the xi year of 
king Henry the VI" (modernized). In the first 'xi' 
has been deleted (which can only be correct) and 
'xxxi' superscribed, which is to imply 1453, when 
parliament was indeed in session on that date (a 
Saturday) — but at Reading. This list (fol. 124) is 
identical in name and order of bishops, dukes, 
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earls and viscounts with the second list (fols. 134v- 
35) and both omit reference to monastic prelates 
(a post- Reformation modification, no doubt), but 
the list of other lords temporal is highly ana- 
chronistic and reckoned by G. R. Elton, "The early 
Journals of the house of lords," E.H.R. 89 (1974); 
485, to relate to the parliament of 1539. As to the 
second list, the names of the lords temporal point 
firmly to 1453-54, so that the specific reference 
to the "cardinal archbishop of Canterbury" must 
be to John Kemp rather than Thomas Bourgchier 
or Henry Morton. References to the duke of Som- 
erset and Lord Cobham exclude the only, and 
otherwise attractive, alternative of 17 March 1454, 
when the same parliament was still in session, 
and now at Westminster indeed, because by then 
both these lords were in custody. Besides, in this 
year 17 March was a Sunday. Furthermore, all 
twenty-one bishops are listed, but in March 1454 
at least three, and probably six, were in fact absent. 
Yet, even whUe accepting the attribution to 1453, 
difficulties remain. Most particularly. Lacy of Ex- 
eter was certainly absent in his diocese at all times, 
while Cardinal Kemp himself apparently did not 
attend before 19 March. There are also, less ex- 
plicit, queries raised in the notes following. The 
evidence of the list has, therefore, been left aside 
from the present record, pending more certain es- 
tablishment of its purpose and nature in relation 
to the 1453 parliament. It might be added that 
the list of lay lords resembles closely, but not ex- 
actly, that, also purporting to relate to 32 Henry 
VI, which is in College of Arms 2 H 13, fol. 383, 
but there are wide discrepancies in the order of 
seating which is claimed to be the prime purpose 
for both lists. 

232. Absent (at Lambeth) from the opening of the par- 
liament, Kemp arrived 19 X 22 March and pro- 
rogued the assembly on 28 March; R.P. 5: 227, 
231. 

233. In London, 2 March, and had been appointed as 
a proctor by Bekynton of Bath & Wells (although 
see below). 

234. Bekynton appointed proctors, 1 March, but he did 
attend and was even appointed as a trier of pe- 
titions; Reg. Bekynton (Somerset Rec. Soc.), pp. 199, 
201. 

235. Cms*, sp. of Coventry & Lichfield summoned. Reg- 
inald Boulers of Hereford had been granted cus- 
tody of the temporalities of the see, 16 Jan. 1453; 
trans., 7 Feb.; formal restitution of temps, at Read- 
ing, 26 March, on which day John Stanbury of 
Bangor had temps, of Hereford, and James Blake- 
don those of Bangor. All three are listed in respect 
of their new sees, although, formally, Blakedon 
can only have enjoyed his place for the last three 
days of the session. 

236 Appointed proctors, 18 Feb.; Reg. Lacy (C & Y.S.) 
' 3: 166. 

237. None of the four bishops from the southern prov- 
ince was noted, in a detailed record, as being 
among those present in the convocation of Can- 



terbury at St. Pauls, 2 Feb.-3 March 1453; Reg. 
J. Kemp (Canterbury), fols. 219-20. 

238. Present post 30 April-ante 9 June. 

239. In his diocese, c.27 May-post 14 June. 

240. At Westminster, 9 May, and at Lambeth, 10 and 
17 May, but in Rochester, 26 May and 9 June, 
and at Hailing (Kent), 10 June; Register, fols. 223v- 
24; PRO C85/ 144/23, E28/83/7. 

241. With the court at Windsor, 23-24 April 0- Anstis, 
Register of the Most Noble Order of the Garter (Lon- 
don, 1724) 1: 149), but performed ordinations at 
Wells, 26 May; Reg. Bekynton, p. 498. 

242. All these bishops were at the great council at 
Westminster, 21 Nov.; CPR, 1452-61, p. 143. 

243. Appointed proctors, 3 Nov.; Reg. Bekynton, p. 221 . 

244. Absent from diocese. At council at Westminster, 
21 Nov. (note 242). 

245. Stanbury of Hereford (who was in London, 29 
Oct.) and Lowe of Bangor were among Bekynton's 
appointed proctors, but in the circumstances this 
cannot be regarded as presumptive proof of at- 
tendance, as it might at other times. 

246. R.P. 5: 238. 

247. Died 22 March, having attended until 19 March; 
R.P. 5: 240. 

248. Present post 5 March-ante 17 April. 

249. Said to be absent, 14 Feb. and fined as such, with- 
out subsequent alleviation; Procs. & Ords. P.C 6: 
181-82. 

250. Fined for absence, without subsequent alleviation. 
Presumably it was of this occasion that de le Bere 
complained in 1457, claiming to have had a formal 
exemption from attendance. 

251. The absences of all six were noted in parliament 
and council at different times and all were fined, 
although the amounts were subsequently reduced 
because of fair excuse; Roskell, "Attendances 
. . . ," p. 190 and n.3. 

252. Blakedon performed ordinations at Wells, 16 
March; Reg. Bekynton, p. 500. 

253. Excused attendance by reason of a Scottish threat, 
he was at Newcastle on 3 July, and a letter was 
sent to him by the council, 9 July; Procs. & Ords 
P.C 6: 247-49. 

254. Appointed proctors, 20 June; Reg. Lacy (C. & Y 
S.) 3: 209. 

255. Not mentioned in the lists of 10 and (especially 
notable) 24 July; R.P. 5: 279-80, 282. William Percy 
of Carlisle was of a family particularly unaccept- 
able to the Yorkist victors of the first battle of St. 
Albans and was reported to have fled the battle; 
Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, ed. J. Gairdner 
(Camden Soc., N.S., 28, 1880): 152. 

256. Declared to have been absent, 15 Dec. (PRO E28 / 
87/19; Procs. & Ords. P.C. 6: 281), but apparently 
attended earlier and perhaps withdrew without 
the approval of the Protector, the duke of York, 
or of the assembly as a whole. See p. 54, n 66 ' 

257. Declared to have been absent, 15 Dec., and no 
evidence of attendance. The list of 10 Nov., how- 
ever, includes "J. Anscopp" and "J. Oxford" 
among the bishops (R.P. 5: 253), which could refer 
to John Lowe of Rochester (who certainly did at- 
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tend), James Blakedon of Bangor, or John de la 
Bere of St. Davids (who was, however, probably 
exempt from attendance). 

258. Present c.28 Jan.-c.10 Feb. 

259. Left ante 22 Feb. 

260. Vicar-general acting in diocese, because the bishop 
was in remotis; Reg. Stanbury, fol. 23v. 

261. Proctor for Bekynton of Bath & Wells, but he was 
at Abingdon, 13 March; Reg. Beauchamp (Sarum), 
Memoranda, pp. 166v-68. 

262. Appointed proctors, 8 Jan.; Reg. Bekynton, pp. 264- 
65. 

263. Appointed to consecrate an altar at Beverley 
(Yorks.), 2 Feb. 1456; Reg. W. Booth (York), fol. 
368. 

264. Cust. sp. summoned, but John Hals had temps., 
31 Oct.; cons, at Coventry, 25 Nov.; appears in 
the list of 11 Dec., R.P. 5: 351. 

265. Absent from lists of 20 Nov. and 11 Dec., which 
seem by their purpose quite definitely to rule out 
his attendance. At Hailing (Kent), 20 Dec.; Reg., 
fol. 233v. 

266. Not listed as being present (see above). 

267. Post 2 Nov.-ante 26 Nov. 

268. Present in Oct., but returned to diocese by 15 
Nov. 

269. Resignation of John de la Bere to the pope and 
prov. of Robert Tully, 23 July. Tully had temps, 
at Westminster, 20 Oct.; Rymer 11: 464. No re- 
corded summons to either the bishop (de la Bere 
being personally exempt, in fact) or the keeper of 
the spiritualities; R.D.P. 4: 945. 

270. Stanbury's whereabouts are difficult to ascertain, 
especially in view of his political alignment as 
Henry VTs confessor. He was at Bosbury (Here- 
fordshire), 15 Oct., and at Hereford itself, 28 Nov.; 



Register, pp. 55-56 and manuscript Register, fol. 
42. 

271. Said to be with Margaret of Anjou at York, Jan. 
1461; C. L. Scofield, The life and reign of Edward 
IV (London, 1923) 1: 134. His register is silent 
until he reappears at Lichfield, 16 April. 

272. See note 271. 

273. At Rochester, 27 Feb.; Reg., fol. 234. 

274. Dunham, The Fane Fragment, gives actual atten- 
dances on several days between 28 Nov. and 1 1 
Dec. See also R. L. Virgoe, "A new fragment of 
the Lords' Journal of 1461," in B.I.H.K 32 (1959): 
83-87, for attendances on 5 and 12 Dec., and 
College of Arms Ms. 2 H 13, fols. 387v, 389, for 
attendance on 3 and 10 Dec. 

275. Grey of Ely and Lowe of Rochester were still in 
their dioceses when the parliament began but at- 
tended latterly. 

276. Percy is not recorded as being present after 3 Dec. 
by the fragments of record. 

277. Appointed proctors, 19 Oct.; Reg. Bekynton, p. 366. 
His personal exemption had been confirmed by 
the new dynasty, 12 July. 

278. Thomas Bird may have been, in practice, sus- 
pended as being in rebellion, as stated by J. C. 
Wedgwood, History of Pariiament: register of the 
ministers and of the members of both houses, 1439- 
1509 (London, 1938), p. 297, although he was 
summoned, and was not deprived of his see for- 
mally until Jan. 1463. College of Arms Ms. 2 H 
13, fol. 389, records him as being present on 3 
Dec, whereas all other lists exclude him. The list 
is otherwise exceptional in omitting reference to 
Arundell of Chichester; hence, the possibility of 
a mistranscription by the seventeenth-century 
compiler, Sir William Dethick, must be considered. 
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Table 2 



1 rlc /\lXcilClarlLc 


IxtfUJlCl L/I lliUiVlU 


ual Bishops at Sessions o 


f Parliament, 1376 


-1461 








Present 


Absent Not Known 


W. Aiscough 


Salisbury 


1438-1450 


13 


1 





W. Alnwick 


Norwich 


1426-1436 


9 









Lincoln 


1437-1449 


12 


1 




T. Appleby 


Carlisle 


(1363)- 1395 


4 


7 


15 


T. Arundel 


Ely 


(1374)-1388 


19 


1 






York 


1388-1396) 


6 









Canterbury 


1397)} 


15 


— 









1399-1414) 






J. Arundell 


Chichester 


1459-(1477) 


2 




2 


N. Ashby 


Uandaff 


1441-1458 


6 


1 


15 


A. Bache 


St. Asaph 


1390-1394 


1 




3 


A. Barret 


Uandaff 


1395-1396 








W. Barrow 


Bangor 


1418-1423 


3 




2 




Carlisle 


1423-1429 


3 


2 


3 


R. Beauchamp 


Hereford 


1449-1450 


3 


3 




Salisbury 


1450-(1481) 


8 


5 




H. Beaufort 


Lincoln 


1398-1405 


5 








Winchester 


1405-1407 


36 


4 


5 


T. Bekynton 


Bath & Wells 


1443-(1465) 


14 


10 




T. Bird 


St. Asaph 


1450-(1463) 


2 


3 


9 


J. Blakedon 


Bangor 


1453-(1 464) 


4 


4 


2 


L. Booth 


Durham 


1457-{1476) 


2 




2 


W. Booth 


Cov. & Lich. 


1447-1452 


7 


2 






York 


1452-{1464) 


10 






J Bottlesham 


Rochester 


1400-1404 


3 






W. Bottlesham 


Llandaff 


1386-1390 


1 




2 




Rochester 


1390-1400 


2 


6 


2 


R Boulers 


Hereford 


1450-1453 


1 


1 






Cov. & Lich. 


1453-1459 


6 






T. Bourgchier 


Worcester 


1435-1444 


3 


2 





Ely 


1444-1454 


14 




3 




Canterbury 


1454-0486) 


7 






H. Bowet 


Bath & Wells 


1404-1407 


5 


1 


1 




York 


1407-1423 


9 


8 




T. Brantingham 


Exeter 


(1370)- 1394 


18 


7 




R. Braybrooke 


London 


1381-1404 


24 


1 




T. Brinton 


Rochester 


(1374)-1389 


10 


5 


5 


E. Bromfield 


Llandaff 


1390-1393 




2 


2 


T. Brouns 


Rochester 


1435-1436 


1 








Norwich 


1437-1445 


5 


1 


1 


N. Bub with 


London 


1406-1407 


1 








Salisbury 


1407 


1 








Bath & Wells 


1407-1424 


10 


9 




J. Buckingham 


i * i 

Lincoln 


(1363)-1398 


15 


14 




J. Burghill 


Llandaff 


1396-1398 


1 




2 


Cov. & Lich. 


1398-1414 


1 


14 




J. Carpenter 


Worcester 


1444-(1476) 


18 


4 




J. Catterick 


St. Davids 


1414-1415 


1 








Cov. & Lich. 


1415-1419 


3 


3 




J. Chaundler 


Salisbury 


1418-1426 


4 


7 




J. Ched worth 


Lincoln 


1451-(1471) 


10 






T. Cheriton 


Bangor 


1436-1448 


2 




7 


H. Chichele 


St. Davids 


1408-1414 


5 








Canterbury 


1414-1443 


30 






L. Childe 


St. Asaph 


1382-1389 


1 


3 


5 


J. Cliderow 


Bangor 


1426-1435 


4 


2 


5 


R. Clifford 


Worcester 


1401-1407 


5 


1 






London 


1407-1421 


13 


2 


1 
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N. Close 


Carlisle 


1450-1452 




— 


4 




Cov. & Lich. 


1452 


— 


— 


— 


R. Courtenay 


Norwich 


1413-1415 


1 


— 


1 


W. Courtenay 


London 


(1375)- 1381 


7 


— 


— 




Canterbury 


1381-1396 


19 


— 


— 


R. Craddock 


Llandaff 


(1361)-1382 


1 


2 


7 


J. de la Bere 


St. Davids 


1447-1460 


4 


4 


8 


). de la Zouche 


Llandaff 


1408-1423 


6 


— 


11 


R. de Lancaster 


St. Asaph 


1414-1433 


— 


20 


4 


H. Despenser 


Norwich 


(1370)-1406 


22 


13 


— 


R. Erghum 


Salisbury 


(1375)-1388 


19 


1 


— 


Bath & Wells 


1388-1400 


6 


4 


— 


R. Fitzhugh 


London 


1431-1436 


3 


1 


— 


R. Fleming 


Lincoln 


1420-1424)) 


8 


3 









1426-1431)) 






J. Fordham 


Durham 


1381-1388 


8 


5 


— 


Ely 


1388-1425 


24 


9 


6 


J. Gilbert 


Hereford 


(1375H389 


19 


1 


— 




St. Davids 


1389-1397 


4 


1 


2 


R. Gilbert 


London 


1436-1448 


7 


2 


— 


W. Grey I 


London 


1426-1431 


6 


— 


— 


Lincoln 


1431-1436 


4 


— 


— 


W. Grey II 


Ely 


1454-(1478) 


6 


— 


1 


R. Hallum 


Salisbury 


1407-1417 


5 


6 


— 


J. Hals 


Cov. & Lich. 


1459-(1490) 


3 


1 


— 


J. Harwell 


Bath & Wells 


(1366)- 1386 


5 


10 


1 


T. Hatfield 


Durham 


(1345)-1381 


7 


— 


— 


W. Heyworth 


Cov. & Lich. 


1420-1447 


10 


18 


— 


A. Houghton 


St. Davids 


(1361)-1389 


5 


7 


8 


J. Hunden 


Llandaff 


1458-(1476) 


2 


— 


2 


J. Kemp 


Rochester 


1419-1421 


— 


3 


— 


Chichester 


1421-1422 


— 


1 


— 




London 


1422-1426 


6 


— 


— 




York 


1426-1452 


27 


— 


1 




Canterbury 


1452-1454 


3 


— 


— 


T. Kemp 


London 


1450-(1489) 


14 


1 


— 


E. Lacy 


Hereford 


1417-1420 


2 


— 


— 


Exeter 


1420-1455 


8 


33 


— 


J. Langdon 


Rochester 


1422-1434 


13 


1 


1 


T. Langley 


Durham 


1406-1437 


31 


4 


— 


J. Langton 


St. Davids 


1447 


— 


— 


— 


J. Lowe 


St. Asaph 


1433-1444 


5 


— 


1 


Rochester 


1444-(1467) 


13 


6 


5 


M. Lumley 


Carlisle 


1430-1450 


11 


3 


5 


Lincoln 


1450 


1 


1 


— 


L. of Luxembourg 


Ely 


1438-1443 


— 


— 


3 


W. Lyhert 


Norwich 


1446-(1472) 


20 


1 


— 


W. Lyndwood 


St. Davids 


1442-1446 






4 


R. Mascall 


Hereford 


1404-1416 


11 


2 


3 


R. Medford 


Chichester 


1390-1396 


1 




4 




Salisbury 


1396-1407 


5 


5 


1 


T. Merk 


Carlisle 


1397-1400 


2 




1 


G. Mohun 


St. Davids 


1397-1407 


8 


1 




A. Moleyns 


Chichester 


1445-1450 


5 


1 


1 


P. Morgan 


Worcester 


1419-1426 


8 


2 




Ely 


1426-1435 


10 






A. Neville 


York 


(1374)- 1388 


8 


9 


1 


G. Neville 


Exeter 


1456-(1465) 


4 






R. Neville 


Salisbury 


1427-1438 


4 


2 


4 




Durham 


1438-1457 


8 


3 


12 
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Present 


Absent 


Not Known 


B. Nicoll 


Bangor 


1408-1418 


ii 




i 
1 




St. Davids 


1418-1433 


9 




8 


S. Patrington 


St. Davids 


1415-1417 


c 






R. Pecock 


St. Asaph 


1444-1450 


3 




5 




Chichester 


1450-1457 


4 




✓ 
6 


W. Percy 


Carlisle 


1452-(1462) 


3 


-> 


5 


I. reverel 


Liandarr 


110ft 14n7 
1 J70-14UY 


•j 


i 


J 




Worcester 


i 1410, 


<> 
o 


4 
4 


1 
1 


T. Pol ton 


Hereford 


1420-1422 




2 






Chichester 


1422-1426 


i 
1 


c 

5 






Worcester 


1426-1433 


7 


1 




R. Prary 


Chichester 


1 A 1 D 1 /I A C 

1438-1445 


1 


1 

4 




r* T% J 

R. Rede 


Carlisle 


1396 










Chichester 


1397-1415 


Q 

9 


i 
4 


6 


W. Rede 


Chichester 


(1369)-1385 


5 


3 


7 

7 


P. Repingdon 


Lincoln 


1405-1419 


1 1 
14 


3 




J. Rickmgale 


Chichester 


1426—1429 






J 


i . KudDourne 


31. Ud V1US 




4 
4 




1 
1 


T. Rushook 


Llandaff 


13o3-13o6 


1 

4 








Chichester 


1 i o 1 too 

1386-1388 


3 






K. Dcrope 


i_ov. oc ucn. 


1 ISA 1 1Q8 


q 


i 




iorK 


lias liifr; 

1 J70- 1*U3 


c 

j 






W. Skirlaw 


Cov. & uch. 


138o 


1 

1 








Bath & Wells 


1 T Oil 1 lOQ 

1386—1388 


3 




1 
1 




Durham 


1388-1406 


7 


7 

7 


1 


I . bpottortn 


Hereford 


14ZZ-114B 


4 
4 


1 ft 
10 


J 


W. bpndlington 


bt. Asaph 


13/6-1302 


6 


l 


I 


E. Stafford 


Exeter 


13^3— 141V 


1 4 

14 


1 n 
1U 




J. Stafford 


Bath & Wells 


14Z3-144J 


lo 






Canterbury 


1443-1452 


1 1 

14 






J. Stanbury 


Bangor 


Ilia ii ci 
1445-14DJ 


2 




4 
4 


Hereford 


1 474\ 
143 J— \14/4^ 


ft 
D 


7 
i 




K. btretton 


Cov. & uch. 


/i itnui IOC 
(136U)— 1 Job 




1 c 

lb 




W. btnckland 


Carlisle 


i Ann 141Q 
1 4UU— 14 ly 




i n 

1U 


ft 


S. Sudbury 


Canterbury 


(1 J/4)— 1 JOl 


7 

/ 






J. Swaffham 


Bangor 


13/6-13V8 


1 1 

12 


6 


1 n 
1U 


b. bydennam 


Chichester 


1411 141ft 
14J 1— 14 jo 


4 




7 
A 


A. Tottington 


Norwich 


1407-1413 


-> 

2 


3 




J. Tretnant 


rleretord 


1 ISO 1 4f»4 
1 J07— 14U4 


1 7 




1 
1 


J. Trevor 


St. Asaph 


1395-1405 


1 

4 


1 


3 


K. luily 


St. Davids 


1 4 An /1 4fi*5\ 
140U— ^140Z) 


1 


i 


i 
1 


H. Wakefield 


Worcester 


/I 17c\ 1 1OC 

(1375)— 1395 


i £ 
16 


a 
o 


Z 


1 in I 

J. Wakenng 


Norwich 


1*1/ line 

1416-1425 


Q 

8 


7 

2 




K. waidoy 


L.nicnester 


1 1QA 1 1Q7 

1 J70- 1 J7/ 








York 


1397 


2 






R. Walden 


Canterbury 


1 lao 1 ion 
1398-1399 


i 
1 








London 


1 4U3— 14UO 








J. Waltham 


DallSDUry 


1 188-1 1Q<? 


0 






H. Ware 


Chichester 


1418-1420 


1 





— 


W. Waynflete 


Winchester 


1447-<1486) 


17 




1 


J. Wells 


Llandaff 


1426-1440 


3 


3 


8 


W. Wells 


Rochester 


1437-1444 


3 


1 




R. Whelpdale 


Carlisle 


1420-1423 






4 


T. of Winchcombe 


Llandaff 


1394-1395 






1 




Worcester 


1395-1401 


3 


1 


1 


W. of Wykeham 


Winchester 


(1367H404 


30 


2 




R. Young 


Bangor 


1400-1407 


1 




3 


Rochester 


1407-1418 


1 


2 
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The Making of Law: Hierarchies of Courts 
and Hierarchies of Values* 



Louis H. Pollak 



United States District Judge for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 



When President Eliot in 1870 per- 
suaded Henry Adams to return 
to his alma mater as a professor 
of history, the undertaking was a failure. Or 
so Adams would have us believe. After some 
years of trying to lead his students through 
the trackless forest of early European tribal 
history in order to uncover the beginnings 
of Western legal institutions, Adams gave 
up. 1 In 1890 President Eliot had greater suc- 
cess when he prevailed on another alumnus 
to become a professor of law. This was Jer- 
emiah Smith, a New Hampshire lawyer who 
had for several years been a justice of the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court. 

On the basis of hearsay, I have given Jer- 
emiah Smith — teacher and judge — an hon- 
ored place in my own idiosyncratic pan- 
theon. And, as I will explain in a moment, 
it is he who has furnished a starting point 
for these thoughts on the making of law. 
What makes me specially intrigued by Jer- 
emiah Smith is a story I remember hearing 
as a child, told to me by my father who was 
a student at Harvard Law School in the years 
1907-10. Somewhere in that period, Smith, 
then about seventy, walked into class one 
day, less briskly than was his wont. He made 
his way quite slowly to the lectern, labori- 
ously put down his books, looked somberly 
about, and said: "Gentlemen" — the all-suf- 
ficient vocative in those days — "I wish to 
apologize if I seem somewhat subdued to- 



* Read 20 April 1984. 
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day. This is a sad day in the annals of my 
family. This is the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of my brother's death." 

Of course the well-bred young men in 
Austin Hall, deeply embarrassed, thought 
that Professor/Judge Smith had taken leave 
of his senses. And of course he had not. The 
fact was that Jeremiah Smith's half-brother 
had died in childhood some thirty years be- 
fore Jeremiah was born. Jeremiah's father — 
the senior Jeremiah Smith, who served as 
Chief Justice and as Governor of New 
Hampshire — had, as a youth of eighteen, 
fought at the battle of Bennington; he was 
born in 1759. Father and son, leaders of their 
state and their profession, covered one 
hundred and sixty years of our country's 
history. And the younger Jeremiah, as he 
neared the end of his career, was quite pre- 
pared to tell students — as Henry Adams was 
not — about the sources of law. From his terse 
lecture I take my text this evening: 

Of course judges make law. I made some myself. 

Jeremiah Smith's candor was something 
of a novelty. But his insight into how law 
builds in a common-law system was not. In 
1717, Bishop William Hoadly, preaching to 
George I, put it this way: 

Whoever hath an absolute authority to interpret 
written or spoken laws; it is he who is truly the 
lawgiver to all intents and purposes and not the 
person who wrote or spoke them. 2 

What is true of the common law process 
generally is most particularly true of the 

. 129, no. 1, 1985 
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constitutional process. To maximize individ- 
ual liberty, the Framers wrote a charter of 
limited government. The Constitution com- 
partmentalized the powers of government: 
much authority was conferred on the col- 
lective federation, the United States, but 
much was reserved to the quasi-sovereign 
several states; and the powers vested in the 
United States were themselves sub-divided 
among the three co-equal branches of the 
federal government. Further, to preserve 
cherished freedoms, the Constitution, chiefly 
through the addition of the Bill of Rights 
and the post-Civil War Amendments, im- 
posed restraints on the conduct of all officials, 
federal and state alike. 

The proper construction of many provi- 
sions of the Constitution is plain enough — 
the length of the Presidential term, for ex- 
ample, or which House of Congress origi- 
nates revenue bills, or how frequently a cen- 
sus is required to be conducted. But the cru- 
cial constitutional phrase "regulate . . . 
commerce among the several states" — the 
most spacious of Congress's domestic pow- 
ers — is not self -denning. Nor is "establish- 
ment of religion" or "freedom of speech" 
or "due process of law" or "the equal pro- 
tection of the laws." Unsurprisingly, it has 
fallen to the judges of the state and federal 
courts — and, most particularly, to the Justices 
of the Supreme Court — to give content to 
these words. It seems to have been apparent 
to most of the Framers that implementing 
the restraints embodied in a written Con- 
stitution would be a job likely to be assumed 
by judges. To a few this was wrong in prin- 
ciple. According to the Convention debates: 

MR. Mercer . . . disapproved of the Doctrine that 
the Judges, as expositors of the Constitution 
should have authority to declare a law void. He 
thought laws ought to be well and cautiously 
made, and then to be uncontroulable. 3 

For others, the undemocratic accretion of ju- 
dicial power was a necessary evil, grudgingly 
acquiesced in: 



MR. Dickenson was strongly impressed with the 
remark of Mr. Mercer as to the power of the 
Judges to set aside the law. He thought no such 
power ought to exist. He was at the same time 
at a loss what expedient to substitute. The Jus- 
ticiary of Aragon he observed became by degrees 
the lawgiver. 4 

For still others — most notably, Mr. Madison 
and Mr. Hamilton, the principal architects 
of the new republic — judicial review of state 
governmental action and of actions of the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
federal government was a necessary good. 
And, fittingly enough, it was in a law suit 
involving Mr. Madison — Marbury v. Madi- 
son, 5 in 1803— that John Marshall and his 
brethren for the first time exercised the ju- 
dicial power to invalidate a law passed by 
Congress. 

It was against this familiar background 
that DeTocqueville, visiting America in the 
1830s, found us to be a nation almost con- 
sumed by law — a nation in which virtually 
any major political issue was likely to be 
transmogrified into what the Constitution 
calls a "case" or "controversy" to be resolved 
by a judge. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, under Marshall and Joseph Story, the 
main burden of the Supreme Court's con- 
stitutional adjudication consisted of enforc- 
ing the supremacy of the nation against the 
parochial and divisive aggrandizements of 
the states. Half a century elapsed after Mar- 
bury v. Madison before the Court next ven- 
tured to set aside a law of Congress; and 
that catastrophic decision, Dred Scott 6 — in 
which Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney 
barred Congress from limiting slavery in the 
territories and announced that no former 
slave or descendant of a slave could ever 
become a citizen of the United States— ush- 
ered in the Civil War. 

As our country managed to survive the 
Civil War, so too our constitutional processes 
managed to survive Dred Scott. Managed to 
survive and, almost a century later, to re- 
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pudiate the jurisprudence of racial degra- 
dation — the opprobrious "separate but 
equal" doctrine announced in 1896, in Plessy 
v. Ferguson 7 — which was Dred Scott's legacy. 
On 17, May 1954, in Brown v. Board of Ed- 
ucation, 9 Chief Justice Warren and his breth- 
ren found in the Constitution what Mr. Jef- 
ferson had tried to make clear in the Dec- 
laration — that all men are created equal. 

Next month, when we observe the thir- 
tieth anniversary of Brown, we should rec- 
ognize that it is a decision which has done 
even more than exorcise "separate but 
equal." It has altered the entire American 
legal order. Since 1954, judges have come 
to understand that the maintenance of the 
constitutional liberties of each man and 
woman and child in the land — to worship, 
to speak, to write, to vote, to be treated fairly 
and with dignity by those we entrust with 
the power to govern — is the principal end 
of law. And Brown and the cases which fol- 
lowed it have had comparable impact on 
courts around the world — in Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth countries, including 
India; on the European continent; in Israel; 
and in the Third World. And, most tellingly, 
in the International Court of Justice. In 1966, 
in the South West Africa Cases, 9 the American 
member of the court, your own Philip Jes- 
sup, filed an opinion which changed the tex- 
ture of international law. The question was 
whether South Africa's imposition of apart- 
heid on the inhabitants of South West Africa, 
a trust territory administered by South Africa 
as surrogate for the United Nations, con- 
travened South Africa's trust obligations. The 
Court, speaking through its President, Judge 
Percy Spender, found the question non-jus- 
ticiable. Judge Jessup, dissenting, respectfully 
disagreed, and placed compelling reliance 
on post-Browm decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. The lesson was lost on the 
majority of the International Court. 10 But it 
was not lost on the majority of the nations 
of the world. 



A dissenting judge who is right — a Jessup, 
or a Holmes, or a Brandeis, or a Black, or a 
Frankfurter — makes the law of the future. 
He does it by educating bench and bar to 
another view which may, in a subsequent 
case, provide a ground for asking the tribunal 
to reconsider its earlier ruling. 11 To be sure, 
stare decisis — reliance on precedent — is the 
norm in a common-law system. But the norm 
is not an absolute, where further consider- 
ation discloses error in what went before. 
Especially is this so in constitutional matters, 
as the Supreme Court itself has repeatedly 
recognized: the momentous public conse- 
quences which frequently attach to consti- 
tutional decisions, and the finality that can 
only be countermanded by constitutional 
amendment, require that the Justices be open 
to reexamination of prior constitutional rul- 
ings. 

For disagreeing judges to voice their dis- 
sent is healthy. But criticism of the prevailing 
judicial view cannot depend solely on the 
happenstance of non-unanimity within the 
tribunal. It is proper — indeed, it is essential — 
that courts be monitored from without. 
To this end, law reviews serve as courts of 
last resort in which judicial errors are reg- 
ularly exposed. But there is also the court of 
public opinion which, over time, can have 
a significant impact on the thinking of the 
justices. It was to that court that Lincoln 
sought to appeal the decision announced by 
Chief Justice Taney in Dred Scott — a decision 
which, in his debates with Stephen Douglas, 
Lincoln accepted as the rule of decision of 
the immediate controversy but rejected as a 
long-term rule of governance, hoping that 
in the fullness of time the Court would be 
persuaded to retreat from error. But the 
shelling of Fort Sumter came too soon. 

Lincoln's assault on Taney's handi- 
work was relentless and devastating — and 
wholly constructive. The judicial process is 
strengthened by that sort of attack. There 
are other modes of attack which are sub- 
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versive of the judicial process. The point was 
well made — unforgettably made — in the 
spring of 1973 by your late colleague William 
Hastie, Judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit, one of the 
great lawyers and jurists of our time. The 
occasion was the 1973 Roberts Lecture at 
the University of Pennsylvania Law School. 
Hastie spoke on Judicial Role and Judicial Im- 
age. In the course of his address, Hastie noted 
the importance of "principled criticism" of 
the courts, "an invaluable corrective of oth- 
erwise unrealized error." Hastie then con- 
trasted "principled criticism" with "outcry 
against the courts by those who seek to make 
them partisan." Of this latter phenomenon 
he offered examples, including "repeated 
threats from vocal local officials that judges 
will be opposed and defeated for reelection 
if they do not conform their own honest and 
lawful sentencing practices to the Draconian 
thinking of the executive or the prosecutor." 
Then Hastie interrupted himself, expanding 
on his prepared text to remind his audience 
forthrightly of the latest instance of the mal- 
ady, an instance that other lawyers or judges 
delivering such an address might well have 
decided, on some palatably prudential 
ground, not to include in the bill of partic- 
ulars. Hastie's amendment of his text went 
as follows: 

I must interpolate at this point that when the 
preceding sentence was written I had in mind 
only local executives and prosecutors. But now, 
if one is going to cite this kind of pressure at all, 
he cannot with integrity ignore a nationally 
broadcast address which made page one news- 
paper headlines all over the country Sunday, a 
week ago. In a broadside against judicial sentenc- 
ing practices the President said: "The time has 
come for soft-headed judges and probation of- 
ficers to show as much concern for the rights of 
innocent victims of crime as they do for the rights 
of convicted criminals.'' Of course, the key to the 
whole sentence, the denunciatory and inciting 
phrase that makes headlines and gives the broad- 



side public impact, is "soft-headed judges." Ac- 
tually, the attack is upon hard headed judges 
who are independent and tough minded enough 
to sentence in accordance with their own eval- 
uation of all relevant considerations without 
yielding to the simplistic thinking and Draconian 
demands of particular prosecutors or local exec- 
utives, or even chief executives. 

Hastie had the strength to censure the pres- 
ident, when the president deserved censure, 
because Hastie had serene faith in the 
soundness of our tripartite republican struc- 
ture. And that faith was in turn anchored 
in unwavering commitment to a democratic 
social order. 12 

A decision of the Supreme Court inter- 
preting a federal statute can be overturned — 
for the future — by congressional enactment 
of a new statute amending the old one. But 
a Supreme Court decision on a point of con- 
stitutional law which the justices reconsider 
and reaffirm can only be undone by amend- 
ing the Constitution — the tortuous process 
that the Framers intentionally made difficult 
but not impossible. When that remedy is 
pursued, the Congress and then the people 
of each state — acting through their legisla- 
tures — become in effect the supremest of 
courts. The Constitution has been amended 
twenty-six times — the first ten amendments 
being the Bill of Rights, adopted two years 
after the original Constitution. But of the 
twenty-six amendments, only four have 
overruled decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Last month, as the Senate debated the wis- 
dom of school prayers, it seemed that we 
might be on the brink of another overruling 
amendment. Much of the Senate debate was 
conducted on a high plane, as befitted so 
important and controversial a matter. With 
your leave, I will briefly sample that debate. 

On the second day of the debate, the ma- 
jority leader, Senator Howard Baker, who 
himself led the floor fight for the amend- 
ment, called the Senate's attention to the 
Supreme Court's decision the day before in 
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Lynch v. Donnelly. 13 The Court, by a margin 
of five to four, there upheld, as against a 
claim arising under the establishment clause, 
the action of the mayor and other officials 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in authorizing 
a creche as one of several elements of a mu- 
nicipally sponsored outdoor Christmas dis- 
play. Senator Baker had this to say: 

The High Court ruled yesterday that municipal- 
ities may not be barred from displaying the Na- 
tivity scene as part of an officially sponsored 
Christmas exhibit. As the majority opinion written 
by Chief Justice Burger noted: "To forbid the use 
of this one passive symbol, the creche, at the very 
time people are taking note of the season with 
Christmas hymns and carols in public schools 
and other public places, and while the Congress 
and legislatures open sessions with prayers by 
paid chaplains, would be a stilted overreaction 
contrary to our history and to our holdings." But 
the finding of the Court most salient to the Sen- 
ate's current deliberation is this: "No significant 
segment of our society and no institution within 
it can exist in a vacuum or in total or absolute 
isolation from all the other parts, much less from 
government. . . . Nor does the Constitution re- 
quire complete separation of church and state; it 
affirmatively mandates accommodation not 
merely tolerance, of all religions, and forbids hos- 
tility toward any." 14 

In response, Senator Lowell Weicker, who 
led the opposition to the amendment, ac- 
knowledged his unhappiness with Lynch v. 
Donnelly: 

I note that in part, the decision as it relates to 
the nativity scene was passive — passive — there- 
fore, acceptable. I do not know how those of you 
who are Christians feel about the nativity, but I 
never looked upon the nativity as being a passive 
event or a passive scene. 

What the Supreme Court has done in this case 
is to interpret my faith in a way that is totally 
unacceptable to me. 

So, I am delighted that the majority leader is ap- 
parently satisfied. I believe the decision renders 
the nativity as a commercial event now. It belongs 



to folklore. This is a very interesting description 
of the nativity. But if that is what the majority 
leader and others are willing to accept in the cause 
of victory, fine. I find that to be demeaning to 
my particular faith. 15 

I find it of particular interest that two 
members of the Senate who are graduates 
both of law school and of divinity school 
were both opposed to the amendment. They 
are John Danforth and Gary Hart. I find par- 
ticularly compelling the following thoughts 
of Senator Danforth: 

Mr. President, I want to express my reluctance, 
even embarrassment to stand on the floor of the 
Senate, quote Scripture and talk about religious 
beliefs. I am sensitive to the fact that the people 
of Missouri elected me to be their Senator, not 
their pastor. They elected me to serve all of them, 
regardless of their religious beliefs or lack of re- 
ligious beliefs. I am a priest of the Episcopal 
Church. That is true. That is part of me. But I 
have tried to distinguish between my role as Sen- 
ator and my role as priest, and not to confuse 
the two. Many people who are not Episcopalians, 
not Christians, not religious have asked me to 
represent them in this body, and I intend to do 
that, as best I can, for all the people. 

* * » * 

My own view is that in this case the best course 
for the Senate to follow is to do nothing. To allow 
a child to pursue his own religious life without 
the structure of school sponsored observances is 
as close to neutrality as we can come. To take 
the affirmative step of amending the Constitution 
is to decide that now is the time to foster one 
religious position against another. 16 

In the event, the proposed amendment 
did not secure the necessary two-thirds of 
the one hundred Senators, so it is dead at 
least for the time being. My own private 
view, for what it is worth, is that adoption 
of the amendment would indeed have been 
unwise. I do not pretend that the return of 
institutionalized prayer to public schools 
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would be something our free society could 
not tolerate. It is the fact, after all, that today 
in Poland it is the courageous foes of the 
authoritarian regime who seek to restore 
crucifixes to classrooms. My view — and I 
believe it is mirrored in the Supreme Court's 
prayer decisions — is simply that we in 
America elected a different mode of co-ex- 
istence for church and state, and its theory 
was explained many years ago. In 1821, Jef- 
ferson, in his Autobiography, looked back 
over forty years to the drafting of Virginia's 
Bill for Religious Freedom, which was the 
mainspring of the religious clauses of the 
First Amendment. The bill, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the founding 
of the University of Virginia were the three 
achievements inscribed, as Jefferson directed, 
on his tomb. Here is what Jefferson partic- 
ularly called to mind about his bill: 

The bill for establishing religious freedom, the 
principles of which had been, to a certain degree, 
enacted before, I had drawn in all the latitudes 
of reason and right. It still met with opposition; 
but, with some mutilations in the preamble, it 
was finally passed; and a singular proposition 
proved that its protection of opinion was meant 
to be universal. Where the preamble declares, 
that coercion is a departure from the plan of the 
holy author of our religion, an amendment was 
proposed, by inserting the word "Jesus Christ," 
so that it should read, "a departure from the plan 
of Jesus Christ, the holy author of our religion"; 
the insertion was rejected by a great majority, in 
proof that they meant to comprehend, within the 
mantle of its protection, the Jew and the Gentile, 
the Christian and Mahometan, the Hindoo, and 
Infidel of every description. 17 

I have presented this capsule view of the 
Senate debate on the school prayer amend- 
ment because that debate seems to me to 
exemplify the proper way to carry forward 
public discussion of great public issues de- 
cided — but, in the nature of constitutions, 
never permanently settled — by courts. I 
would contrast the robust and open school 



prayer debate with another mode in which 
opponents of Supreme Court decisions have 
recently sought to circumvent them. I have 
in mind the legislative attempts, aggressively 
mounted two years ago, to curtail federal 
court jurisdiction over school prayers, abor- 
tion and school busing. It being common 
ground that Congress has wide powers to 
define the jurisdiction of federal courts, in- 
cluding the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, I will not venture an advisory 
opinion whether those proposals were un- 
constitutional. But I have no hesitation in 
labeling them anti-constitutional — proposals 
made by persons prepared to disavow the 
fundamental structural predicate of our con- 
stitutional order, that courts are the first-line 
guardians of the constitutional ramparts we 
watch. 

Animating the proposals to withdraw ju- 
risdiction from federal courts was, I suggest, 
a hostility to law — except law one agrees 
with. I sense the same attitude in the current 
attempt by the administration to withdraw 
for a two-year period from the obligatory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice with respect to controversies arising 
in Central America. It is well understood 
that the decision was taken to frustrate an 
anticipated suit brought by Nicaragua chal- 
lenging alleged American covert activity, in- 
cluding the mining of ports — activities our 
State Department has not acknowledged but 
whose legality it has stoutly defended. In 
justification of our attempt to remove our- 
selves from the International Court's juris- 
diction — an attempt which may, indeed, turn 

out to be too little and too late — Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick said the following in her 

address to the American Society of Inter- 
national Law: 

For Nicaragua, the party that has initiated the 
violation of international law through the use of 
violence against its neighbors, to seek recourse 
before the International Court of Justice amounts 
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to nothing more or less than a cynical effort aimed 
at influencing world opinion, Congressional votes, 
and performing all the other functions of pro- 
paganda. Nicaragua seeks, in short, to use the 
court in a blatantly propagandists manner. 

With all respect, I submit that Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick was addressing the wrong issue. 
The relevant question is not whether the 
United States believes Nicaragua is in bad 
faith in going to court. Lots of litigants find 
it easy to credit their adversaries with bad 
faith — and sometimes they may indeed be 
right. The relevant question is whether the 
United States has any responsible ground 
for doubting the institutional integrity of the 
International Court of Justice — a tribunal on 
which leading American judges have served, 
and which this country has long sought to 
promote as an institution advancing the rule 
of law across the globe. We thought the In- 
ternational Court competent to entertain our 
own just claims against Iran, arising out of 
the hostage outrage, four years ago. What 
has changed? Or perhaps the question is — 
why is the International Court an inappro- 



priate forum for disputes relating to Central 
America, but appropriate for all others? 
Could it be that the State Department simply 
finds it easier to fight legal battles in press 
conferences than in a court of law? 18 

Fear of the rule of law is alien to the 
American grain. In 1803, Marshall reminded 
us that ours is a government of laws, not of 
men. That commitment has not changed. 
Generally in concert with — occasionally in 
opposition to — congressmen and presidents 
and legislators and governors, judges make 
law. The occasional episodes of opposition 
arise only because courts are bound to apply 
the higher law of the Constitution. Testing 
the actions of legislators and executive of- 
ficials against the norms of the Constitution 
is a subtle and demanding process — an ex- 
acting weighing of cherished values. There 
is one constitutional value which is the pre- 
condition of all the others. It does not appear 
in the text of the Constitution in haec verba. 
But it is etched in marble above the great 
portico of the Supreme Court: 

Equal Justice Under Law. 
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April of 1984, just a few days before the delivery 
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International Court of Justice to take cognizance of 
its complaint against the United States. The United 
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requesting the court to determine that it was without 
jurisdiction to entertain Nicaragua's application. 
Over the next several months, both countries filed 
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International Court heard oral argument on the 
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overruled the American jurisdictional challenge. 
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In And Against Nicaragua (Nicaragua v. United States 
of America) Jurisdiction Of The Court And Admissibility 
Of The Application (26 November 1984, General 
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for subsequent proceedings on the merits. However, 
on 18 January 1985, the State Department an- 
nounced that "[t]he Court's decision of Nov. 26, 
1954, finding that it has jurisdiction, is contrary to 
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19 Jan. 1985, pp. 1 and 4. 
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The Irish Act of Union of 1800 included 
among its clauses a provision for the 
election of twenty-eight represen- 
tative peers. 1 The decision to limit the num- 
ber of Irish peers sitting in the House of 
Lords of the new United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment reflected the fact that about two 
hundred families held Irish titles at the time 
of the union, making the Irish peerage the 
largest single peerage in the kingdom. 2 Lim- 
ited representation was designed principally 
to assure that these aristocrats did not come 
to dominate the upper house in the new 
parliamentary arrangements. 3 

The provisions for election also reflected 
the experience with Scottish representative 
peers. Whereas Scottish peers were elected 
for the duration of a single parliament, the 
Act of 1800 provided that the Irish would 
sit for life. Elections, therefore, would be 
depoliticized to an extent not possible in 
Scotland because they would occur infre- 
quently and usually take place at times when 
the nation as a whole was not undergoing 
the traumas of a general election. On the 
other hand, since individual Irish peers sat 
for life, there was always a possibility that 
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Finally, I am indebted to Jani Morrissey and Zeke Little 
of the Institute for Behavioral Science in the University 
of Colorado for their help with the computer analysis 
of some of the data presented here. 



contests would take on greater intensity be- 
cause of the permanence of the final outcome 
in these elections. That they did not attract 
much systematic attention of national po- 
litical leaders prior to the 1830s was largely 
a reflection of the dominance from 1800 to 
1830 of the Pittite connection and its suc- 
cessors in national politics generally and in 
the House of Lords particularly. 

Historians, with few exceptions, 4 have not 
given these elections much attention either. 
Even in the 1830s, during the so-called dec- 
ade of reform when the House of Lords was 
in a period of "strategic retreat," 5 other issues 
in Irish politics seemed to contemporaries 
and to us to be more important. Thus David 
Large, in a pioneering and to date the prin- 
cipal study of Irish affairs in the Lords in 
this period, could pass briefly over these 
elections and move on to the struggle in Par- 
liament over specific issues. 6 

It is now perhaps an opportune time to 
probe deeper into this territory. Historical 
scholarship on the development of political 
parties in the age of Peel has reached a high 
level of maturity in the past thirty years. Yet 
it has always concentrated principally on 
developments in the electoral processes of 
the House of Commons. 7 References to the 
House of Lords mention it primarily as a 
body whose constitutional importance could 
not be overlooked in the 1830s, but whose 
membership for the most part, though sub- 
ject to "faction," is seen as having been in- 
dependent of those party considerations 
which were emerging in the lower house. 8 
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Careful evaluation of Irish peerage elec- 
tions, however, shows that the concerns with 
party development and party management 
which occupied so much time in the minds 
of the men of the Commons, had parallels 
in the activities of the upper chamber. This 
was especially so in the case of the emerging 
Conservative Party where the issues of party 
organization were initially tied to the broader 
concerns of recasting the old Tory Party to 
enable it to survive and prosper in the new 
political arrangements after 1832. It is the 
thesis of this study that this concern with 
party was the principal reason why the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel paid so 
much attention to these peerage elections. 
At issue in each instance, and especially in 
the election of 1836, was their leadership of 
the party, their control of its policies, and 
their ability ultimately to direct its activities 
in Parliament. 

• • * * 

One of the distinguishing features of the 
political landscape of Britain in the decade 
between the passage of the first Reform Act 
and the return of the Tories to office in 1841 
was the emergence of the political party as 
the principal form of political organization 
at the national level. Indeed, as Norman 
Gash demonstrated a generation ago, in "the 
history of political party . . . the short reign 
of William IV is equalled in importance only 
perhaps by that of Charles II." 9 Gash, of 
course, is too careful a historian to ignore 
the features of eighteenth century electoral 
politics which held on well into the nine- 
teenth. But his case that the passage of the 
Reform Act of 1832 necessitated a funda- 
mental reworking of the political system has 
come to enjoy general acceptability in the 
historical community. 

It is not surprising that the old Tory Party 
which had dominated national affairs for two 
generations previous to 1832 should take 
the lead in this process of political reorga- 



nization. The electoral defeat of 1832 re- 
duced the followers of Peel in the Commons 
to 185, barely 28 percent of the total mem- 
bership of the house. The party of Pitt and 
Canning, of Castlereagh and Liverpool, had 
foundered on the rock of parliamentary re- 
form. 10 

The responsibility of rebuilding it fell 
heavily on the shoulders of the leaders, Peel 
in the Commons and the country, Wellington 
in the Lords and in society. Peel's role has 
been clearly shown to have been paramount. 
To him much of the credit for the eventual 
success of the party in the election of 1841 
must go. 11 His leadership is clearly evident 
in the rejection of the twin options of re- 
maining "simply an aristocratic landed in- 
terest group obdurately opposing the wind 
of change which was blowing through En- 
glish society" 12 at that time, and of em- 
bracing the Oastler-Sadler view on how to 
survive by forming an aristocratic alliance 
with the working classes "to fight the ad- 
vancing middle class. . . ." 13 The party ul- 
timately embraced the concept of fostering 
ordered and well-directed change to meet 
the needs of an industrial society. This de- 
cision was reflected in the continuing com- 
mitment to a form of "liberal Toryism" and 
it thus clearly bears the mark of Peel's in- 
fluence. Whatever its intent, the Tamworth 
Manifesto of 1 834 became to many the pub- 
lic expression of the triumph of moderation 
over extremism, of flexibility over rigidity of 
ideology in Tory party circles. 14 

Peel's triumph, however, was never as- 
sured and never complete, as the events of 
the 1830s and especially of 1845-46 amply 
demonstrated. Many of his opponents in the 
party remained largely uninstructed by the 
events of 1832. Worse, through their control 
of the House of Lords they maintained the 
ability to thwart Whig policy when they 
chose. In the process they could also frustrate 
Peel's efforts to reconstruct the Tory Party 
into a viable national electoral force. This 
was always the greatest danger to his success. 
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Its presence required careful coordination of 
the party's activities in Parliament. 

Party leadership in the Lords was the re- 
sponsibility of the Duke of Wellington. 
Temperamentally and philosophically he 
shared many of the views of the "Ultras," 
that band of reactionary peers whose op- 
position to all change was their calling card. 
Yet the Duke was a political realist whose 
judgment was usually tempered by an ap- 
preciation of Peel's problems. He also shared 
Peel's views on the party's future if the Ultras 
were given free reign. He was especially 
sensitive to the Reform Act's forcing a reas- 
sessment of the role of the House of Lords 
in the constitution. The peers ought, he said 
in 1834, 

to descend from our high station by the most 
gradual road, in order to avoid any great shock 
to our complicated machine and that we might 
each of us take our station in the new system to 
which it has pleased gentlemen to be governed. 
I therefore have done and will do all that I can 
to prevent any sudden or general mischief 

which might lead to a clash with the ministry 
and its majorities in the Commons and in 
the country. 15 

This cautious method of proceeding in 
Parliament had its consequences in the 
manner in which he dealt with specific mea- 
sures, many of which were anathema to him 
and to others in the Lords. The conflict be- 
tween values was seen constantly, but never 
more clearly than in 1836 on the issue of 
the Irish Church Bill. The duke's religious 
principles had to be set aside on this occasion 
in order to allow him to attend to a higher 
priority, his commitment to the survival of 
the House of Lords as an institution. By im- 
plication, his goal was to maintain its use- 
fulness to the party and to sustain it as a 
symbol of the survival of landed influence 
in the affairs of state. "We must not sup- 
pose," he told Lord Aberdeen, 

that we can do in the Reign of W 4 that which 
was done in the Reign of W 3. All men wished 



then to preserve the Church of England. The Ma- 
jority of the H of C are now under the necessity 
of voting to pull it down. Let us in the H of Lords 
take care that we don't accelerate the downfall 
as well of the Church as of [our] own Institution. 16 

Many of the occasions for combat between 
the parties in this decade arose over Irish 
issues. David Large has shown that it was 
principally over the affairs of that unhappy 
country that the Ultra peers were most likely 
to provoke conflict with the Whigs in the 
House of Commons. They were able con- 
sistently to frustrate the Whig government's 
Irish measures on nearly all matters of 
church and state reform. 17 That there was 
no clash between the two houses over their 
respective prerogatives is remarkable. It re- 
flected Whig cowardice in raising the con- 
stitutional issue (especially after 1835) as 
much as it mirrored Peel's astute use of Tory 
votes in the late 1830s in the Commons to 
remind his opponents of their dwindling 
support in the country. 18 

Though Irish affairs so frequently were 
the cause of party conflict in this period, 
historians tend to misjudge or to ignore al- 
together the importance of the parties' ac- 
tivities in conjunction with the election of 
Irish representative peers to sit in the House 
of Lords. The reasons for this neglect, of 
which four are probably worthy of attention 
here, are clear enough. First, the twenty- 
eight representative peers of Ireland were a 
small proportion of the whole house which 
numbered over 400 in the 1830s. The ac- 
tivities of such a small minority would not 
seem to warrant much attention or to have 
much bearing on the broader historical issues 
which attract our attention as scholars. Fur- 
thermore, the House of Lords was over- 
whelmingly conservative in ideology and 
increasingly Tory in party affiliation. The 
Irish peers elected in this period always 
added to the majority which was another 
reason perhaps to discount their uniqueness. 

A third explanation for the lack of atten- 
tion to these elections is that Wellington, 
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who on the surface appeared to manage 
them for the Tories, consistently disclaimed 
any interest in or desire to interfere person- 
ally in the results. His comments to the earl 
of Bandon in 1833 were typical: "I have but 
little powers to promote the views of any 
noble Lord to obtain this honour," he wrote, 
"and that little depends upon my recom- 
mending the claims which the peers of Ire- 
land in general are disposed to favour." 19 
This sort of statement, which was repeated 
with variations regularly throughout the 
decade, seemed to suggest that the duke's 
role was largely to support decisions already 
reached elsewhere and to serve as a conduit 
to relay the results to those peers who could 
vote. Why bother to explore what was on 
the surface the politics of personality when 
so little else seemed to be at stake in these 
elections? 

Finally, there almost never was a contest 
in these elections. That fact alone suggested 
that they were nearly always pro- forma af- 
fairs involving at best intra-party concerns 
of the most trivial nature. Such is not the 
stuff on which party historians and others 
need long dwell. 

There are flaws with each argument for 
ignoring these Irish peerage elections. To 
begin with, the duke and Peel both took a 
great deal of active interest in them. Their 
correspondence with each other and with 
the Irish peers themselves amply demon- 
strates this concern. The reasons why they 
were so involved were complex and varied 
somewhat from occasion to occasion. On the 
surface they seemed to be principally con- 
cerned with defeating Whig peers. And so 
they were. Closer examination of the evi- 
dence, however, reveals that their central 
concern was to check the Ultra faction in 
the House of Lords by asserting their lead- 
ership over the Tory peers in Parliament and 
in the country. Irish peerage elections were 
many things, but none more important than 
as examples of intra-party contests whose 
principal purpose was to assure that the 



emerging Peelite view of the party and its 
role in the state would prevail. 

* * * * 

It has long been known that the British 
peerage as a whole had considerable interest 
in and dependency on the state of affairs in 
Ireland. Large estimated that by 1832 "vir- 
tually one peer out of every four [sitting in 
the House of Lords] had a stake in Ireland 
through the ownership of land, and the ma- 
jority of these were men whose economic 
interests were exclusively centered on their 
Irish estates." 20 Only a thorough study of 
probate records can ascertain with certainty 
the real extent of this dependency in the 
1830s. Nevertheless, it was clearly consid- 
erable and that fact could not be ignored in 
Peel's time and should not be underesti- 
mated in our own. 

Many of these peers, furthermore, were 
absentee while others resided outside of Ire- 
land for at least a part of the year. Men in 
both groups tended to hold English estates 
as well as Irish ones. Given the relative eco- 
nomic value of land in the two countries, it 
is often next to impossible to sort out whether 
income from their Irish estates amounted to 
any significant proportion of their wealth, 
and if so, how economic interest transformed 
itself into political behavior in Parliament. 
Fortunately, the questions under consider- 
ation here do not require a complete un- 
derstanding of these connections. 

Issues involving economic dependency on 
Irish estates, important as they are to our 
knowledge of the peerage's position on var- 
ious matters of Irish policy, were not as sig- 
nificant in determining behavior in electoral 
politics. Even the most cursory inquiry into 
this topic suggests that there is a more fruitful 
way in which to proceed in an investigation 
of it. To begin with, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing peerage elections, Large's figures are 
somewhat misleading as they do not take 
into account those aristocrats who held Irish 
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(or Scottish) titles alone and who therefore 
did not sit in the upper house of Parliament. 
In order to gain a fuller understanding of 
the real extent of aristocratic interest in Ire- 
land, therefore, it is necessary first to inquire 
into the nature of the Irish peerage itself. 

Irish titles, as already shown, were nu- 
merous during this period. The first problem 
is to ascertain who the Irish peers were. They 
can be identified in part from lists of those 
eligible to vote in the peerage elections of 
the 1830s. These lists were officially pub- 
lished by The Dublin Gazette on each va- 
cancy. 21 Because they are incomplete for 
reasons that will become apparent shortly, 
they must be supplemented by the voting 
lists prepared by the candidates themselves. 
The ones sent to Wellington by Viscount 
Harwarden and others in 1836 in conjunc- 
tion with the critical contest of that summer 
and fall are representative. 22 This process 
yields 206 extant Irish titles in the 1830s. 
Biographical and family data are published 
in The Complete Peerage, which must be sup- 
plemented on occasion by Burke's Peerage, 
by The Times (London), and by The Gentle- 
man's Magazine. Given the large number of 
families involved and the numbers of in- 
dividuals who held titles in this decade (280), 
the historian interested in Irish elites is com- 
pelled to turn to the available technology to 
make any sense of the voluminous data thus 
collected. 

This dependency on computer analysis is 
made more necessary because the Irish 
peerage itself was not simply organized into 
discrete categories. In part this complexity 
was a reflection of two features of the British 
aristocracy in the early nineteenth century. 
There were, to begin with, five peerages in 
the British Isles. Men and occasionally 
women sometimes might hold titles in the 
peerage of a single country (England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland), or they might possess a 
peerage of Great Britain (given between 1 707 
and 1800), or they could have a United 
Kingdom peerage (conferred after 1801). All 



but the Scottish and Irish titles conferred the 
hereditary right to sit in the House of Lords 
and hence gave their holders guaranteed ac- 
cess to the political arena. 

A second cause of complexity in the Irish 
peerage arose because individuals could hold 
several titles simultaneously. Benjamin, 
fourth Earl of Aldborough in the peerage of 
Ireland, for instance, was also Viscount Ald- 
borough and Baron of Baltinglass, both also 
Irish peerages. This family, ennobled in 1 763 
and known for its Orange politics, 23 had been 
rewarded by two elevations, the first in 1776, 
the second in 1777. Other Irish peers held 
titles in two or more peerages. An extreme 
example was James, first Earl of Verulam in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom. Known 
principally as the brother-in-law of the sec- 
ond Earl of Liverpool and as being "some- 
what prominent on the Turf," 24 the earl was 
also in possession of the barony of Verulam 
in the peerage of Great Britain, the Scottish 
barony of Forrester, and the Irish viscountcy 
of Grimston. 

Party leaders such as Peel did not usually 
regard men like Verulam as Irish peers, 
though because he was qualified to vote in 
the elections of the decade he would have 
been considered an active Irish peer at elec- 
tion time if not on other occasions. Gener- 
alization in this regard is difficult, however, 
because some of these men, for instance the 
Earl of Roden who was also Baron Clan- 
brassil in the peerage of the United Kingdom, 
were principally Irishmen who happened to 
have a title in a more prestigious peerage. 

When we analyze the data on the peerages 
held by the families who possessed at least 
one Irish title, the extent of the Irish con- 
nection in the 1830s comes into better focus. 
Table 1 gives the results. These figures reveal 
that eighty-three Irish peers or about 40 per- 
cent of the Irish titleholders sat by right in 
the House of Lords by virtue of holding other 
titles. Even so, it is not such a simple matter 
for political purposes to distinguish these 
peers from those who held exclusively Irish 
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Table 1 



Patterns of Peerage Holdings of 
Irish Titleholders 







% of 


Peerages Held 


Number 


Families 


Exclusively Irish 


123 


59.7 


Irish + English 


6 


2.9 


Irish + Great Britain 


24 


11.7 


Irish + United Kingdom 


46 


22.3 


Irish + GB + UK 


2 


.9 


Irish + Scottish + UK 


1 


.5 


Irish + S + GB + UK 


3 


1.5 


Irish + English + GB + UK 


1 


.5 


TOTAL 


206 


100.0 



titles. The difficulty in this regard lies in that 
nine of the eighty-three were representative 
peers who had been elevated to the peerage 
of the United Kingdom after their election, 
that is, 32 percent of the Irish representative 
peers in the Lords sat there by personal right 
as well as by virtue of election. 25 

Keeping all these variables in mind, it is 
now necessary to return to Large's figures 
to ascertain the extent of the Irish connection 
in the aristocracy as a whole. Large estab- 
lished that there were 423 members of the 
House of Lords in 1833. Sixteen of these 
men were representative Scottish peers, 
nineteen of the twenty -eight Irish represen- 
tative peers held exclusively Irish titles, and 
thirty members were the bishops and arch- 
bishops of the English and Irish Churches. 
This meant that 358 members sat by hered- 
itary right conferred by the peerages of En- 
gland, Great Britain, and the United King- 
dom. 26 The number of holders of all titles 
in the kingdom was considerably larger, 
however, encompassing at least 123 exclu- 
sively Irish peers and a smaller number of 
exclusively Scottish peers. No one yet has 
analyzed the latter group in the detail the 
Irish peers have been subjected to here, 27 
but we may presume that few if any of the 
Scottish peers held Irish estates. Most, 
though not all, of the 123 exclusively Irish 



peers were resident principally in Ireland, 
however, which means that in addition to 
the 105 Irish landowning peers Large iden- 
tified in the Lords, approximately 104 others 
(123 Irish peers less the nineteen already in 
the House) had interests in Irish lands. 

The revised figures are approximations, 
yet they are accurate enough for our pur- 
poses here. They are as follows: excluding 
the exclusively Scottish peers, a total of 481 
individuals held titles of one sort or another 
in 1833. Of these, 209 or 43 percent were 
dependent to one degree or another on Irish 
rents or mortgages. Even allowing for some 
imprecision in the data, it is clear that the 
size of the Irish connection in the peerage 
as a whole was about double that of Large's 
sample in the House of Lords. 

This dependency naturally did not always 
translate into the ability personally to express 
opinions on Irish issues in Parliament. But 
given the family connections between Irish 
aristocrats and those peers who sat in the 
Lords by hereditary right, one can easily see 
why Irish affairs commanded more than 
passing interest in the peerage as a whole. 
Wellington and Peel, though they had no 
way of knowing these figures in the detail 
now possible for us, could not have failed 
to be aware of the general circumstances. 
Their interest in Irish peerage elections, 
which determined such a small portion of 
the membership of the Lords as a whole, is 
more clearly understandable in this context. 
Put another way, it mattered little in a sense 
who held which of but twenty-eight Irish 
seats. What did command attention was that 
each peer who was elected represented an 
extensive interest in Irish affairs which 
reached far beyond his own personal cir- 
cumstances. No party leader could afford to 
ignore this situation, especially given the 
importance of Irish issues in the party conflict 
of the decade. 

The size of the Irish connection itself 
probably would have commanded only the 
general interest of party leaders in Irish 
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peerage elections. Because of the necessity 
to manage these elections, however, circum- 
stances assured that close attention was paid 
to the political affiliation of those qualified 
to vote. As a matter of political practice, those 
who participated in peerage elections would 
be the individuals whose views most mat- 
tered when vacancies occurred. The politi- 
cally active peers needed and could com- 
mand more attention than those who were 
either indifferent or inactive. 

Once again it is important to be precise 
when determining with whom we are deal- 
ing on this issue. Technically any Irish 
peer who was descended from the original 
grantee according to the provisions of the 
patent creating the peerage was eligible to 
vote once he attained adulthood. Proof of 
descent, which required proof of legitimacy 
as well, was usually an easy matter. Still, 
there were cases where this was not so. For 
instance, Edward Tumour, fourth Earl Win- 
terton, succeeded his father in 1 833 but did 
not acquire the right to vote until 1872. 28 
James Netterville, seventh Viscount Netter- 
ville, in 1834 finally claimed a title which 
had lain dormant since 1751. 29 

A second cause of ineligibility arose when 
a title devolved onto a woman. This practice 
was infrequent but not unheard of, a rep- 
resentative case being that of the viscountcy 
of Masserine which until 1831 was held by 
the mother of the tenth viscount. 30 Dis- 
qualification also arose in cases of lunacy 
such as that of Brinsley Butler, fourth Earl 
of Lanesborough. 31 

Most of those who were ineligible to vote, 
however, were in that group either by choice 
or only temporarily because of age. Some 
peers, most notably Viscount Palmerston, 
were in the House of Commons and hence 
were disqualified by choice of a political ca- 
reer. Fourteen titles in the 1830s were held 
at some time by minors born after 1819. 
Most of those who were ineligible, however, 
probably just did not bother to acquire voting 
certification. The process itself was, as Lord 



Downes said, "a troublesome and expensive 
business," 32 and it is not surprising that those 
peers who were indifferent to politics such 
as the distinguished Greek scholar William, 
Baron Lyttelton, 33 did not bother to qualify. 

With these features of the electoral system 
clarified we can return to the official voting 
list of 1836 which is not only representative 
for the period but which formed the basis 
for the events described below in the election 
of that summer and fall. Those eligible to 
vote for the successor to the Baron Dufferin 
and Claneboye numbered 149, which was 
78.4 percent of the 190 adult and sane Irish 
titleholders alive in that year. More impor- 
tant, 109 (73.2 percent) of those qualified 
held exclusively Irish titles. Perhaps the most 
significant figure, however, is that this group 
represented nearly 90 percent (88.6 percent) 
of all titleholders whose aristocratic standing 
was conferred solely by the Irish peerage. 
Since some of the fourteen minors were in 
this exclusively Irish group as were two lu- 
natics and Palmerston, it appears that those 
who held exclusively Irish titles approached 
full participation in the electoral process. 
Irish aristocrats took a far greater interest in 
these elections than those whose Irish titles 
were subsidiary to more general titles, 
though we should not forget that the 48.2 
percent of the latter group who were qual- 
ified to vote still represented 26.8 percent of 
the total electorate and included such in- 
fluential and leading Ultra politicians as the 
Earl of Jersey and the Marquess of London- 
derry. 

The worrisome presence for Peel and 
Wellington of these Ultras becomes more 
significant when we analyze the political af- 
filiation of the Irish titleholders generally. 
Here we may begin with the figures for all 
280 individuals who held Irish titles between 
1832 and 1841. The political affiliation of 
these peers is given in each biographical 
sketch in The Complete Peerage, the editors 
of which relied heavily on obituary notices, 
parliamentary debates, and published diaries 
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and letters. Party labels have been consol- 
idated here so that the terms Tory and Con- 
servative are interchangeable and denote the 
followers of Peel and Wellington. Con- 
versely, the Whig and Liberal labels are re- 
served for supporters of Grey's and Mel- 
bourne's ministries. Those whose affiliation 
changed at some point in their career, the 
switchers, included such peers as the first 
Baron Carrington, a Pittite who in 1820 re- 
verted to his earlier Whig views, 34 and Tory 
peers such as the Earl of Clare who later 
became a Peelite. 35 

The general impression derived from these 
data is important because the duke and Peel 
were themselves always acting with incom- 
plete knowledge of the exact political com- 
position of the peerage at any given moment. 
Their general knowledge was in a sense the 
equivalent of our more precise figures for 
the whole group alive during this decade. 
Table 2 gives the results of the analysis. 

In assessing the meaning of the figures 
one is struck by how different they are from 
those usually given. Turberville's figures for 
1837 showed that 129 (62.6 percent) were 
self-styled Tories or Conservatives, sixty 
(29.1 percent) were Whigs or Radicals, and 
only seventeen (8.3 percent) were unaffil- 
iated or had changed parties. 36 His numbers 
are suspect, however, because he asserted 
that all the peers were qualified to vote, 
which we know was never the case. 



Table 2 
Party Affiliation of Irish Peers 







% of 


% of 


Party 


Number 


Group 


Knowns 


Tory or Cons. 


95 


33.9 


52.8 


Whig or Lib. 


54 


19.3 


30.0 


Radical 


3 


1.1 


1.7 


Switched 


28 


10.0 


15.5 


Unaffiliated or 








Unknown 


100 


35.7 




TOTALS 


280 


100.0 


100.0 



It is preferable to use the more complete 
figures reported here, from which certain 
new conclusions may be drawn about the 
political composition of the Irish aristocracy. 
The first is that barely a third of all the Irish 
peers were even nominally followers of Peel 
and Wellington. The largest group was com- 
posed of those who were either unaffiliated 
or were party switchers whose loyalty might 
be considered suspect. This was an important 
feature of all elections. It meant that the 
Whigs, if properly led and if faced with the 
wrong sort of Tory candidate on any oc- 
casion, were potentially capable of electing 
one of their followers, though perhaps with 
a narrow margin of victory. This circum- 
stance explains the duke's and Peel's con- 
tinuous interest in the quality of Tory can- 
didates and why in 1839 they opposed both 
Lord Blayney, who was not "popular and I 
fear not very reputable," 37 and Lord Rath- 
downe, whom Peel regarded as "a foolish 
and violent man." 38 

These data, however important they may 
be to our understanding of the Irish peerage 
as a whole, leave unanswered the more sig- 
nificant questions about whether its political 
composition may have been changing either 
as a function of the age of the peers or as 
a function of whether or not they held other 
than Irish titles. These are important con- 
siderations, for the problems of managing 
peerage elections would be different as the 
1830s wore on if younger peers were more 
conservative than the group as a whole. 
Conversely, if the unaffiliated (including the 
party switchers) were changing in numbers 
and in percentages as each generation 
reached political maturity, the party leaders 
would face a different set of problems. 

In order to test the hypothesis that the 
changing demography of the peerage had a 
significant impact on peerage elections, the 
group was divided into birth cohorts ac- 
cording to when the cohort reached political 
maturity, that is when all members of the 
cohort were at least age twenty-one and had 
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Table 3 

Party Affiliation by Birth Cohort* 



Birth 


No. 


Cons. 


(%) 


Unaffil. 


(%) 


Before 1760 


31 


3 


9.7 


19 


61.0 


1761-1779 


83 


28 


33.7 


38 


45.8 


1780-1811 


140 


52 


37.4 


58 


41.4 


After 1811 


24 


11 


45.8 


12 


50.0 


Total 


278 


94 


33.8 


127 


45.7 



* 2 have unknown birth dates. 

the option to begin active participation in 
the affairs of state at some level. Four cohorts 
were identified: those bom before 1760 who 
came to maturity before the end of the 
American War for Independence; those born 
between 1761 and 1779 who matured during 
the early years of the war with Revolutionary 
France; those born between 1780 and 1811 
who came of age during the war with Na- 
poleonic France or during the turbulent post- 
war years; and those born after 1811 whose 
political lives began during the decade of 
reform or thereafter. Table 3 gives both the 
numbers and percentages of each cohort 
who were either conservative or unaffiliated. 

If one expects the data to show a shift in 
political affiliation by birth cohort for the 
group as a whole, these results are disap- 
pointing. Although there is a trend towards 
greater Conservatism in younger birth co- 
horts, when we allow for the small size of 
the first and fourth groups there is no sig- 



nificant difference among them. The same 
conclusions pertain to the analysis of the 
unaffiliated peers. If, as is generally accepted, 
the peerage as a whole was to become more 
Conservative in the nineteenth century, the 
process is not detectable among the Irish ti- 
tleholders as a group in this early period. 
Nor are they becoming more or less unaf- 
filiated. 

A second variable, however, proves to be 
more important. Given the propensity of 
peers who held exclusively Irish titles to be 
more active in Irish peerage elections than 
the group as a whole, the question arises 
whether or not the Irish peers without more 
general titles were becoming either more 
Conservative or more unaffiliated than those 
who held other titles as well. In order to 
answer this question the group was divided 
according to type of title held. Those with 
exclusively Irish titles numbered 170 while 
the remaining 108 peers also held other titles. 
Both groups were then studied according to 
political loyalty, including unaffiliation, and 
the birth cohort to which they belonged. Ta- 
bles 4 and 5 show the results of this analysis. 
These sets of data should be assessed to- 
gether. Exclusively Irish peers as a group 
were not significantly different from the 
general titleholders in their Conservative af- 
filiation. The younger men in the former 
group, however, were becoming Conser- 
vative at a slightly more rapid rate than the 
younger peers in the other group, though 



Table 4 

Irish Conservative Peers by Title and Birth Cohort* 



birtn 


No. with Irish 
Titles Only 


(%) 


No. with 
Gen. Titles 


(%) 




Before 1760 


1 


7.0 


2 


11.8 




1761-1779 


16 


32.0 


12 


36.3 




1780-1811 


33 


35.9 


19 


40.4 




After 1811 


7 


50.0 


4 


40.0 




Totals 


57 (of 170) 


33.5 


36 (of 108) 


33.3 





* These figures exclude those whose birth dates are unknown. These men were the fourth Earl of Aldborough 
(I), a Tory, and the sixth Viscount Bamewall of Kingston (I), unaffiliated. 
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Table 5 



Unaffiliated Irish Peers by Title and Birth Cohort 




No. with Irish 




No. with 




Birth 


Titles only 


(%) 


Gen. Titles 


(%) 


Before 1 760 


12 


85.7 


7 


41.2 


1761-1779 


27 


54.0 


11 


33.3 


1780-1811 


48 


52.2 


10 


21.3 


After 1811 


7 


50.0 


5 


50.0 


Totals 


94 (of 170) 


55.3 


33 (of 108) 


30.8 



this trend was not evident yet in sufficient 
enough numbers by the 1830s to affect the 
general political affiliation of the group as a 
whole. This conclusion suggests that in the 
long run the prospects were good for con- 
tinuous Conservative Party domination of 
peerage elections, though only future re- 
search can test this hypothesis. In the short 
term, however, Peel and Wellington could 
not rely on the younger peers with exclu- 
sively Irish titles to guarantee victory. 

This consideration becomes especially 
important in light of the results of the anal- 
ysis of unaffiliated peers. In this case the 
exclusively Irish peers as a group were sig- 
nificantly more likely to abstain from party 
connection than those with general titles. 
The same generalization holds true, though 
to a lesser extent, when the birth cohorts are 
taken into account; that is, younger Irish 
peers of the first group were more likely to 
be unaffiliated than younger peers in the 
second. For Wellington and Peel, therefore, 
the tendency of those most likely to vote in 
peerage elections to refrain from making 
commitments to party candidates posed 
special problems in managing the elections 
of the 1830s. This feature of the electoral 
situation becomes extremely important in 
light of the potential impact of Ultra lead- 
ership on these elections, a topic to which 
we can now return. 

* * * * 

The Earl of Roden, who throughout the 
period was recognized as the leader of the 



resident Irish peers, 39 maintained close ties 
to the Duke of Cumberland and other lead- 
ing Ultras such as the Marquess of London- 
derry, whose Irish titles gave them a right 
to vote in these elections. Those candidates 
who would be most appealing to these men 
were precisely those who might encourage 
an active Whig effort to mobilize the unaf- 
filiated. As Large correctly asserted, Peel and 
Wellington had to pay close attention to 
these elections in order to prevent, if pos- 
sible, "either a whig, or just as bad, an ultra 
tory from being returned." 40 Given the party 
affiliations of the decade, it seems likely that 
the latter concern was seen as indistinguish- 
able from the former. 

Whig restraint in not forcing a series of 
contests may have been largely the result of 
the duke's success in moderating Ultra lead- 
ership over the Irish peers. The effort entailed 
in sustaining the duke's influence was con- 
siderable and constant. Two cases show both 
the limits of his influence when asserted di- 
rectly and on his own initiative, and its extent 
when exercised with circumspection. The 
limitations were seen in his promotion of 
Lord Fitzgerald's candidacy in 1833-34; the 
best example of the extent of his authority 
was seen in the election of Lord Dunraven 
in 1839. 

The career of Vesey, Baron Fitzgerald, is 
best remembered in the context of the strug- 
gle for Catholic Emancipation. His appoint- 
ment as President of the Board of Trade in 
1828 required that he stand for reelection in 
county Clare. There he was defeated by 
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Daniel O'Connell whose victory led ulti- 
mately to the removal of Catholic political 
disabilities in 1829. Fitzgerald, therefore, was 
closely associated in the minds of the Ultras 
with Wellington's and Peel's "betrayal" of 
that year. 41 

In 1 833 Fitzgerald applied for the vacancy 
to which Lord Downes was ultimately 
elected. 42 Wellington personally preferred his 
candidacy but it came too late for this elec- 
tion. The duke realized that more planning 
was necessary in order for him to succeed 
in his "management of the party [i.e. the 
Ultras] who have undoubtedly the prepon- 
derance [of influence] in these elections." 43 

Nevertheless, Wellington undertook to 
persuade Roden to adopt Fitzgerald as the 
successor to the next vacancy for which there 
was no candidate. This application finally 
came in the summer of 1834. 44 Roden, to 
whom Fitzgerald was anathema, was cir- 
cumspect. He argued that Fitzgerald was 
unpopular with the Irish peers and further- 
more, Lord Glengall had proved to be more 
supportive of Ultra views recently and had 
impressed many of the resident peers with 
his "manly and open avowal of his senti- 
ments and the expression of his changed 
view of things. . . ." He had attracted con- 
siderable support for the next election and 
was the choice of all, rank and file and lead- 
ers alike. Fitzgerald's candidacy, especially 
if backed by the duke, would only split the 
party, Roden said. Therefore, he should not 
enter the field but should concentrate on 
openly supporting the views of the Irish 
peers. Unless he did so he could never com- 
mand much support from them. 45 

Wellington persisted, asking Fitzgerald to 
whom he should write to secure support. 
The opposition to his candidacy in the duke's 
view was unreasonable. Fitzgerald favored 
the same general policies if not the identical 
specific measures to achieve them as the Irish 
peers wanted. All would "support the 
Church of England in Ireland not only as a 
system of religion, but as one of property 



and imperial policy." The Irish peers had to 
be made to see this. Therefore the duke in- 
tended to intervene personally in the next 
election. He knew his task would be difficult, 
but it would be made less so, he said, if 
Fitzgerald would avoid "bombast" and 
"nonsense" and would roundly attack the 
government's Irish policy at every oppor- 
tunity. 46 Never one for underhandedness, 
the duke also informed Roden of his inten- 
tions. 47 

Fitzgerald's response is instructive, for it 
shows how little he understood of these 
matters. He asked that Roden, among others, 
be approached for support. He also assured 
the duke that a few of the Irish peers and 
"the great majority of the English Irish, who 
are peers of both kingdoms, . . ." could 
provide the margin of victory over his op- 
ponents. 48 Fortunately, Wellington knew 
better. 

What transpired next is unclear, though 
it is certain that Roden paid a visit to the 
duke at Walmer Castle late in September 
1834. Irish affairs were discussed at length, 
including in all probability peerage elections, 
but though Wellington "made some progress 
with him" it was "not quite so much as I 
could wish." 49 Roden did subsequently write 
to at least one Irish peer, Lord Bandon, to 
ask for support for Fitzgerald in a future 
vacancy, but there is no evidence to sustain 
Fitzgerald's contention that Roden was ac- 
tively canvassing all of his friends in this 
fashion. 50 

In the end events took a different course. 
Fitzgerald became a peer of the United 
Kingdom in 1835 during Peel's brief first 
ministry, thereby solving the problem of se- 
curing him a seat in the House of Lords 
where his skill in debate was needed. What 
would have happened in other circum- 
stances remains unknown and unknowable. 
It is certain, given Peel's clearly-stated aver- 
sion to creating peerages at all, 51 that his 
election reflected the duke's failure to secure 
even a general commitment for Fitzgerald 
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in advance, something that was done for 
others on more than one occasion during 
this period. 52 The episode demonstrates the 
limit of his positive influence over the se- 
lection of candidates. Equally important, it 
was to be the only instance when he made 
such an effort in this decade. 

The case of the Earl of Dunraven's election 
in 1839, on the other hand, is a remarkable 
example of the effective use of Wellington's 
influence behind the scenes in conjunction 
with the candidate's own active canvassing. 
Dunraven first expressed interest in being 
elected in the early fall of 1838 when he 
solicited Peel's support for the next va- 
cancy. 53 He was not initially acceptable to 
Roden, who preferred Lord Rathdowne, be- 
cause he had been a Whig and was not well- 
known by the Tories who were resident in 
Ireland. 54 Wellington, who became involved 
by the time Roden 's views were known, ac- 
cepted this decision with grace, but he did 
take the opportunity to note that Dunraven's 
son was in the Commons where he voted 
consistently with Peel. The leaders did not 
wish to push his candidacy, especially 
against the wishes of the resident peers, 55 
whose support Wellington always held to 
be the sine qua non for receiving any official 
sponsorship. 56 Yet it was clear that Dunraven 
was the sort of man the leaders wanted to 
see elected and they had good political and 
party reasons for giving him their assistance. 
Roden could not fail to perceive that this 
was the case. His coolness towards the offer 
indicates that he appreciated the potential 
for yet another struggle with the duke over 
a particular nomination. 

The situation became more complicated 
when by the spring of 1839 other candidates 
had entered the field. Among them was Lord 
Famham whose claim was based on his 
having been "a staunch supporter ... of 
Conservative Principles" in the Commons 
where he sat for six successive parliaments. 57 
These were qualifications which could be 
seen as designed especially to negate those 



of Dunraven, and it seems likely that Farn- 
ham's candidacy was put forward by the 
Ultras to assure their continued domination 
of the electoral process. 

These were merely preliminary maneu- 
verings since no vacancy then existed. When 
Lord Caledon died in April 1 839 the struggle 
began in earnest. To begin with, other can- 
didates tested the waters, which served only 
to complicate the situation further. These 
men, though less serious challengers in the 
circumstances, were nonetheless good party 
men with credentials suitable for election. 
They included Lord Crofton, Lord Lifford, 
and the new Lord Caledon. 58 Their presence 
served to remind everyone that it might be 
a long time before a newcomer such as Dun- 
raven could expect to find himself alone in 
the field. 

As the contest began, Rathdowne's view 
was that he had the party's support for this 
vacancy and that in turn everyone was com- 
mitted to Farnham, "who has such powerful 
claims on the Conservative Peers" for the 
next. 59 Wellington knew that to agree to this 
assertion was to abandon Dunraven, perhaps 
forever. Therefore he denied promising any- 
thing to anyone and even told Dunraven, 
who had written to inquire if rumors of the 
duke's support for Rathdowne were true, 
that nothing was owed to him as well. 60 

Meanwhile Wellington contacted Peel 
who denied that the choice was between 
Rathdowne and Farnham. If there was to be 
a choice, Peel said, it should be between 
Rathdowne and Dunraven. Peel preferred 
the latter because of Rathdowne's known 
extremism, but the final decision would have 
to rest with the duke in consultation with 
the resident peers. 61 

The situation was both awkward and un- 
certain for the leaders. On the one hand, 
their own candidate was a relative newcomer 
to Tory politics and his own record rested 
largely on the reputation of his son, Lord 
Adare, in the Commons. Small wonder that 
the duke refused to see Adare about the 
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election 62 and subsequently told Dunraven 
that it was "really irksome to me to write to 
a Nobleman interested as you are, till I can 
write in positive terms." 63 There simply had 
not been sufficient time to organize his cam- 
paign to assure victory. 

Peel, on the other hand, did meet with 
Adare. He must have been noncommittal, 
as Dunraven felt compelled to write for clar- 
ification of whether or not he could count 
on their support. He admitted that his En- 
glish relations were Whigs but denied that 
he was of their political persuasion. He also 
assured Peel that his family's support in and 
out of Parliament was not dependent on his 
election. The sole purpose of the constant 
inquiries was to save himself the "mortifi- 
cation of another fruitless canvass." 64 In the 
end, Rathdowne's candidacy failed, which 
may have been the result of official oppo- 
sition to him. Farnham, however, could not 
be ignored and was elected on 2 July. 

By that time, however, there was another 
vacancy created by the death of Lord Lucan 
on 30 June. This gave the duke an oppor- 
tunity to proceed with Dunraven's election 
despite Ultra coolness towards his candidacy. 
The situation was such that there was no 
obvious candidate who had been even ten- 
tatively promised support. With an election 
just completed, furthermore, the machinery 
for conducting a canvass was in full oper- 
ation and was available to the duke on short 
notice. The important thing was to move 
swiftly behind the scenes in order to exercise 
his influence before the Ultras could mobilize 
support for an alternative candidate. 

To begin, Wellington quietly discussed 
Dunraven's qualifications with his friends in 
the House of Lords. This activity began to 
pay dividends in late July when pledges of 
support were first made. 65 These pledges in 
turn made possible the engagement of the 
party's manager for these elections, Captain 
E. Cottingham, who began to organize an 
official campaign. Cottingham reported in 
August that Dunraven was slowly gathering 



support now that it was clear what his views 
were. Although it was still not certain that 
he could win he had a head start on any 
other candidates that might appear. 66 

Cottingham also sent the duke a list of 
peers who would vote in the election, sched- 
uled for 20 September. This list contains the 
names of 145 peers, thirty-eight of whom 
(not including Dunraven himself) are marked 
as committed to the earl. Careful scrutiny of 
the nature of this support reveals how Wel- 
lington had proceeded. To begin with, Roden 
was conspicuously absent from among 
Dunraven's supporters. Yet other leading 
Ultras were there, including Londonderry 
whose personal loyalty to the duke 67 was 
well-known. Other Ultra supporters on 
Dunraven's list included Rathdowne and 
Farnham. 

A more telling feature of Cottingham's 
list, however, is that it included the names 
of thirteen of the party's most active English 
members in the House of Lords who hap- 
pened to be Irish peers as well. Their pres- 
ence on the list indicates that the duke had 
used his position as leader of the party in 
the upper house to secure votes for his can- 
didate. 

This was only the beginning. The most 
important thing about the list is that fourteen 
of the nineteen representative peers who sat 
in that capacity solely as a result of election 
had also enlisted in support of Dunraven's 
candidacy. Once again the conclusion is self- 
evident. Wellington had effectively used his 
influence with those peers whose elections 
he had previously supported in order to 
generate a core of resident Irish votes around 
which victory could be ultimately assured. 

Dunraven's unopposed election in Sep- 
tember 1839 is a clear example of the extent 
of Wellington's influence when he had the 
time and the opportunity to prepare for one 
of these elections. Although he could not 
manage to secure support for his choice if 
the Ultras in Ireland already had a candidate 
in mind, he could succeed when he was first 
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in the field and used his influence in Par- 
liament to create a movement for his nom- 
inee. 

The election of September 1839, despite 
the unusual nature of Wellington's role, was 
typical of most elections in the period in that 
the Whigs did not put forth a candidate. 
Uncontested elections were not the only 
ones, however, in which matters of internal 
party management and leadership were at 
issue. Contested elections, though infre- 
quent, were perhaps most important in de- 
termining the extent to which the duke and 
Peel could restrain their more reactionary 
followers. They were also occasions on 
which the ability of the party as a whole to 
maintain control over the election process 
itself was at stake. 

While the Tories were in opposition be- 
tween 1832 and 1841, there were two con- 
tested elections for the Irish representative 
peerage. The first, in 1833, was a test of the 
extent to which Whig victories in the country 
in the general election of 1832 could be 
translated into success in this arena. They 
failed in their effort. Lord Downes, the Tory 
candidate, easily defeated the Whig viscount 
Lismore by 76 votes to 25. The poor per- 
formance of a government-supported can- 
didate who could expect to benefit from the 
considerable influence ministries usually ex- 
ercised on these occasions, is usually seen 
"as indicating very clearly the tory predom- 
inance in the Irish peerage." 68 We now know 
otherwise. The Tory majority, though real, 
was far narrower than the conventional wis- 
dom suggests. In fact, the election of 1836 
demonstrates that the absence of a contest 
may usually have been a reflection more of 
Whig reluctance to mobilize their supporters 
and the uncommitted peers in the face of a 
Tory party united behind a popular candi- 
date than the existence of any insurmount- 
able Tory majority which could prevail under 
any and all circumstances. For that reason 
it is important to study the second contested 



Irish peerage election of the 1830s in some 
detail. 

The election took place against a back- 
ground of political and constitutional history 
which Wellington, at least, thought about 
constantly. The first purpose of these elec- 
tions in the minds of the Tories was to keep 
the Whigs from winning on a single occasion. 
The reasoning which sustained the pursuit 
of this goal was clear and cogent. Whig sup- 
port in the country in the early 1830s, though 
extensive, was not absolute. The Tory fear 
between 1832 and 1841 was that a defeat 
in a peerage election in Ireland might dem- 
onstrate even more effectively than the elec- 
toral disaster in the Commons elections of 
1832 the extent to which the change in the 
political system had fundamentally altered 
the constitution. Indeed, perhaps the struc- 
ture of society itself was in danger as well. 
As the duke told the Earl of Aberdeen in 
1833, it seemed that "Property has lost its 
political influence, and a division of the 
House of Lords upon any question can have 
no political consequence whatever." 69 If the 
processes eroding the importance of property 
and its political influence in the country were 
to be checked, then property and those who 
defended it had to be seen to be clearly in 
control at least of their own internal affairs. 
This was particularly necessary by 1836 
when Whig majorities in the Commons and 
Whig support in the country had been con- 
siderably eroded. A reviving Tory opposition 
could ill afford a setback in Ireland on any 
occasion. 

The death of Lord Duff erin and Claneboye 
on 8 August 1836 provided Lord Mel- 
bourne's government with an unanticipated 
opportunity to assert its influence in Irish 
affairs. Irish measures had been in serious 
difficulty all year long in the House of Lords 
and the Whigs needed to find some way of 
checking the growing effectiveness of Tory 
wrecking crews in Parliament. The election 
was their opportunity perhaps to signal a 
reversal of the tide. 
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Before the contest to be Dufferin's suc- 
cessor was over both parties were to learn 
a good deal about the management of these 
peerage elections. The Tories initially had 
two prospective candidates, Lords Harwar- 
den and Clonbrock. The situation was con- 
fused as to whom the party had promised 
official support. Clonbrock actively sought 
Peel's assistance as a way of securing his 
selection for the nomination. 70 Roden, on 
the other hand, recognized Clonbrock's 
claim as legitimate but felt that Harwarden 
had a better one, in part because he enjoyed 
more support from the resident peers. 71 

The potential for a divided party was al- 
ready well-established even before other 
candidates entered the field. Their presence 
further complicated the difficulties of the 
leaders. The first new candidate was Vis- 
count Powerscourt who sought both Peel's 
"valuable support" and that of the duke. He 
based his candidacy on "devotion to the 
good cause" of conservatism and the fact of 
his being a resident landlord in "the strictest 
sense of that term," 72 meaning presumably 
that he resided exclusively in Ireland. Pow- 
erscourt was a young man and may have 
been merely testing the waters in order to 
call attention to his ambition and to secure 
support for a future vacancy. Wellington 
seems to have had no difficulty later in get- 
ting him not to press his interest on this 
occasion. 73 He was not to be so fortunate 
with the second peer on the scene. 

Charles, second Earl of Charleville, was 
the son of an Irish representative peer who 
had held that position for thirty-four years 
before he died in 1835. That old gossip 
Creevy found the young earl to be the 
"greatest bore the world can produce," and 
commented sarcastically that he was married 
to "a very handsome woman, and somewhat 
loose, but as she is dying of consumption, 
we will spare her." 74 Charleville was ex- 
tremely ambitious and not subject to any 
restraint in seeking outlets for it. He felt that 
his work for the party in Ireland, where he 



stood "several severe & expensive contests," 
coupled with his father's long service to the 
party, entitled him to support in this election 
irrespective of who the other candidates 
might be or what their qualifications were. 75 

Wellington tried to put him off, saying 
that he would as always work to assure the 
victory of the candidate selected by the party. 
He promised to strive subsequently to assure 
the ultimate "gratification of the wishes of 
all." 76 Charleville, alas, did not take the hint. 
Instead, he wrote a rejoinder. 77 The letter is 
interesting in that it both sheds light on the 
earl's personality and helps to explain the 
events which subsequently transpired. 

Charleville based his claim on the prin- 
ciple, supposedly established by Lord Liv- 
erpool, that whatever the personal merits of 
the candidates seeking the nomination of 
the party for Irish representative peerage 
vacancies, support should go first to those 
who were sitting or had sat in the House of 
Commons. This was particularly important 
in his case as he had lost his borough in the 
Reform Act. This loss forced him to fight 
contests "at increased disadvantage" against 
ministerial candidates in places where he had 
little influence. To compound his unhap- 
piness, when he stood for Falmouth in 1835 
while Peel was minister he was not given 
the promised Admiralty support which 
might have secured his election. 

His justification reads to this point like 
many other letters from disgruntled and dis- 
franchised old Tories in this period. What is 
unique about Charleville's views is his ap- 
peal to party loyalty as the ultimate test of 
the merit of a candidate. It is worth quoting 
him in full. If, he said, "after all this others 
who have neither fought, bled or suffered 
for the cause are preferred to me, as a party 
man, 7 * I say you do immense injury to the 
party." Herein lay the potential for the worst 
possible scenario for the election: a party 
man appealing over the heads of the leaders 
for rank and file support. 
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While the duke was digesting this argu- 
ment, Harwarden reported that the Whigs 
had sent Lord Lismore, their unsuccessful 
candidate three years earlier, into the field 
once again. They were apparently very se- 
rious about the effort as they had appointed 
an agent who had begun to canvass on his 
behalf. 79 As in other elections before and 
afterwards, the situation was confused, 
though with potential consequences that 
were not typical of these events. It is clear 
that there was disorganization because 
Clonbrock was still trying to find out whether 
or not he was the official candidate. All he 
discovered, however, was the level of un- 
certainty. Peel referred him to Wellington 
for advice; the duke referred him back to 
Peel for guidance. 80 Meanwhile Charleville 
and Powerscourt had begun to apply for 
support from others, including the Duke of 
Cumberland. 81 Whig delight at this spectacle 
must have been considerable. 

The specter of a divided Tory vote which 
would assure Lismore's victory in a three or 
four cornered fight was turning rapidly into 
a certain prospect. Thus it is not surprising 
that Wellington and Peel both became ac- 
tively involved in efforts to settle quickly on 
a single candidate. It may have been the case 
that all four Tory suitors for the nomination 
(Harwarden, Clonbrock, Powerscourt, and 
Charleville) were suitable, but the duke 
found that their claims were easily distin- 
guishable. In his view Harwarden, because 
of his support among the resident peers, and 
Clonbrock, who had withdrawn on two pre- 
vious occasions, had better claims than 
Powerscourt, who only came of age in Au- 
gust 1836, and Charleville, who had been 
a peer only "a few months." 82 

The issue was how to get three of the four 
to retire from the emerging contest so that 
the official candidate could get on with the 
canvass. The first thing to settle was to whom 
the nomination should go. The duke pre- 
ferred Harwarden because he was the fa- 
vorite of the Irish themselves. Peel's choice 



was Clonbrock, who seemed to be a more 
thorough party man, but he recognized that 
the lead in these matters was Wellington's 
and agreed to go along with Harwarden's 
selection. 83 This decision taken, it was an 
easy matter to get Powerscourt to suspend 
his candidacy. 84 Clonbrock, who was with- 
drawing for a third time, also proved to be 
no problem, especially as Wellington all but 
promised him the next vacancy: "I cannot 
but feel anxious that your Lordship should 
be gratified more particularly as you have 
consented to postpone your own pretensions 
for the general convenience." 85 

That left Charleville. Since he had twice 
turned a deaf ear to Wellington, Peel un- 
dertook to get him to postpone his candidacy. 
The reason Peel gave was the same one Har- 
warden and Clonbrock and probably count- 
less others had accepted on previous occa- 
sions when there was more than one 
acceptable Tory candidate, "to prevent dis- 
union and a division of the same political 
interest." 86 Peel's effort fared no better than 
the duke's. It merely elicited a petulant reply 
to the effect that Charleville was still in the 
contest and that he regretted "on party 
grounds" that service in the Commons was 
"no longer considered as giving a superiority 
of claim for the Rep. Peerage." 87 His inde- 
pendence, not to mention his obstinancy, 
certainly did nothing to recommend him to 
Peel, to the duke, or to their supporters. 

It was at this point that Harwarden him- 
self decided to intervene with Charleville. 
He went to see him only to discover that he 
remained adamant in his intention to stand. 
Harwarden then found Lord Fitzgerald, who 
promised to see the Marquess of Hertford, 
who was one of Charleville's leading sup- 
porters and a peer of some influence, to see 
if somebody could reason with him. Mean- 
while Harwarden continued to contact the 
peers to solicit their votes, not always with 
success despite Wellington's support. 88 

Charleville's perseverance is difficult to 
explain fully. In part it may have been based 
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on his hope that the duke could be persuaded 
to change his mind. A more plausible ex- 
planation is that some Ultra peers, including 
the Duke of Cumberland, were actively sup- 
porting his candidacy. 89 With their help he 
thought he could win. Perhaps he even saw 
himself as the champion of that faction. 
Whatever the reasons, his refusal to with- 
draw made it necessary for Wellington to 
reprimand him. "My views," he wrote in a 
statement in which the lack of coherence is 
an indication of the extent of his anger and 
frustration, "are that Peers should be elected 
as vacancies occur qualified by Property by 
respectability of Character and by Residence 
in Ireland for whom it may appear to me 
that the Resident Irish Peers of Conservative 
opinions are disposed to vote." To split that 
group on this occasion will mean that "not 
only this but all future elections must be 
lost." 90 He could hardly have been clearer. 
The fate of the Conservative interest de- 
pended on united action. 

Charleville made one final effort to justify 
his decision. He sent the duke extracts of 
letters from his supporters and discredited 
Harwarden's candidacy on the grounds that 
he was hardly ever in Ireland. 91 Wellington, 
resigned to failure, admitted he might have 
erred in giving his support to Harwarden, 
and promised not to complain whatever 
course Charleville followed 92 

The situation was an unhappy one which 
confused several peers and left them anxious 
to find a resolution which was satisfactory 
to all concerned. One of these men, Lord 
Lifford, proposed that both Harwarden and 
Charleville be elected on the grounds that 
since some representative peers had been 
elevated to United Kingdom peerages they 
no longer represented anyone. There were 
consequently more vacancies to fill than the 
one being officially contested. 93 Wellington 
summarily rejected this interpretation of the 
Act of Union. 94 

Lord Strangford had another solution to 
assure Harwarden's victory. He suggested 



that they challenge Lord Oranmore's right 
to vote. Oranmore, a supporter of Lismore, 
was made a peer only in 1836. Strangford 
thought his elevation was probably improper 
under the provisions of the Act of Union for 
the creation of new Irish titles. The Act had 
specified that the king was limited in his 
power to create Irish aristocrats by author- 
izing only one new creation upon the ex- 
tinction of three existing titles. The purpose 
of this provision was gradually over time to 
reduce the number of Irish titles to one 
hundred. 

In Strangford's mind the Whigs had erred 
when they claimed that one of the extinct 
titles which enabled Oranmore's elevation 
was that of the earldom of Munster, held 
by William IV, which had become extinct 
by reason of merger in the Crown in 1830. 
Therefore the Tories should challenge his 
right to vote. If successful that would reduce 
Lismore's support and have the added ben- 
efit of giving "these gentry a lesson in the 
consequence[s] of making Peers in a 
hurry." 95 Wellington did not like this idea 
either. 96 

No one will ever know for certain how 
many schemes such as those of Lifford and 
Strangford were circulated among the Irish 
peers during this election. It is clear that these 
suggestions reflected the divided nature of 
party loyalties caused by the circumstances. 
They are also indicative of the worrisome 
nature of the closeness of the contest itself. 

Meanwhile the canvass began, with Har- 
warden's affairs handled by Captain Cot- 
tingham who served as a symbol of his 
official support. By 3 September he had fifty- 
three pledges. Others held back or were 
committed to Charleville or Lismore 97 Cer- 
tainly the canvass was a tough one to man- 
age. It also produced considerable anxiety 
in Harwarden. The tension of all concerned 
is reflected in a series of lists he sent to Wel- 
lington and in the duke's own calculations 
of the support he had. These documents 
were prepared in late August and early Sep- 
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tember. 98 The most interesting of them is an 
unsigned and undated memo in the duke's 
own hand." It clearly demonstrates the good 
possibility of a Whig victory and for that 
reason is worth quoting in full. 



Certain for Lord Harwarden 55 

Certain for Lord Lismore 43 

Certain will not vote for Lord Lismore 17 

Doubtful for whom they will vote 13 

Certain for Lord Charleville 1 1 

Add to Lord Charleville all that it is not 
known will vote for Lord Harwarden 
and it is known will not vote for 

Lord Lismore 17 

Supposed for Lord Charleville 28 

Add all the doubtful to Lord Lismore 13 

Making Lord Lismore 56 



The interpretation is clear; the results, if un- 
certain, portend still of disaster. Charleville's 
candidacy allows Lismore to win by a single 
vote. His withdrawal would assure Har- 
warden's victory. 

Wellington faced these results like a good 
soldier. When cornered, he embarked on an 
offensive. He decided to make one final effort 
to assure Harwarden's success. He wrote to 
the Duke of Cumberland, then in Berlin and 
actively supporting Charleville if only from 
a distance, to say that the official candidate 
was Harwarden, who "will certainly be 
elected." Failure to support him, however, 
would serve only to divide the party and 
the "radicals" would win the election. 100 If 
the message seems garbled and internally 
self -contradictory at first reading today, it 
was quite clear to Cumberland. They were 
going to lose unless Charleville withdrew. 
Cumberland had to change his vote and his 
support had to be given openly to Har- 
warden. 

Although he disliked the duke's politics 
and the moderate views of Peel and his fol- 
lowers in the Commons, Cumberland de- 
spised radicals and Whigs. He capitulated, 
promising his vote to Harwarden in order 



to keep the party together. More important, 
he undertook to write Charleville to get him 
to see reason. 1 01 His intervention was critical 
and decisive. Shortly after Wellington re- 
ceived his letter, Charleville wrote to say 
that he had heard from all of his supporters 
and that he was withdrawing in order to 
support Harwarden. This decision assured 
a Tory victory which took place on 31 Oc- 
tober. 

In assessing the motives of the principal 
participants in this election, several conclu- 
sions emerge. Charleville's intention all 
along was to win if he could. In putting to- 
gether his canvass he counted heavily on 
the support of the Ultras. He also seems to 
have had it in mind that his candidacy, if it 
failed, would at least enable him to dem- 
onstrate the extensive support that he had 
in Ireland. This would help to negate his 
being only recently ennobled and could not 
fail to give any future candidacy more cred- 
ibility. 102 Wellington abhorred this practice 
of securing future preference by present ac- 
tions. Charleville and others, he said, must 
learn to exercise "a little of the virtue called 
Patience!" Otherwise Tories would never 
win an election to the representative peer- 
age. 103 Even so, he did not in the end be- 
grudge Charleville's election which took 
place with official support on 13 April 1838. 

Wellington's motives throughout were 
more complex. On the one hand he wanted 
very much to maintain his own position as 
leader of the peers, although he found the 
necessity to attend to the details of these 
elections bothersome. 104 A more important 
goal was to assure that the party continued 
its hold on these elections so that the Whigs 
did not perpetually exploit Tory divisiveness. 
That he was successful in this effort in 1836 
is reflected in the series of uncontested elec- 
tions which followed. 

The most difficult thing to determine is 
the extent to which the duke also acted out 
of a desire to keep the Ultras in check. Both 
Harwarden and Clonbrock, the party's sec- 
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ond choice, were moderates who would fol- 
low the lead of Peel and Wellington in Par- 
liament. Harwarden at least demonstrated 
this loyalty by voting for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 184 6. 105 Charleville, on the 
other hand, was a consistent and outspoken 
Ultra, especially on Irish affairs. His candi- 
dacy combined an unwillingness to follow 
the course charted by Peel and the duke in 
Parliament with an unhappy tendency to 
substitute his own judgment for theirs on 
what were the best interests of the party. It 
was a credit to their perseverance and pa- 
tience that both men, after their initial failure 
to secure his withdrawal, let events take their 
course until such time as the duke's influence 
could be used to tip the balance against him. 

Finally, the contested representative peer- 
age election of 1 836 demonstrates the prob- 
lems of party management in the mixed 
constitutional arrangements in the post-Re- 
form Act era. It shows that these represen- 
tative peerage places, though few in number 
and insignificant in themselves, were of great 
importance as theaters for inter- and intra- 
party conflict. Furthermore, the uncertain 



Tory majority was never more fully exposed 
than it was in 1836. This narrow majority 
required effective leadership: leadership 
based more on the exercise of restraint and 
the powers of persuasion than on an ability 
to command men to follow and to deny them 
rewards if they did not. 

In the long run as well as in the span of 
the decade while the Tories were in oppo- 
sition, the effective use of the duke's influ- 
ence in all of these elections, contested and 
uncontested alike, serves as an excellent ex- 
ample of his capacity as a political leader. 
His success in meeting this obligation in these 
elections helped to influence the course of 
events in the House of Lords. It also helped 
to stabilize the role of that House in the 
constitution. Most important, it contributed 
materially to Peel's ultimate success in as- 
suring the emergence of a serious and ef- 
fective alternative party to the Whigs. The 
Irish representative peerage elections, there- 
fore, serve as a microcosm of the broader 
political processes at work in the emerging 
Conservative Party during the decade of re- 
form. 
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